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PREFACE. 



MiCEOSCOPio ETTBSTiQATioN of Organic and inoi^anic 
ma-tter is so pecidiarly cliaracteristic of the actual 
\ state of science, that the Author has yentored to give 
:^ a sketch of some of the most prominent discoveries in 
J2 the life and structure of the lower vegetable and marine 
> animals in addition to a- few of those regarding inert 
J matter. 

^ The, Author feels bound to retom her best thank? 
to kind friends — Sir John Eerschel, Mr. Huggins, 
Mr. Gwjn Jeffrey, Prof. Tjndall, and Mr. T. Moore of 
Chelsea, who have aided in revising some of the sheets 
for press, and have thus counteracted the disadvantage 
under which she labours, of a residence abroad, and 
at a distance from libraries of reference. 
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4 ATOMS AUD MOLECULES OF MATTER. P*Bt I. 

of homogeneoos Bunple aobetances; molecules, or groups 
of heteK^eneotiB atomB united in definite proportioiis, 
constitute fiucli as are compound. High presanre ateam 
is invisible as it issues from the boiler, yet each of ite 
molecules contains two atoms of hydn^^ and one 
of oxygen. The perfume of a flower is a componnd 
invisible subutance formed of molecules. 

We know nothing of the forms either of atoms or of 
those groups of atoms which we call molecules j but we 
cannot suppose them otherwise than as excessively hard, 
since conceive them how we vrill, we are sure that an 
atom, whatever be its form or nature, is ever the same. 
It never wears, it never chai^;es, though it may hare 
formed part of thousands of bodies and entered into 
thousands of combinations, organic and inoi^anic ; 
when set free by their dissolution, it is ready to enter 
into a new series ; it is indestmctible even by fire, the 
same now as when created. Nor has the quantity of 
matter in our terrestrial abode ever been increased or 
diminished ; liable to perpetual change of place and 
combination, the amount remains the same : the bed of 
the seas may be chsnged to dry land, and the ocean 
may again cover the lofty mountains, but the absolute 
quantity of matter changes not. 

All eubstances, whether solid, liquid, or aeriform, are 
supposed to consist of hard separate atoms or particles, 
and in i^onformity with that supposition to be surrounded 
by the ethereal medium, otherwise they could not trans- 
mit light and heat, which are merely vibrations of 
that medium. Even the hardest and most compact sub- 
stances are capable of compression, and have been com- 
pressed to an enormous degree by the hydraulic press ; 
but it probably transcends mechanical force to bring 
their atoms into conta:ct : in fact, no known substance 
is impervious to iofh light and heat, however thin. 

By far the greater number of terrestrial substances 
consist of heter^eneous atomis chemically combined 
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SECT. r. METALS AND THEIR PROPERTIES. 3 

into atomic systems or molecules ; but there are sixtj- 
four which have never yielded to chemical analysis, and 
are therefore believed to be reepectavely formed of only 
one kind of atoms. Thirty-five of these are metals 
found either pore or as ores, and sixteen are metals ex- 
iating naturally in chemical combination with alkalies, 
alkaline earths, or earthy bases, that is as salts, from 
which they have been obtained by the analytical power 
of electricity or other means. The thirteen remaining 
simple substances are non-metallic : some ai$ aeriform, 
some solid, one liquid. . 

The alkaline metals are sodium, potassium, lithium, 
cfesimn, rubidium, and thallium. They are distin- 
guished by their enei^etic aJSnities for, and the sim- 
plicity of their compotmda with, non-metallic elements. 
They are never met with native, and are amongst the 
most difficult metals to reduce frcan their ores, and their 
spectra are remarkable for simplicity. Sodium and 
potassium — which have been such important agents in 
spectrum science — were reduced from their alkalies of 
soda and potash by Sir Humphry Davy by means of the 
voltaic battery, a discovery which led the way to the 
reduction of many of the others. LithiunL is a white 
metal which bums brilliantly in air and oxygen ; it 
swims in naphtha, and is the lightest solid body known. 
CEcsium is the most energetic of all metals in its chemi- 
cal affinities. 

The metals of the alkaline earths are barium, stron- 
tium, calcium, and magnesium. They possess, like the 
preceding, energetic affinities for the non-metallie ele- 
ments, and are reduced with difficulty from their ores. 
Barium is obtained from earth baryta : it is powerfully 
alkaline, and its salts are colourless and poisonous. 
Calcium is obtained from, limestone, chalk, marble, and 
gypsum, which are amongst the most abundant consti- 
tuents in the crust of the earth ; it is a bright ductile 
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4 METALS AND THEIR PROPERTIES. pahi 

metal of a bronze colour. Ma^esiom, which is a br 
liant silTer-white hard brittle metal, is obtained fro 
ma^eBinm limestone or dolomite. Although the or 
of calcium and magnesimn cover vast areas of tl 
globe, the metals form a very small comparative pr 
portion of them. 

The metals derived from uon-allcaline earths a 
glucinTmi, yttrium, thorinum, zirconium, and aluminiui 
which is the only one of any interest ; it is now b- 
coming a v.ery useful metal. It combines readily wi* 
oxygen to form clay. The ruby, sapphire, and orient: 
topaa are merely coloured varieties of corundum, whie 
is nothing but crystallised clay. Bubidimn, ctesium, an 
thallium were discovered by spectrum analysis. 

The avidity of some of these metals for oxyge 
is quite remarkable : potassium and rubidium inflam 
when they touch ice or (fold water ; they decompose th 
water and combine with its oxygen. Calcium becomt 
luminous in warm water, and bums with intense ligt 
when heated to redness ; but a magnesium wire burr 
with such intense brilliancy that it has been employe 
for photography, and will probably become useful fc 
household purposes, as two ounces and a half of mag 
nesium wire when burnt give a Ught equal to that c 
twenty pounds' weight of stearine candles. 

The metals whose oiides are not reducible by hea 
without the aid of some form of carbon include nearl 
. all the useful metals. They are all polyatomic, that if 
they combine with other elements in the number o 
atoms varying from two to eight, and are divided infc 
' seven groups in regard to this property". For in 
stance, zinc, copper, and cadmium are diatomic. Zin^ 
is invaluable as a source of electric light and heat ii 
the voltaic battery, and its vapour bums brilhantly 
Copper is one of ttie most useful of metals, whUe cod 
Mdum is of no value at all. Nickel, cobalt, and uraniun 
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SECT. I. METALS AND THEIR PROPERTIES. S 

form the triatomie group ; they are remarkable for their 
complex spectra. Nickel is usually an ingredient in 
meteoriteB; cobalt is employed in pigments and in 
sympathetic inks ; and the oxide of uranium is used to 
stain glass, and gives it some very peculiar properties, 
BS will be shown. The precious metals have a feeble 
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by a coating generally of green silk thread. Bu 
ezperimeats of extreme delicacy where m^netism m: 
vitiate the reaollB, perfectly pare copper wire whic] 
diamagnetic is need for the conducting wirea in 
tliermo-electric pile of the goniometer, and the w 
are coated with white silk thread, since it was discovi 
that the green dye contains some magnetic metal. 
' The mass of the metals however constitntes c< 
paratively bnt a small part of the terrestrial gl< 
which is formed of chemical combinations of only t] 
teen simple elementary substances, — a wonderful mi 
festation of creative power that could form a worlt 
snch variety and beauty by means of atoms so 11 
diversified ; still more wonderM is it that four aim 
elements alone constitute the basis of nearly the wl 
oi^nic fabric. The air we breathe, water, tlie bodiei 
men and living creatures, and the vegetation that ado 
the earth, are chiefly combinations of three invisi 
gases, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, with carbon, i 
purest amorphous form of coal. 

Oxygen gas forms three-fourths of the superfic 
crust of the terrestrial globe, its productions and 
inhabitants. At least a third part of the solid cmst 
the earth is oxygen in combination ; it constitutes eig 
parts out of nine in water, and water covers thn 
fourths of the sur&:Ce of the globe ; it forms more th 
twenty parts out of a hundred of atmospheric air, a 
in the organic kingdom it is an essential constituei 
Except in the atmosphere, oxygen is never uncombint 
but may be obtained by distilling chlorate of potash, 
the decomposition of water by voltaic electricity, and 
other means. When pure it is a colourless, tastelei 
inodorouB, invisible gas ; it is incombustible at ordina 
temperatures, yet absolutely essential to combnstioi 
no animal can live long in it, and none can exist wit 
out it. In the atmosphere oxygen is highly magnetii 
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its magnetisi]! increases with cold aiid decreases with 
heat ; hence its intensity varies with night ajid day, 
wlnt«r and BummeT, bat its magnetic property vanishes 
'when it enters into composition. 

Oxygen ia perfectly quiescent and passive as a gas in 
the atmosphere, and aa a constituent of water and soHd 
1x>dies, yet that inactivity conceals the most intense 
enei^, which only requires to be called into action. 
Thus combustion of extreme intensity takes place 
when ignited sulphur ia put into a vessel containing 
oxygen gas ; the metal potassium is instantly inflamed 
by it on touching water ; some of its combinations with 
chlorine are highly explosive, and phosphorus boms in 
it with dazzling splendour. Thus a stupendous amount 
of enei^ is latent in o^gen under the most tranquil 
appearance. 

H. Schonbein of Basle discovered that oxygen exists 
in another state, which has neither the extreme quies- 
cence on the one hand, nor the intense violence on the 
other, of its ordinary form; and to express that inter- 
mediate condition, in which its activity is less in 
amount and different in quality, it has been called by 
another name, viz. ozone, from the following peculiarity. 

It had long been observed that there is a peculiar 
smell when an electric machine is in activity, and when 
objects are struck by lightning ; that smell Professor 
Schonbein ascertained to arise from the chajige of 
oxygen into ozone, and actually produced ozone by 
passing electric sparts through that gas,. Ozone differs 
from oxygen in having a strong smell and powerful 
bleaching properi^ ; it purifies tainted air, changes 
vegetable colours, and stains starch prepared by iodide 
of potassium blue, which thus becomes a test of its pre- 
sence; yetitcertainlyisoxygeninanallotropicorchanged 
state, for it readily oxidizes or mats silver and other 
metals, and when ozonized gas is sent through a red- 
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8 OZONE AND AKTOZOXE. j-ai 

hot tnbe, it comes out piire oxygen. According- to 
experiments of Messrs. Tait and Andrews, oatrygen j 
loses six eighths of its volame, and hecotnes fc 
times more dense hj the change ; it controcte mc 
readilj with obscure electricitj than with the spar 
The experiments of Professor Tyndall on the absorptit 
of radiant heat by gases give reason to believe th: 
ozone is produced by the packing of the atoms of el« 
mentary oxygen into oscillating groups, and that heal 
ing dissolves the bond of onion and restores the ozon 
to the form of oxygen. Ozone chiefly exists in air tha 
has passed over a great expanse of sea, and the qnantitj 
is increased during the aurora, which alone might lead 
to a sormise of that phenomenon being electric. 

The change of oxygen into ozone is not the only 
instance of Allotropism, — that is to say, the existence of 
the same substance in two states differing from each 
other in every respect, — for ozone itself is allotropic. 
Professor Schonbein has discovered that there are two 
hinds of ozone standing to one another in the relation 
of positively and negatively active oxygen ; namely ozone 
and antozone, which neutralize each other into conunon 
oxygen when brought into contact. In this respect 
they are analogous to electricity, and, like electricity 
too, one kind cannot he produced without a simul- 
taneous development of the other. 

When a metal, such as silver for example, is oxidized 
or rusts, it gives polarity to the atoms of oxygen in the 
atmosphere and divides them into the opposite states of 
ozone and antozone ; the ozone combines with the silver 
and rusts or oxidizes it, at the same time that the ant- 
ozone is dissolved in the moisture or aqueous vapoiir in 
the air and forms peroxide of hydr<^en. The oridized 
or rusted silver, as well as every other oxidized BubsfaJice, 
is an ozonide, while the peroxide of hydrogen is an aat- 
ozonide. 
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SECT. I. OZONE AND ANTOZONE. g 

Since botli kinds of ozone are produced during the 
decomposition of water by electricity, and as sea air is 
always found to contain more or leas free ozone, the 
ocean is probably an antozonide, for all the antozone 
formed by electricity during thunderstorms must be 
either dissolved in the sea-water, or carried into it in 
the form of peroiide of hydrogen by the rain. Ozone 
must be exceedingly abundant in the zone of calms and 
light breezes near the equator known as the variables, 
which is subject to heavy rains and violent thunder- 
storms, and also in the regions of the monsoons. On 
land one of the benefits arising from these foimidable 
phenomena is the production of ozone, which oxidizes 
decomposing oi^^anic matter and hastens its decay, 
while the antozone, which is dissolved in the atmo- 
spheric vapour, forms the peroxide of hydrogen and frees 
the air from the antagonist principle. 

The peroxide of hydrogen thus produced is a trans- 
parent colourless intjdoroua liquid with a metallic taste, 
and contains one equivalent of hydrogen and two of 
oxygen. It retains its liquid state under a great degree 
of cold, and mixes with water in any proportion. It 
has a strong bleaching property, instantly destroying 
vegetable colour. If exposed suddenly to a temperature 
of boiling water it is decomposed with violent explosion, 
and readily gives off oxygen at 59° Fahr, The mere 
touch of an oxidized metal, as the oxide of silver, com- 
pletely and instantaneously decomposes it, and oxygen 
gas is evolved by the union of the ozone and antozone 
so rapidly as to produce a kind of explosion attended by 
an intense evolution of heat. 

During the combustion of phosphorus in the at- 
mosphere both kinds of ozone appear, and Professor 
Schonbein considers the slow combustion of that sub- 
stance, which unites with the ozone and sets the ant- 
ozone free, as the type of all the slow oxidations which 
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10 PS£!fOMEyA OF COMBUSTION. p.. 

oi^anic and iBOt^nic bodies nndei^ La moist ai 
apheric air; that true oxidation is always pz^cedet 
iiie appearajice of the peroxide of hydrogen, and that 
compound acts an important part in slow oxidatit 
and is deeply concerned in w-niTniLl reBpiration, ant 
many other chemical actions going on in nature. 

In confirmation of these views, it is certain that oz< 
is a powerfiil minister in the wori of decay. If "wt 
be made explosive like gan-cotton by a similar proee 
it becomes pulverulent after a time, and boms withe 
exploding, thongh it BtUl retains ita shape. In t 
natural atate of the wood the oxygen is pajasive ai 
quiescent, for oxygen is a constituent of wood ; in i 
second state it is explosive, and after a time that 
succeeded by the semi-active state of ozone, which by 
slow imperceptible combustion causes the wood to deca; 
Mr. Taraday observes that tiie force which would hav 
been explosive had it been concentrated into one eSon 
expends itself in a long continaed progressive change. 

' The majestic phenomena of combustion bespeak on 
admiration and rivet our attention because of their im 
posing grandeur ; yet these are but spasmodic efibrta ii 
the grand economy of the material world, occmreuces oJ 
now and then. The slower but continuous progress of 
the elemente to their appointed resting-place, the silent, 
tranquil, ever progressing metamorphic changes involved 
in the phenomena of decomposition and decay, these we 
count for nothing and pass unheeded by. Yet with all 
their majesty, vrith all their brilliancy, all their develop- 
ment'of tremendous enei^, what are the pketiODieDa of 
combustion in the grand scheme of the universe com- 
pared with these ? "When the loud crash of the thtmder 
or the lightning's flash avrakens us from our thoughtless 
abstractions or our reveries, our feelings become im- 
pressed with the grandeur of Omnipotence and tie 
might of the elements he wields, yet the whole faiy of 
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SECT. L HYDROGEN. 1 1 

the thunderBtorm — what is that in comptLrison with the 
electric energies which sUentlj and continually exert 
themselTes in every chemical change ? Why, the electric 
force in a single i^op of water, and disturbed when that 
water is decomposed, is of itself greater than in the 
electricity of a whole thunderstorm. Those of us who 
limit our appreciation of the powers of oxygen to the 
energies displayed by this element in its feebly active 
state, form but a very inadequate idea of the aggregate 
results accomplished by it in the economy of the world.' 
Oxygen is the only known gas that is allotropic, aud is 
the only known substance that is doubly allotropic, that 
is existdng in three different states similar to oxygen, 
ozone, and antozone. 

Hydrogen when pure is an invisible gas without smell 
or taste ; it is a constituent of various acids and alka- 
lies, but is itself neither acid nor alkaline. It is highly 
inSanunable, burning with a pale light, and, as already 
mentioned, a combined jet of oxygen and hydrogen pro- 
duces heat of 8801°, which is so intense that nothing can 
vrithstand it. It is the lightest substance known. A 
balloon having the form of a globe ten feet in diameter, 
would hold 32 J poands weight of common air, while two 
pounds weight of hydrogen gas would fill it. Associated 
with this small quantity of ponderable matter, hydrogen 
has an enormous power of combination, but its activity 
is only called forth by some exterior and exciting cause. 
A mixture of two measures of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen gas would remain inert for ever, but the instant 
an electric spark is sent through it, a bright flash and 
an explosion takes place, and the result is water ; thus 
a tremendous force lies quiescent in that bland element. 

Hydrogen gas is introduced into the atn^osphere by 
imperfect combustion, but it is instantly diffused and 
becomes harmless, for aeriform fluids are capable of 
rapid and perfect diffusion through one another, each 
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12 NITROGEN. PAKT I. 

having a capacity peculiar to itself, which onder the 
same circmuBtauces is greater as ita density is less; 
therefore hydrogen the lightest of gases not only riaea 
in the air on accoiut of its levity, bnt is more quietly 
and completely difEiised than oxygen which is the snp- 
port of life. Though hydrt^n is inferior in density 
to every other gas, it surpasses them all in conducting 
electricity, just as silver and copper conduct electricity 
better than platinum, though far less dense. The great 
refrigerating power of hydrogen is owing to its extreme 
mobility and consequent rapid convection of heat, in 
which it surpasses all other gases. It ia as permeable 
to radiant heat as atmospheric air, has a very high re- 
fractive power, a specific heat of 3*2936, and may be 
substituted in many chemical formulee for a metal, 
without altering their character : hence it is sometimes 
called a metalloid. 

The quantity of nitrogen gas or azote that exists in 
nature is enormous. It constitutes four-fifths of the 
atmosphere, whence it may be had iu a pure state, as 
well as by chemical means. Like oxygen, this gas is ■ 
permanently elastic, without smell, taste, or colour ; it is 
neither acid nor alkaline, it does not change vegetable 
colours, it neither bums nor supports combustion, and 
is incapable when breathed of supporting animal life. 
It abounds in organic bodies, in all parts of the animal 
texture, in the blood, muscles, nerves, even in the 
brain; and is either a highly nutritious or poisonous 
principle in the vegetable kingdom. 

Nitrogen gas is altogether passive ; it has no affinity 
for the metals, and cannot be liberated &om any of its 
compounds even by electricity. Excepting boron and 
titanium, it will not combine directly or spontaneously 
with any simple element, even under the highest tem- 
perature, but its indirect combinations are numerous 
and violent : those with hydrogen are either noxious or 
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poisonous, those with oxygen are all deadly poisonoua. 
Had nitrogen combiiied Bpontaneously with either of 
these gasea, especially with oxygen, life would have been 
impossible as the organized creation is constituted; its 
inertneaa renders its mixture witii oxygen in atmospheric 
air innocnous. However, combinations of nitrogen and 
hydrogen, forming nitrate of ammonia, have b^en dis- 
covered in the atmosphere by Professor Schonhein, the 
union of evaporation, heat and air being the cause ; and 
as evaporation is continually going on, he concludes 
that nitrate of ammonia, nitrates and other salts are 
generated in the moist air, and are speedily washed 
down in our rainy climates into the springs and rivers. 
He considers the formation of nitrates out of water as 
highly important for vegetation, because each plant 
becomes a generator of a portion at least of its azotized 
food, while the rain furnishes the ground on which it 
stands with a supply of the same. 

In the atmosphere, nitrogen has all the mechanical 
properties of common air, but vrith a greater refractive 
power, and its specific gravity is nearly the same with 
that of oxygen. Since the atmospheric gases are the 
most permeable to radiant heat, the earth is in the 
most fevourable circumstances for being warmed by the 
solar rays, and thus the properties of the elementary 
gases are admirably adapted for our comfort, nourish- 
ment, safety, and pleasure. 

Carbon, which combined with the three elementary 
gases forms the basis of the oi^anic creation, is widely 
distributed, throughout the . globe, in enormous coal 
formations, the vegetation of former ages. Diamond is 
its purest crystalline form ; and charcoal, which is wood 
whence the volatile matters have been driven off by heat, 
is its purest amorphous state. To this simple substance 
and to hydrogen, we are indebted for terrestrial light 
and heat, whether our fiiel be coal or wood, our light a 
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candle or a lamp. The prodncts of combofition are 
carl>onic acid gas, whether pore or mixed with smolce, 
for ashes are the incombiistible earthy matter mixed 
with coal or wood, and smoke is imcoiiSQmed carbon. 
ariBing from the bad oonstmotion of oar chimneys ; ao 
that the waste is enormous in a great city like London 
where coal is the only fael. Light is given oat by in- 
candescent soUd particles, which become lominoas sooner 
than gas, for all gases have a feeble illuminating power, 
and heat restilte from the chemical combination of the 
carbon with o^gen, a process in which the chemical force 
merges into its correlative heat. Mr. Faraday observes, 
that had the result of the combination of carbon and 
oxygen been a gas only, we should have had very little 
light, and had it been a permanent solid, the world 
would hare been buried in its own ashes. 

Diamond and pure carbon leave no residnum when 
consumed ; they combine with the oxygen of our at- 
mosphere into carbonic acid gas, which is invisible, 
poisonous, and so heavy, that it may be poured from 
one vessel to another like water, thereby showing how 
much carbon it contains in an invisible state. The 
quantity of carbonic acid gas thrown into the atmosphere 
in this invisible yet ponderous state is immense, since 
six tons weight of atmospheric air rushes hourly through 
an average size blast furnace, carrying with it more 
than half a ton of carbon in the fonn of that gas, whose 
constitution and properties are always the same, whether 
it arises from combustion, fermentation, or respiration, 
which latter may be regarded as a slow combustion, 
consuming us to the bones if not supplied with carbon 
by means of food. It has been computed that two 
thousand million pounds weight of o^gen gas is daily 
converted into carbonic acid gas by these operations^ 
and given into the atmosphere, which would soon be 
contaminated by its poison and suffocating quality, were 
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it not for vegetables which decompose it, assimilate the 
carbon and set the oxygen free to mingle with the air 
and make it again fit for respiration. Carbon has a 
greater power of combination than an^ otiher simple 
substance except hydrogen, 

Mr. Faraday compressed carbonio acid gas into a 
liquid by the pressure of its own elasticity when dis- 
engaged from combination in close vessels, a force equal 
to the we^ht of thirty-five times that of our atmosphere ; 
and the liquid was reduced to a solid by M. TbUorier 
by rapid evaporation, during which the heat was given 
out BO quickly by one p&rt of the liquid, that the re- 
mainder was condensed into a substance like snow, 
which could be touched with im,ptuiity, but when mixed 
with sulphuric ether its temperature was reduced to 
166° below zero of yahrenheit'a thermometer. 

Carbon appears naturally under a great variety of 
forms, and exhibits one of the most Eltriking instances 
of allotropism, the same substance showing the greatest 
contrast in appearance and physical properties. The 
diamond, the most resplendent, transparent, and hardest 
of gems, is identical with carbon, which is black, duU, 
opaque, and brittle. Both are combustible ; carbon is 
easily ignited, but it requires a Jieat of 1860° to consume 
the diamond. 

However numerous the crystalline forms assumed by 
substances either naturally or artificially may be, they 
are aU capable of being grouped into geometrical sys- 
tems ; each system possessing its own allied and deriva- 
tive forms capableof mutual variations amongthemselves, 
but the forms of one system never assumiog those of 
the other. With that law, however, carbon and a few 
other substances are completely at variance. The 
diamond CTystallizes in octohedrons, while graphite 
which is also carbon, cTystaJlizes in six-sided plates, — 
two forms that belong to different systems quite irrecon- 
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cilable with one another : and thus carbon possesses 
the property of being dimorphona. 

Salphnr is a iimple inflaiamaUe mineral abounding 
in Toleanic conntries, either in a crystalline or amor- 
phons state, and forming a constitoent in organic 
substances, animal and vegetable. It is readily dis- 
solved by bisulphide of carbon, by benzinet and by 
a moderate heat; and copper filings exposed to its 
vapour spontaneously take fire, the chemical force of 
combination mei^ng into light and heat. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, a combination of sulphur and hydrogen, 
forms naturally during the putrefaction of organic 
matter, and Mr. Faraday observes with regard to the 
affinities of solphnr, ' ho numerous are its relations, 
so extensive its range of combinationB, that we must 
consider it to be the very foundation on which chemical 
manufacture is built up.* 

Though a simple substance, sulphur exhibits the two 
remarkable phenomena of dimorphism and the allo- 
tropic property. When reduced by heat to vapour and 
cooled slowly, it crystallizes in rhombic octohedrons ; 
when merely melted and allowed to cool slowly, it takes 
the form of oblique rhombic prisms. Here the same 
atoms when in vapour and in a liquid state are acted 
upon by different forces ; but however that may be, 
enlpUur is another singular exception to the law of the 
immutability of the crystalline systems. 

Sulphur becomes allotropic by the continued appli- 
cation of heat ; that is to say, it entirely changes its 
appearance and character, though it remains chemically 
the same. Naturally it is yellow and brittle, but when 
fused, it is a colourless pellucid fluid which by continued 
heat is changed into a black tenacious substance that 
becomes like India rubber or gutta percha when thrown 
into water. In this allotropic state it is endowed vrith 
■properties more powerful, enei^etic, and exalted ; its 
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tendencies to act chemicall; being increased like those 
of ozone. That thia black tenaciooa substance is chemi- 
callj the same -with conunou sulphor there can be no 
donbt, for when it is exposed to greater heat, it a^in 
becomes a oolourleaa peUncid floid, which thrown into 
water resumes the form of brittle yellow anlphnr. 

These new arrangementa among atoms of the same 
kind show that the immutability of matter is not 
without exceptions. 

The animal kingdom is the great reservoir of phoa- 
phoros, a simple substance that is never found nn- 
combined. It is sparingly met with in the vegetable 
kingdom, and still less in the nunerai, but may be pro- 
cured abundantly from calcined bonea. When pure it 
is colom-lees, transparent, solid, extremely poisonous, 
and so inflammable that it must be kept in water. 
In air it ia in continual combustion with oxygen, during 
which ozone ia produced, Wten burnt in a cnrrent 
of air phosphorus leaves a residuum consisting of two 
aabstancea, of which one is an acid, . the other is red 
allotropic phosphorus, which has been extensively used 
in the manufacture of lucifer matches, because its fumes 
are not deleterious, and because it inflames less easily ' 
than common phosphorus, to which it is reduced by heat 
or friction, which generates heat. 

Silicon is a simple substance, never found alone, but 
when forty-eight parts of it are combined with fifty- 
two parts of oxygen gas it forms rock crystal, the piwest 
form of silica or quartz. Silica is so abundant tiiat it 
maybe said to constitute the basis of the mineral world. 
The sand on the aea-shore, which ia the debris of quartz 
rocks, shows how universally it prevails. It is even 
abundant in the vegetable kingdom, giving strength to 
the stalks, and leaves of the grasses, and may be felt in 
the harshness of the beards of wheat and barley. Silicon 
» VOL. I. * 
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exists in three different etatea — the amorphouB, which 
haa no form ; the graphic, which takes the form of small 
hexagonal plates ; and that of octohedral silicon ; hence 
tills substance is dimorphous. 
A singular analogy obtains between silicon and carbon : 
the amorphous form of sUicon corresponds to charcoal, 
the graphic form of silicon corresponds to the graphic 
form of carbon, and the octohedral form of silicon to 
the diamond ; yet the chemical relations between the 
two substances are very small. 

Silica has hitherto been considered to be insoluble 
in pure water ; at least M. BiscKofF states that only one 
part of siHea dissolves in 769,230 parts of water ; but by 
a method hereafter to be explained. Professor Graham, 
has actually obtained a limpid solution of sUica in pure 
water. 

Boron is a constituent of boracic acid, a natural 
production in Thibet and Honte Corbalo in Tuscany. 
It is a greenish-brown solid, insoluble in water, but 
when heated to about 600° it burns in open air with a 
■rivid flame. 

Fluorine is a constituent of a very beautiful mineral, 
well known as flnor spax, which is found in cubic crys- 
tals of a green, yellow, or purple colour. Hydrofluoric 
acid obtoined chemically from the mineral is highly 
volatile and extremely corrosive. 

Three of the non-metallic simple substances, chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine, are connected by the most remark- 
able analogies. They are marine productions, for chlo- 
rine is obtained from common sea-salt and in greater 
purity from rock-salt, both of which are compounds of 
chlorine and the metal sodium. When sea-water is 
evaporated, salt and a substance called bittern remain, 
which contains a salt whence bromine is separated. 

Again, when kelp, the ashes of burnt seaweeds, is 
purified £rom the carbonate of soda and the chloride oC 
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potassium, a salt is left which ia the iodide of potass 
slum, whence iodine is obtained. Iodine is also fomid in 
sponges, oysters, and other low sea animals, as well as in 
certain mineral springs, and sometimes in combination 
with silver. These three elemental bodies have little 
affinity for one another, but they combine powerfully 
with other substances. 

Chlorine is a yellowish-green gas, twice as heavy &a 
atmospheric air, with a nozions suffocating smell and 
astringent taste. It has a powerlVil bleaching property, 
and when combined with water, which absorbs twice its 
volume of the gas, it is used for bleaching linen, in 
calico-printing, and other arts. The clear solution of 
chloride of lime is still more in use for the same purpose, 
as well as for an antidote against contagion and un- 
wholesome smells. Carbon does not bum in chlorine 
gaa, yet it is capable of supporting combustion, for oil 
of turpentine, phosphorus, thin leaves of tin and copper, 
and powdered antimony, take fire spontaneously in it. 
This gas shows its power by the development of intense 
heat, but not by brilliant light, because the results of 
its combustion are mostly vapours, or such gases aa 
have a feeble illuminating power; so chlorine differs 
materially from oxygen iu the phenomena of combus- 
tion. Mr. Faraday ob8e.rve8, however, that the bleaching 
powder is analogous to ozone in being an intermediate 
state, for chlorine is pernicious ajid violently destructive 
as a gas, perfectly ixuiocnous and quiescent in common 
salt and in its other natural combinations, while in the 
bleaching substances its energy is subdued by art, so as 
to make it an important agent in various manufactures. 

Providentially, chlorine is never found free ; but in a 
combined state it exists in enormous quantities in the 
salt of the ocean, in salt lakes, brine springs, and in 
extensive deposits of rock-salt, as weU as in organic 
liquids. It has a strong affinity for hydrogen, and forms 
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muriatic acid. A miiture of these two gases Temains 
inactive in the dark, bat explodes in stmshiiie. 

By chemical means chlorine is made to oombine with 
oxygen so as to prodace fonr substances, two of which 
are gases of each mistable eqoilibrinm and weak affinity 
that the slightest caase makes them detonate violently ; 
the other two are more stable, though they contain a 
greater quantity of oxygen. The only combination of 
chlorine with nitn^n is the most poweriiil and dan- 
gerons explosive compoond knovm. Chlorine combines 
naturally with snlphur, and with the metals so ae to 
form ores. 

Common salt affords a remarkable instance of change 
of volume by chemical combination, Twenty-fonr parts 
in balk of salt contain 20'7 parts of sodinm and 23'3 
parts of liquid chlorine ; hence by chemical combination a 
bulk of 44 is compressed into a bulk of 24, yet that 
great compression is consistent with perfect transpa- 
rency, crystallized salt being perfectly transparent to 
light, and more so as regards radiant heat than any 
other Bubstaoce. Thus chemical affinity does what no 
mechanical power could aocompliBh. 

At an ordinary temperature and barometric pressure, 
bromine is an orange red, extremely volatile fluid, which 
congeals and becomes brittle at a temperature a little 
below the zero of Fahrenheit's thermometer, and if 
combined with vniter at that degree of cold it crystallizes 
in octohedral crystals which are permanent even at 50° 
Fahr. Bromine ia very poisonous, corrodes the skin, 
has a disagreeable taste, and a smell similar to that of 
chlorine, but more pungent and hurtM. It possesses 
a powerful bleachii^ property, does not conduct electri- 
" city, and like chlorine a taper will not bum in its gas, 
though it spontaneously sets fire to "'phosphorus, and 
some of the nietals. K^isoning from analogy Professor 
Schonbein believe? that chlorine and bromine are not 
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simple substances ; he considers them to be ozonides 
analogous to the peroxides of manganese, lead, &o. He 
believes chlorine to be the peroxide of mnrium, and bro- 
mine to be the peroxide of bromium. Professor Tyndall's 
experiments on the absorption and radiation of gases 
show that the action of these two substances is very 
different from that of the simple gases. 

Iodine is a dark purple solid, crystallized in scalra or 
elongated octohedral plates. It slowly evaporates at 
ordinary temperatures, and at that of 350° Fahr. it is 
volatilized into a beautiful violet coloured gaa which 
'changes starch into a bright blue, and for that reason a 
little starch will detect the millionth of a grain of iodine 
in composition. Iodine is slightly soluble in water, has 
a hot acrid taste, and although used in medicine it is 
poisonous when taken in large doses. Its bleaching 
properties are inferior to those of its congeners, but its 
chemical combinations are the same. With hydrogen 
it forms a highly explosive compound, which detonates 
-with the slightest pressure. 

These three simple substances are analogous in almost 
every respect. They all .possess a bleaching property, 
many of their compounds are exceedingly explosive, 
combustible substances do not bimi in their gases, while 
their gases set fire spontaneously to substances generally 
reckoned incombustible. Hence, though not combus- 
tible, they support combustion, but in a very different 
manner from oxygen. Chlorine and the gases of 
bromine and iodine diluted with common air, do not 
transmit blue and violet light ; that is to say, the spec- 
trum of a sunbeam transmitted through them is deprived 
of its most refrangible coloured rays, and that which 
remains is crossed by more than a hundred equidistant 
dark lines; their spectral properties however will be 
given hereafter. They resemble oxygen in one respect — 
that when a current of electricity is passed continuously 
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tbrongh a glass tabe filled witli any of these three gaaes, 
nmch attenuated, they slowly combme with the platmum 
wire of the negative pole of the battety inserted in the 
tube. The electricity by degrees passes in diminished 
quantity, and at last ceases altogether, showing that 
matter, however attenuated, is requisite to conduct it. 

According to the experiments of M. Dnmas, the 
volatility of a compound is in the inverse ratio of the 
condensation of the substances composing it, and simple 
bodies come under the same law. Tor example, chlorine 
is more volatile than bromine, and bromine is more 
volatile than iodine ; hence according to that law,' 
chlorine is the least dense of the three, bromine is 
intermediate, and iodine is the most dense, which is 
actually the case : for chlorine is a gas, bromine a liquid, 
and iodine a solid at ordinary temperatures, which 
proves that there is a sequence in the intensity of the 
cohesive forces in this triad. 
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ON VOBCE, AND THE SBLinoKB BETWBEX FOBCB AKD UATTBB. 

FoBOE is only known to us as a manifeafcation of divine 
power which can neither be created nor destroyed. The 
store of force or energy in nature is ever changing its 
&>rm of action, its amount never. It may be dispersed 
in various directions, and subdivided so as to become 
evanescent to our perceptions ; it may be balanced so 
as to be in -abeyance, or it may become potential as in 
static electricity ; but .the instant the impediment is 
removed the power is manifested by motion. Whatever 
form force may assume it has invariably a compensation 
or equivalent, whether in the heavens or on the earth. 
.The total sum of the living forces, vis viva, or actual 
enei^y of the planets is the same every time they return 
to the same relative positions with regard to one another, 
to their orbits and to space, whatever may have been 
their velocities or mutual disturbances. In the ocean, 
the energy by which 25,000 cubic miles of water flow 
■ over a quarter of the globe in six hours, is exactly equal 
to the force or energy that makes it ebb during the suc- 
ceeding sis hours. A body acquires heat in the exact 
proportion that the adjacent substances become cold ; 
and when heat is absorbed by a body, it becomes an 
expansive energy at the expense o| those around it, 
which contracts Chemical action many miles distant 
from the electro-magnet, as ih telegraphs, is perfectly 
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equivalent to the dominant cliemical action in the 
battery. The two electricities, positive and negative, 
are developed in eqnal proportions, which may be com- 
bined so as to produce many changes in their respective 
relations, yet the sum of the energy of the one kind can 
never be made in the smallest degree either to' exceed 
or to come short of the sum of the other. 

The mechanical enei^ of machinery or workingpower 
is exhansted by the very act of workiiig, and cannot be 
restored except by the action of other forces. In clock- 
work, the weight must sink to move the wheel, and 
when the weight is down, the store of energy is gone, 
and can only be restored by raising the weight through 
the expenditure of enei^ in the human arm, and the 
expenditure of human energy must be restored by food 
and rest. The heat given off from the bodies of men 
and animals is restored by the combustion of the oxygen 
inhaled during respiration aud the carbon of the food, 
and the light and heat given out by the combustion of 
fuel, whether in the form of coal or wood, is compen- 
sated by the light and heat of the son stored up in 
living vegetables. It is this equivalent for force or 
energy which prevails in every department of nature 
that constitutes the universal and invariable law of 
the Conservation of Energy, ' a principle in physics as 
large and sure as that of the indestructibility of matter 
or the invariability of gravity. No hypothesis should 
be admitted nor any assertion of a fact credited, that 
denies this principle. No view should be inconsistent 
or incompatible with it. Many of our hypotheses in the 
present state of science may not comprehend it, and 
may be unable to suggest its consequences, but none 
should oppose or contradict it." Thus, * there is a 
definite store of energy in the universe, and every natural 
change or technical work is produced by a part only of 
' FrofeBBOi Faiada;, 
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this store; the store itaelf being eternal and unchange- 
able.'* 

Cohesion is a force which acting at inappreciably 
small distances unites atoms and molecules of the same 
kind into solids, liquids, and aeriform fluids, exactly ac- 
cording to the law of the conservation of energy ; for it 
requires the very same amount of force to dissolve their 
imiou as to form it. Cohesion varies with temperatore 
both ui simple and compound bodies, for metals can be 
liised and vaporized by artificial heat, and ice becomes 
water and aqueous vapour as the seasons change from 
winter to summer. 

In solids the force of cohesion is so strong, that their 
atoms andmolecules always retain their respectiveplaces; 
that power is so weak in liquids, that their atoms and 
molecules are capable of motion among themselves, and 
in gasra and the ethereal medium the atoms are. free and 
have no cohesion whatever. The resistance offered by 
substances to compression is an equal and contrary force. 

The reciprocal attraction between Bolida and liquids 
in capillary tubes is a case of cohesion. If a glass tube 
of extremely fine bore be plunged into a glass of water 
or alcohol, the liquid will immediately rise in the tube 
above the level of that in the cup, and the surface of the 
little suspended column wiU be a hollow hemisphere. If 
on the contrary mercury be the liquid, it will not rise so 
high in the glass tube, and the surface of the little 
column will be a convex hemisphere. There is a reci- 
procal attraction between the glass tube and the liquid, 
and another between the particles of the liquid itaelf ; 
and the effect is produced by the difference between the 
two. In the first case the attraction of the glass is 
greater than that of the liquid, and in the second it 
is less ; hence the water rises higher ia the tube than 

' Frofesscc Helmholtz. 
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ten feet, it will require four times the labour to miBe 
an equal weight to forty feet. K both these weights be 
allowed to lall freely by their gravitation, at the end of 
their descent, their velocities will be as one to two, that 
is as the square roots of their heights, but the efifect 
produced will be as their masses multiplied by one and 
four; but these are the squares of their velocities. 
Hence impetus or vis viva is equal to the mass multi- 
plied by the square of the velocity. Thua impetus is 
the true measure of the labour employed to raise the 
weights, and of the effect of their descent, and is entirely 
independent of time. 

It is well knovTO that iron becomes red-hot by per- 
cussion or impetus. The atoms of the iron are thrown 
into vibration, and these minute motions communicated 
to the nerves produce the sensation of heat. Now the 
mechanical labour required to raise the hajnmer to any 
number of feet is equal to the weight of the hammer 
multiplied by that number of feet ; but the impetus or 
mechanical effect of the &11 of the hammer is equal to 
its mass multiplied by the square of the velocity, that 
is to the vis viva : hence the quantity of heat generated 
is proportional to the vis viva. The circumstances being 
the same, if the mass be doubled the amount of heat is 
doubled ; and if the velocity be doubled the amount of 
heat is quadrupled. If the weight and the perpen- 
dicular height through which a body has £illen be 
known, the quantity of heat generated may be deter- 
mined. The same amount of heat is generated by the 
same amount of force, whatever that force may be, 
whether impetus, friction, or any other. 

Dr. Thomson has put in a strong point of view the 
quantity of heat that might be generated by percussion 
or impetus. He computed that if by any sudden shock 
the earth were arrested in its oi^it, the heat generated 
by the impulse would be equal to 11,200 degrees of the 
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centigrade thermometer, eren if the capacity of our 
planet for heat were a& low aa that of water ; it would 
therefore he mostly reduced to vapour, and should the 
earth then fall to the sun as it certainly would do, the 
quantity of heat developed by striking on the sun would 
be 400 times greater. It is even supposed that the Ught 
and heat of the sun are owing to showers of bodies 
ialling on the surface with impetus proportionate to his 
attraction, for had he been in combustion he would have 
been burnt out a^s ago. The masses of meteoric iron 
and stone that occasionally &J1 on the earth show that 
matter may be wandering in space; the vast zone of 
smaller bodies that in their annual reTolutlons round 
the son come within the earth's attraction in August 
and November, when thousaJids of them taike fire and are 
consumed on entering our atmosphere, show that a great 
amount of matter of small dimensions exists within our 
own system. Much may be beyond it which drawn by 
the sun's attraction may fall on his surface. 

When a body is heated, it absorbs one part of the 
heat ; the other part raises its temperature. The part 
absorbed increases the bulb or volume of the body, the 
expansion being the exact measure, or mechanical equi- 
valent of the heat absorbed. In fact the coefficient of 
expansion is the fractional part of the expansion in 
length, surface, or volmne of the body when its tem- 
perature is raised one degree. When the body is 
cooled, its volume is diminished, and then the contrac- 
tion is an exact measure, or mechanical equivalent of 
the heat given out, and thus expansion and contraction 
are correlatives with and represent heat aad cold. 

Specific heat is the quantity of heat required to raise 
a given bulk or a given weight of a body a given num- 
ber of degrees. In the one case it is distinguished as 
the specific heat for a constant volume, in the other for 
a constant weight. 
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Although the specific heat of a sabstance remains 
the same, its sensible and absorbed heat ma; vary reci-* 
procally to a great extent. 

Afl there can be no direct measittement of heat inde- 
dendent of matter, its mntataona and action on matter ' 
are the sole means we have of forming onr judgment 
concerning its agency in the material world. 

Hr. Jonle has proved that the gnantHy of heat 
requisite to raise the temperature of a pound of water 
<me degree of the centigrade thermometer is equivalent 
to the mechanical work or force that would raise the 
same mass of water to the height of 1,389 feet. This 
is the unit, or mechanical equivalent of heat. 

In feet, for every unit of force expended in percussion^ 
friction, or raising a weight, a definite quantity of heat 
is generated ; and conversely, when work is performed by 
the consumption of heat, for each unit of force gained, 
a unit of heat disappears. For since heat is a dynami- 
cal force of mechaiiical effect, th^% must be an equi- 
valence between mechanical work and heat as between 
cause and effect. That equivalence is a law of nature. 
The mechanical force exerted by the steam engine is 
exactly in proportion to the consumption of heat, neither 
more nor leas j for if we could produce a greater quantity 
than its equivalent we should have perpetual moticai, 
Which is impossible. When steam is employed to per- 
form any work, the temperature of the steain ia lowered ; 
the heat that disappears is trwisformed into the force 
that performs the wort, and is exactly proportional to 
the work done, and vice versd. 

The heat which is the motive force in the steam 
engine is due to the chemical combinaticm of the 
carbon of the fuel with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
A pound weight of coal when consumed in one of our 
best steam engines produces an effect equal to raising a 
weight of a million of pounds a foot high, yet marvellous 
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as that is, the inTeBtigations of recent years have demon- 
etrated the fact, that the mechaiiical energy reeident in 
a pound of coal and liberated by its combustion ia 
capable of raising to the same height ten times that 
weight.* The quantity of coal existing in the whole 
globe is beliered to be inexhaustible, hence the enei^ 
in abeyance is incalcnlable. The chemical enei^ con- 
tinufllly and actnally exerted in the great laboratory of 
nature is greater than that which maintains the planets 
in their orbits. 

The act of the combination of the atoms of carb<Hi 
and oxygen in combustion ia * now regarded exactly as 
we regard the clashing of a falling weight against the 
earth, and the heat produced in both cases is referable 
to the same cause ; " so chemical combination in com- 
bustion is only a particular case of falling bodies. 
Xhnmmond's light, the most brilliant of artificial illu- 
minations, is prodnced by a sinLultaneons shower of the 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogen gaa upon lime ; and 
platinum, the least fusible of metals, is vaporized by a 
similar shower from the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, and 
thus impetus generates both light and heat, for although 
the atoms are too email to admit of an estimation of 
their individual vis viva, there can be no doubt that 
like causes prodace like effects. 

In what manner or under what form ma^etism and 
electricity exist when quiescent in matter we know noi^ 
but the compass needles show that numerous lines of 
magnetio force, subject to periodic and secular varia- 
tions, perpetually tiuverse the earth and the ocean ; 
and tl^t waves of magnetic force occasionally sweep 
rapidly over great tracts of the globe. These pheno- 
mena would seem to stand in some periodic connection 

' The addtesfl of the preeideEt, Sir William Armstrong, C.B., to the 
Bntish Agsociation at Netrcastle'Ciii-'iyie, SStli Au^t, 1803. 
• J. Tpdall, Esq-^OB FuTce, 
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with tie Bolar spots. Professor Lamont of Munich 
has discoTered that a permanent and re^lar current 
of electricity ia propa^ted parallel to the equator all 
over the earth, and another similar to it in the atmo- 
sphere. Besides these, there ai-e currents of electricity 
in the surface of the earth, sometimes in one direction 
and sometimes in another, which decrease with the 
depth; and M. Lamont conceives that this electric 
system is the cause of terrestrial magnetism. Elec- 
tricity of intense power and' inappreciable quantity 
certainly exists in abeyance in the atmosphere and 
in all terrestrial matter till the equilibrium between 
the antagonist forces be disturbed, and then it bursts 
forth with terrific violence in the lightning flash and 
stunning cra^ of thunder. Since it requires elec- 
tricity equivalent to that in activity during a thunder- 
storm to form one drop of water, what must that 
power have been which the Omnipotent wielded when 
he created that deep over the face of which ' darkness 
brooded.' 

Electricity, .though the most formidable power in 
nature, is niade available to man by the voltaic battery, 
and by- the electro-magnetic induction apparatus, in 
the battery of which it is generated by tiie chemical 
action of dilute sulphuric acid on zinc. The positive 
and negative electricities thus produced pass in opposite 
directions through the two- conducting wires of the 
machine by a continuous transmission of force or vibra- 
tion &om atom to atom, a circulation that is accompanied 
by a continual development of heat in overcoming the 
resistance it meets with in the vrires. The electricity 
decreases as the beat increases, and vice vers4; the 
action is reciprocal. Thus electricity is merely a trans- 
mission of force. Mr. Joule has proved that the 
quantity of heat produced in a tmit of time is propor- 
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tional to the atrengUi of the ctirrent, whatever may be 
ita direction, and that its pOTrer to OTercome resistance 
is as the square of tJie force of the cnrrent. The force 
ia exactly in proportion to the chemical action which 
produces it, and that is measured by the quantity of 
zinc consumed in the battery. Thus chemical action 
produces electricity, and conversely electricity is a 
powerfol af^nt in tiw chemical composition and decom- 
position of matter. 

The light and heat of the electric spark are intenfle 
though instantaneouB ; bat a- power^ induction appa- 
ratus like SuhmkorfTs gives so rapid a succession of 
sparks that the light and heat are sensibly continuous 
and of great intensity. The light and heat, powerful 
aa lightning iiself, are produced by the combined cur- 
rents of two batteries, each consisting of fifty Bonsen 
elements of - moderate size. Thia formidable united 
current passea through a circnit of thick copper wire 
coated with silk thread, with an intensity of perpetnallj 
renewed heat that no substance can resist. When the 
copper conducting wires are fitted with charcoal termi- 
nals and brought near to one another, the dazzling lights 
emanating &om each pole combine in one blaze of in- 
supportable brilliancy. The most refractory substances, 
sihca, alumina, iron and platinum, when placed between 
the poles, immediately melt like wax, and volatilize. 
Charcoal is so good a conductor of electricity that when 
.the terminals are in contact they complete tiie cirboit, 
and neither light nor heat appear. Air and glaas are 
non-conductors, yet the apark has passed throogh 
several inches of air and perforated a mass of glaaa two 
inches thick. A long electric spark combines or de- 
composes a greater quantity of gas or vapour than a 
short one, and for a given induction apparatus and 
induction current, H. Perrot has shown that there 
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exists a length of spark correspouding to a maiinnmi 
chemical action. 

Professor Seebeck of Berlin discoTered tliat electiiu 
currents are produced by the partial application of heat 
to a circuit formed of- two solid coudacting substances 
as antimony and bismuth soldered togelier,— another 
proof of the correlation of heat and electricity. 

There cannot be a doabt that the atoms of a con' 
ducting wire are in motion, and that they sueceesively 
take definite and momeDtary positions during the pas- 
sage of an electric current, after which they return 
BucceesiTely to their normal state. When electricity ia 
iuTariably sent froja the same pole of an iuductive 
apparatus through the wire of a. telegraph, in a very 
short time the wire is torn or divided into small sections, 
which destroy its contiuuity ; but when the electricity 
is sent &om each pole alternately, the ccmdueting wire 
is not injured. As each atom of the wire has its own 
electricity, this seems to indicate that during the suc- 
cesaive transits of the same kind of electricity, the pole 
of each individual atom is attracted more and more in 
the same direction, till at last they no longer return to 
their normal 8tat«, the cohesive force ia overeonie, and 
a rupture takes place, the more readily if there be any 
imperfection in the wire. Since the electricity from 
the other pole of the machine would have the same 
effect, but in the contrary direction, an alternate 
motion in the atoms mnst maintain the continuity of 
the wire. 

A closed onrrent of electricity or magnetism is accom- 
panied by a simultaneous current of the opposite force 
in the tangential direction equal in quality and inten- 
sity. Thus the electric and magnetic currents, which 
are merely liansmissionB of energy, differ by moving at 
right angles to one another ; their effects are alike, yet 
they are not identical. 

TOL. i. * D 
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The amotmt of the chemical action of light has been 
determined bj ProfesBor Boacoe to be directly propor- 
tional to the intensity of the light ; Bud when the light 
ia coQstajit the amount of action is exactly proportional 
to the time of exposure. It appears that equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen explode in sunshine, but 
combine slowly in shade ; and as the combined gases 
are absorbed by water as soon as combined, the gradual 
diminution of the volume of the mixed gases during 
the time of absorption is a measure of the amount of 
action exerted by the light. 

Professor Wm. Thomson has computed, by the aid of 
Poullet's data of solar radiations and Mr. Joule's me- 
chanical equiralent of heat, that the mechanical ralue 
of the whole energy, active and potential, of the dis- 
turbances kept up on the ethereal medium by the 
vibrations of the solar light in a cubic mile of onr 
atmosphere, is equal to 12,050 times the unit of me- 
chanit^ force : that is to say, twelve thousand and 
fifty times the force that would raise a pound weight of 
matter to the height of one foot. The sensible height 
of the atmosphere is about foHrr miles, whence some 
idea may be formed of the vast amount of force exerted 
by the sun's light within the limits of the terrestrial 
atmosphere. The green mantle which clothes the earth 
proves ttnder a beautiful form the influence of light on 
the oi^anic world. 

It has been proved that at any given fixed temperature 
the amount of light and heat absorbed and that which is 
emitted remains constant for all bodieg. The greater the 
amount absorbed, the greater the amount radiated. The 
molecules or atoms of the bodies in consequence of the 
law of resonance emit those ethereal ondolatory motions 
which have been previously impressed upon them, as a 
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maBical instnitaent resounds in answer to the not« im- 
presBed apon it. The whole is referable to molecular or 
atomic motion, for in absorption the vibrations of the 
ether are communicated to the atoms, and in radiation, 
the vibrations are returned a^in to the ether. This 
principle is known as the law of exchange.' 

Matter has a decomposing and an elective power with 
regard to both radiant light and heat ; most coloured 
bodies, such as flowers, green leaves, dyed cloth, &c., 
though seen by reflection, owe their colour to absofption. 
The light by which they are seen is reflected, but it is 
not in reflection that the selection of the rays is made . 
which causes the ohjeetfl to appear coloured. When 
light foils upon red cloth, a small portion is reflected at 
the outer surfaces of the fibres, and this portion, if it 
coidd be observed alone, would be found to be colour- 
less. The greater portion of the light penetrates into 
the fibres, when it immediately b^^s to suffer ab- 
sorption on the part of the colouring matter. On ar- 
riving at the second surface of the fibre, a portion is re- 
flected and a portion passes on, to be afterwards reflected 
&om, or absorbed by, fibres lying more deeply. At each 
reflection the various kinds of light are reflected in as 
nearly as possible the same proportion, but in passing 
across the fibres while going and returning they suffer 
very unequal absorption on the part of the colouring 
matter ; so that in the aggregation of the light perceived 
the different components of white light are present in 
proportions widely different from those they bear to 
each other in white light itself, and the result is a vivid 
colouring. 

In certain substances however, as gold and copper, the 
different components of white light are reflected with 
different degrees of intensity, and the light becomes 
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coloured by these reflections. Gold is yellow by reflection ; 
red cloth is red by absorption. In the same sense, phy- 
sically speaking, in which the red cloth is red, gold is 
not yellow bnt bine or green ; such is in tact the colonr 
of gold by transnuBsion through gold leaf, and therefore 
gold is greenish bine by absorption. In this case we 
see that while the substance copiously reflects and in- 
tensely absorbs rays of all kinds, it mote copiously re- 
flects the less re&angible rays with respect to which it 
is more intensely opaque. In general absotptiou and 
radiation are independent of colour. 

There is a vast diversity in the property which sub- 
stances possess with regard to the transm^ion - of 
radiant light and heat ; glass, for instance, transmits 
light abundantly, bat is imperrious to heat from non- 
luminous sources ; while o^er substances, which are 
altogether opaque to light, transmit heat copionsly, as 
the bisulphide of carbon, which of all liquids is the most 
diathermic, while water in all its forms is almost im- 
pervious to heat. 

Sir William Herschel discovered that invisible rays 
of high heating power exist beyond the red end of the 
solar spectrum, and Mr. Tyndall has shown that the 
reason of a substance being impervious to the light of 
the most brilliant flame and at the same time pervious 
to these extra red rays is, that the intercepted rays of 
light are those whose periods of recurrence coincide 
with the periods of oscillation possible to the atoms of 
the substance in question. The elastic forces which 
separate these atonis are such as to compel them to 
vibrate in definite periods, and when their periods syn- 
chronize vrith those of the ethereal waves, the latter are 
absorbed. Thus transparency in liquids as well as in 
gases is synonymous with discord, while opacity is syno- 
nymous with accord between the periods of the waves 
of etiier and those of the body on which they impinge. 
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All ordinary transparent and colourless substances owe 
their transparency to the discord which exists between 
the oscillating periods of their molecules aiid those of 
the Waves of the whole visible spectrum. The general 
discord of the vibrating periods of the molecules of 
cottvpownd bodies with the light-giving waves of the 
spectrum may be inferred from the prevalence of the 
property of transparency in compounds, while their 
greater harmony with the extra red periods is to be in- 
ferred from their opacity to the extra red rays. Water 
illnstrates this transparency and opacity in the most 
striking manner. It is highly transparent to the lumi- 
nous rays, which demonstrates the incapacity of its mole- 
cules to oscillate in periods which excite vision. It is 
as highly opaque to the extra red oscillations, which 
proves the synchronism of its periods with more of the 
longer waves. If, then, to the radiation from any source 
water shows itself to be eminently or perfectly opaque, 
it is a proof that the molecules whence the radiation 
emanates must oscillate in extra red periods. 

It has been already mentioned that many substances 
which transmit radiant heat freely radiate badly, and- 
vice versa,. Boch-salt is extremely permeable to radiant 
heat but radiates feebly ; the reason according to Mr. 
Tyndall is, that the motion of the molecules of the salt, ' 
instead of being expended on the ether between them 
and then communicated to the ether external to the 
mass, is transmitted freely from nLolecule'to molecule. 

Alum is exactly the reverse. Mr. Balfour Stewart 
proved that alom is an excellent radiator, and Mr, 
TyndaU proved it to be a very bad conductor, imparting 
finely and with ease the motion of its molecules to the 
external ether, and ' for that very reason it finds difficulty 
in transferring the motion from molecule to molecule. 
The molecules are so constituted that when one of them 
approaches its neighbour, a swell is produced in the 
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interrening etlier ; this motion is immediatelj^ commu- 
nicated to the ether ontaide, and is thus lost for the 
pnrpoBee of condoction.'* 

Melloni had investigated the laws of the radiation and 
absorption of radiant heat in solid and liquid matter ; 
but its radiation and absorption by gases and vaponrs 
was unknown previous to the experiments of Mr. Tyndall. 

The apparatus employed was a horizontal brass tube 
four feet long, between two and three inches in diameter, 
polished inside, and closed air-tight at each end by a 
plate of rock-saJt, which transmits more heat than any 
other substance. The air could be pumped out of the 
tube by one pipe, and the gas or vapour for the experi- 
ment introduced by another. Close to one end of the 
brass tube there was a thermo-electric pile connected 
with its goniometer. On each side of this arrangement 
there was a vessel of water kept at the boiling point. 
These two vessels were so placed that when the rays of 
heat fcom one of them passed through the exhausted 
tube, and fell upon one face of the thermo-electric pHe, 
their effect was so neutralized or balanced by the rays 
. of heat fiilling on the opposite face of the pile from the 
other, thus the needle of the goniometer was steadily 
maintained at zero, and its deflection instantly showed 
the absorbent effect produced by any gas or vapour that 
was admitted into the exhausted tube. 

Since aqueous vapour has a very exalted absorbent 
power, a ga« or vapour was rendered perfectly dry 
before its absorbent capacity was determined. For that 
purpose the pipe that introduced it into the brass 
experimental tube was so constructed that the gas had 
firat to pass over fragments of pumice-stone wet with 
strong sulphuric acid, which absorbed its moisture and 
dried it. Common atmospheric air, however, was not 

• TjaAaXi on Heat. 
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only dried in this manner, but it was deprived of its 
carbonic acid by paasing over caustic potash, and many 
other precautions were taken to prevent the possibility 
of error. 

Under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, when 
the experiiaental tube was exhausted, the needle of the 
goniometer stood at zero, hut ae soon as pure dry 
atmospheric aif waa introduced into the tube ila absorp- 
tion caused the needle to move from zero to 1°. 

The tube was again exhausted ; the needle stood at 
zero, but was deflected from zero to 1° as soon as the 
tube was filled with oxygen. A similar experiment was 
made with nitrogen and hydrogen vrith the same result. 
Thus, dry air and the elementary gases, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen, have the same absorptive power, and 
consequently they all deflected the needle of the gonio- 
meter one degree. The whole amount of radiant heat 
that passed through the exhausted tube produced a 
deflection of 71° 5' ; hence taking as unit of heat the 
amount that would deflect the needle one degree, the 
number of units expressed by 71° 5' is 308, consequently 
the absorption of each of these four gases amounts to 
^%^, or 0'3 per cent. The most deUcate tests could not 
show any, difference between the three first, but Pro- 
fessor Tyndall had reason to believe that hydrogen has 
the lowest absorptive power of all gases and vapours, 
though he was unable to express the amount. The 
absorptive power of all four is very much less than that 
of every other gas ur vapour, and invariably deflects the 
needle to 1°, which thus becomes the unit of comparison. 

Oleflant gas, the most luminous of the constituents of . 
coal gas, possesses the highest absorptive power of the 
permanent ceases. When sent into the exhausted tube 
it deflected the needle of the goniometer from 0° to 
70° 3', which is equivalent to 290 units. The whole 
heat that passed through the exhausted tube before the 
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gaa -was admitted produced a deflection of 75" or 360 
units, consequently more than -^ths or 81 per cent, of 
the whole heat waa cut off hy tiie olefiant gas. Such 
opacity to heat in so transparent a gas is quite taarrel- 
lous. A current of it was sent into the open air between 
the thermO'electric pile and one of the sources of beat, 
and although it was perfectly invisible, it instantly 
deflected the needle of the goniometer from 0° to 41°. 

In order to ascertain the relation between the density 
of the gas and the quantity of heat extinguished or 
absorbed, an ordinary mercurial gauge was attached to 
the air-pump. The experimental tube was exhausted, 
and the needle of the goniometer stood at zero. Then, 
from a gradoated glass vessel, measures of olefiant gas, 
each amountii^ to the j^j th of a cubic inch, were succes- 
sirely sent through the drying pipe into the exhausted 
tube. The amount of the heat absorbed and the de- 
pression of the mercurial column corresponding to each 
measure of gas as it was introduced, was registered 
from one to fifteen measures. This experiment showed 
that for very small quantities of gas, the absorption is 
exactly proportional to the density or tension. One 
measure of the gas only produced a depression of the 
merctuial column amounting to the -j^th part of an 
inch, or about the ^th of a millimetre. 

In many of the vapours of volatile liquids, the pre- 
ceding law only prevails to a certain amount of pressure 
differing in each case, beyond which increase of tension 
produces diminished effects. In snlphnric ether the 
change begins at the eleventh term. 

In bisulphide of carbon the law changes after the 
sixth measure, &c. 

In order to adapt the apparatus for experiments on 
coloured gases, a glass experimental tube 2 ft. 9 in. long, 
and 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter, was suhstitated for the brass 
tube, and, instead of boiUng water, sources of radiant 
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Heat liaving a oonBtant temperature of 270° Cent, were 
adopted. 

The following table shows the absorption of a niua- 
ber of gaaes at a. common pressore or tension of one 
atmosphere. 



Dry air . . 






1 


Carbonic acid . . 


OxygeD . . 








Nitrouaoiide . . 


NitTogfln.' . 










Hydrogen 






1 




ChloriDB . 






39 


Su'^u^ acid ! 


Hydrochloric luad 






62 


OUfiant e»s . . 


Carbonic oiide 






90 





The absorptive power of ammonia is so great, that 
although as transparent in the glass tube as if it had 
been a Tacuum, a length of three feet of it would be 
perfectly impervious or black to the heat here employed, 
yet even this does not express the energy which it ex- 
hibits under one inch of pressure. 

When the relative absorptive actions of gases and 
vapours is compared, it must be under the same amount 
of pressure. Hence, for one inch of tension, the absorp- 
tive action of 



Diywr 




= 1 


Oxygen 






Nilrceen 






Hydr<^n 












Bromine 




. 160 




acid . 


. 1006 





750 


Nitric oxide . . 


1590 


Nitrous oiide . 


1860 


Sulphide of bydrogen . 


2100 






defiant gas. 


7950 




8800 



Thus, for a tension of an inch of mercury, the 

. absorption of ammonia exceeds that of air more than 

7000 times ; the action of olefiant gas is 7950 times, and 

that of sulphurous acid 8800 times, greater than the 

absorption of air. 

The effect produced by ji^th of an inch of tension 
of air and the elementary gases is equivalent to that 
produced by one inch in the others, so the unit repre- 
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eenting the abaorption of these four gases is otily the 
^th part of the unit in the preceding table. 

It appears from the preceding tables of oomparatiTe 
absorption that chlorine, a highlyHwloured gas with a 
specific gravity of 2'45, baa an absorptive power ex- 
pressed by S9° nnder the pressnre of one' atanosphere, 
while, at the same tension, hydrochloric acid, a chemical 
compotuid of chlorine and hydrogen which is perfectly 
transparent, with a specific gravity of only 1-26, has an 
absorptive action amonntiiig to 62, whence it appears 
that the chemical change which renders chlorine more 
transparent to light., makes it more opaqne to obscure 
heat. Again, bromine, which is fer less permeable to 
Light than chlorine, and has a specific gravity of 5*54, 
has an absorptive power of 160 under a tension of one 
inch ; while hydrobromic acid, which is perfectly trans- 
parent to light, has an absorptive action for obscure 
heat amoimtiog to 1005. This is a striking instance of 
transparency to light and opacity to heat being produced 
by the very same chemical art. 

The enormous difference between the absorptive 
power of compound and simple gases and vapours is 
asciibed to their atomic structure ; in fact the radiant 
and absorptive powers augment as the number of atoms 
in the compound molecule augments. The three ele- 
mentary gases are formed of simple atoms, the compound 
gases and vapours consist of different kinds of atoms 
chemically united into groups. Both are free to receive 
the vibratory motions of the ether which constitute heat ; 
but single atoms must produce a less effect than when 
. a number of them are united into a molecule. The 
atoms are loaded by their chemical union, which offers a 
greater saria/ce of resistance to the vibrations of heat, 
and renders the motion of the molecule more sluggish 
and more fit to accept the slowly recurrent waves of the 
obscure heat that strike upon it. 
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Thus when atoms of hydrogen and nitrogen are 
mixed in the proportion of three to one, the absorptiou 
of the mixture is represented by unity ; but when they 
are chemically onited in ammonia, the absorption is 1190 
times as great. Atoms of hydrogen and oxygen mixed 
in the proportion of two to one absorb Yery feebly ; when 
chemically united into a molecule of aqueous vapoup 
the abaorptiTe power is enormous. lie absorptiTe 
power of nitrous oxide, a chemical compoond of oxygen 
and nitrogen, exceeds that of dry air 250 times ; a con- 
vincing proof that the atmosphere is a mixture and not 
a compound gas. Olefiant gas at five inches of tension 
absorbs 1000 times that of its constituent hydrogen. In 
fact ail the compound gases and vapoora iar sorpaea 
the simple elementary gases and dry atmospheric air in 
their capacity for absorption. 

Chlorine and bromine, which have so many eingnlar 
properties in common, have this peculiarity also, that 
though simple substances respectiyely formed of homo- 
geneous atoms, their absorptive powers are similar to 
those of compound substances, for the absorptive power 
of chlorine is 60 times that of the elementary gases, and 
that of bromine 160 times. This high absorptive power 
is ascribed by Professor Tyndall to their atoms being 
united into groups which act powerfully aa oscillating 
systems, instead of the feeble action of single atoms. 

Ozone is an analogous instance of the presumed union 
of homologous atoms into oscillating groups. By com- 
paring the absorptive eflfect of ozonized oxygen obtained 
Irom the electric decomposition of water with that of 
the same oxygen deprived of its ozone by passing it over 
a very strong solution of iodide of potassium. Professor 
Tyndall found that ozonized oxygen posBesses an absorp- 
tion force 136 times greater than that of pure oxygen. 
The quantity of ozone producing this astonishing effect 
was too small even to admit of estimation, for less 
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of measnremeut. This resolt indnced FrofeBSor Tjndall 
to beliere that ozone is produced by the packing of the 
atoms of elementary oxygen into oscillatory groups ; and 
that heating diesolves the bond of nnion and allows the 
atoms to awing singly, thus disqnalifying them from 
either intercepting or generating the motion which aa 
systems they were competent to intercept and generate. 
The indefinitely small and invisible constituents of 
perfumes of plants and flowers are proved to be com- 
potmd bodies by their absorptive and radiating proper- 
ties. The dried leaves of a flower or aromatic plant such 
as thyme were stuflM into a glass tube 18 inches long 
and a quarter of an inch in diameter. It was then 
inserted between the drying pipe of tjie machine and 
the experimental glass tube, which was exhausted, and 
the needle of the goniometer stood at zero. Then when 
the air admitted into the drying pipe passed over the 
thyme and carried its aroma iuto the experimental tube, 
the needle waa deflected, and from thence the absorption 
of the thyme was computed to be 33 times greater than 
that of the air which carried it. By the same process 
it was found that the absorption of peppermint was 34 
times, spearmint 38 times, lavender 32 times, and worm- 
wood 41 times greater than that of the diy air, which 
was unity as usual. When small equal squares of bibu- 
lous paper rolled into cylinders and moistened with an 
aromatic oil, were substituted for the dried herbs, the 
absorption corresponding to the deflection of the needle 
was for dry air, equal to 1, — 
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SECT. n. BY IHE FEB.FUMES OF PLANTS. 4^ 

Tha absorption of thyme and lavender aliowa kow 
much aroma is lost when plants are dried. So great 
is the absorption of heat, that the perfume of a flower- 
bed may be more ef&cacious than the entire oxygen and 
nitrogen of the atmosphere above it. 

The enormous absorption and consequently radiating 
power of the perfumes of plants and flowers ia a proof 
that their constituent parts are molecules and not 
simple atoms, iacredihle as it may seem. The absolute . 
weight of the substances producing these wonderful 
effects is unknown, but there must be great differences : 
some perfumes are carried to vast distances, others are 
less volatile, and that of mignonette was remarked by 
Dr. Wollaston to be absolutely so heavy that it was 
quite as powerful below a balcony containing a box of 
that plant, as in the balcony ifaelf. 

The perfumes dining the experiments adhered to all 
parts of the apparatus so pertinaciously, that after a con- 
tinued stream of dry air had been pumped through the 
tube till the exhaustion seemed to be complete and the 
needle stood at zero, after a few minutes' repose, the 
residue of the perfume came out so powerfully from the 
crannies of the apparatus as almost to restore the 
original deflection. * The quantities of those residues 
must be left to the imagination to conceive. If they 
were multiplied by bUKous they probably would not 
obtain the density of the air.' 

The absorptive power of the odour of musk was 72 or 
74 times that of the air that conveyed it into the ex- 
perimental tube; the quantity that produced it was 
quite inappreciable, yet the perfume was so persistent 
that the piecea of the apparatus through which it had 
passed haA to be boiled in a solution of soda before they 
were fit for other experiments. 

The absorption of many gases and vapours having 
been determined, their radiation waa measured by a 
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^ RADIATION EQUAL TO ABSORPTION. part i. 

very simple arrangement. The thermo-electric pile 
was raised on a stand with a screen of polished tin in 
front of it. A heated copper ball in a perforated ring 
on a low stand was placed behind the sween ; all direct 
radiation from the ball was thns cut off, but the heated 
air rising in a column above the screen radiated its heat 
on the pile and deflected the needle of the goniometer 
60° when the ball was red-hot ; but the radiation of the 
hot air was neutralized by another source of radiant 
heat on the opposite side of the pile which kept the 
needle steadily at zero. Then a purified gas or Tapotir 
conveyed by a pipe into the perforated ring which held 
the ball rose mixed with the heated air above the screen, 
but the radiation of the gas or vapour alone was shown 
by the .deflection of the needle, because that of the air 
was compensated. With this apparatus Professor 
Tyndall proved that the amount of the absorption of 
each gas and vapour is exactly equal to the amount of 
its radiation. He has shown that this result is a neces- 
sary consequence of the dynamical nature of heat. For 
as no atom or molecule is capable of existing in vibra- 
ting ether without accepting a portion of the motion, the 
very same quality whatever it may be that enables it to 
do so, must enable it to impart its motion to still ether 
when plunged into it. ' Hence from the existence of 
absorption we may on theoretic grounds infallibly infer 
a capacity for radiation ; from the existence of radia- 
tion we may with equal certainty infer a capacity for 
absorption, and each of them must be regarded as the 
measure of the other.' This reasoning, founded simply 
on the mechanical relations of the ether aud the atoms 
immersed in it, is completely verified by experiment. 

Hitherto the absorption and radiation of heat by the 
same thickness of different gases and vapours have been 
compared with each other, but in a recent series of ex- 
periments Mr. Tyndall has compared the action of dif- 
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SECT. n. EFFECT OF THE T3ICKNESS OF A GAS. 47 

ferent thickneasea of the same gaa or Tapour on radiant 
heat. The experiments, extend from athickness of O'Ol 
of an inch to IJiat of 49'4 incbea. The instrmnent em- 
ployed for ascertaining the action of the smaller thick- 
aesa was a horizontal hollow cylinder closed at one end 
by a plate of rock-salt. A second cylinder was fitted 
into this with its end also closed by a plate of rock-salt. 
This cylinder moved within the other like a piston, so 
that the two plates of rock-salt could be brought into 
flat contact with one another, or could be separated to 
any required distance, and the distance between the 
platea was measured by a vernier. At one end of 
the cylinder there was a source of constant heat, and 
the differential goniometer already described at the 
other. With this apparatus Mr. Tyndall found that 
olefiant gas maintains its great superiority over the 
other gases in absorptive power at all thicknesses. A 
layer of that gas not more than 0*01 of an inch thick 
intercepted about one per cent, of the total radiation. 
This great absorption correaponded to a deflection of 
11° of the needle of the goniometer, and auch was the 
delicacy of the apparatua that it would be possible to 
measure the action of a layer of this gas of less thickness 
than a sheet of writing paper. A layer of olefiant gaa 
two inchea thick intercepfai nearly 30 per cent, of the 
entire radiation. A shell of olefiant gaa two inchea thick 
surrounding our globe would offer no appreciable hin- 
drance to the solar rays in coming to the earth, but it 
would intercept, and in great part return, 30 per cent, of 
.the terrestrial radiation ; under auch a canopy the sur- 
face of the earth would probably be raised to a stifling 



The apparatus for measuring the action of the greater 
thicknesses of gas was a hollow brass cylinder 49'4 
inches long, closed at both ends by plates of rock-salt, 
and divided internally int» two compartments or chaniT 
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48 EFFECT OF THE THICKNESS OF A OAS. pa»T I. 

ben by a tliird plate of rock-salt movable in the interior ; 
tbe source of heat beings at one end and the differential 
goniometer at the other. 

Carbonic oxide and carbonic acid are perrions to a 
vast m^ority of the rays of radiant heat. When tbe 
cylinder was filled with carbonic oxide gaa and bo 
divided, by moring tbe internal plate of rock-salt, that 
a stratam of the gaa 8 inches long was next to the 
soiirce of heat, aod that 41*4 inches long farthest trom 
it, the 8 inches of gas intercepted 6 per cent, of the 
whole radiation. Bat when tiie plate of rock-salt waa 
moved till the colamo 41*4 inches long was next to the 
' source of beat, and that of 8 inches fefthest &om that 
Bonrce, or behind the long one, tbe absorption of the 8 
inches was sensibly zero. In like manner eight inches 
of carbonic acid ga« when in front of a colomn of 41*4 
inches of the some gas absorbed 6^ per cent, of the 
whole radiation, while placed behind that colnnm the 
efiect was nearly zero. Tbe reason is that when the 
8-iiich stratum is in front, it stops the main portion of 
tbe lays which give it its thermal colours,' while placed 
behind these same rays have been almost wholly with- 
drawn, and to the remaining 94 per cent, of the radia- 
tion the gases are sensibly permeable. 

It is inferred from on extension of this reasoning that 
the sum of the absorptions of the two chambers taken 
separately must always be greater than the absorption 
effected by a single column d£ the ga^i of a length equal 
to the sum of the two chambers j this conclusion is 
illostrated in a striking manner by the experiments. 
It is also found that when the mean of the sums of the 
absorptions is divided by the absorption of the 8um,'the 
quotient is sensibly the same for all gases. It may 
farther be inferred that tbe sum erf the absorptions 

' Analogous to tranaparent media which recnve their colour b; stopping 
Dt alMorbing Kme of tbe eoloon of iFMto light and tniumittiiig othen. 
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must diminisb and approximate to the absorption of 
tlie eum as the two chambers become more unequai in 
length, and that the sum of the absorptions of the two 
chambeis is a maximom when the medial plat« of rock- 
salt divides the long tnbe into two equal parts. 

When air enters an exhausted tube it is heated dy- 
namically by the collision of its particles on the sides 
of the tube as it rushes in to fill the vacuum ; ajid when 
the tube is exhausted again by the air pump, chilling is 
produced by the application of a portion of the heat of 
the" air to generate vis viva. This dynamic principle 
occurred in some of the experiments, and was dext«- 
rously adopted and applied to the solution of a strUdng, 
and unprecedented problem: "To determine the radia- 
tion and absorption of gases and vapours without amy 
eowrce of heat esttemal to the gaseous body itself.' 

The two external sources of heat being therefore dis- 
pensed with in the abaorptire apparatus, the thermo- 
electric pile was presented to the cold glass tube which 
was exhausted, and the needle of the goniometer stood 
at zero. Nitrous acid on entering the exhausted tube 
became heated and radiated its heat upon the adjacent 
face of the pile which deflected the needle of the gonio- 
meter through 28° in the direction that indicates ab- 
sorption. As the heat of the gas became gradually 
exhJa,iisted, the Jieedle returned slowly to zero. The 
pump was now worked, the rarefied gaa in the tube was 
'chilled, and the adjacent face of the pile gradually 
poured its heat on the chilled tube tiU the temperature 
of the pile was so much lowered, that the needle was 
deflected 20° on the n^ative side of zero, that is on the 
side denoting radiation. 

When defiant gaa entered the exhausted tube, the 
needle showed an absorption of 67°, and when the gas 
was pumped out again, the needle showed a radiation 
amounting to 41°. When the gas was liien pumped 
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out, very dry atmospheric air was introduced into the 
tuhe, — the needle pointed to 59° indicating absorption ; 
and when it wfui pumped out again the needle swung to 
iiearlj 40° on the other side of zero, indicating radiation. 
Bemembering that the radiation and absorption of dry 
air only produce a deflection of 1°, it is evident that the 
preceding great deflection of the needle is entirely owing 
to the action of the small' residue of defiant gas that 
remained In the exhausted tube. In order to ascertain 
how much the quantity of a gas or vapour might be 
reduced before its action became insensible, the vapour 
of boracic ether, which has the greatest absorptive 
energy, was chosen. 

The mercurial gauge for measuring the pressure or 
tension of the vapour already mentioned remained at- 
tached to the apparatus. When one-tenth of an inch 
of the vapour of boracic ether was admitted into the 
exhausted tube, the barometer stood at 30 inches : hence 
the tension of the vapour within the tube was the -j^th 
part of an atmosphere. Dynamically heated by dry air 
the radiation of the vapour produced a deflection of 56°. 
Again the tube was exhausted to 0-2 of an inch and the 
quantity of vapour was thereby reduced to j-J-o^h of its 
first amount ; the needle was allowed to come to zero, 
and the residue of the vapour produced a deflection of 
42'. The pump was again worked till a vacuum of 0*2 
of an inch was obtained, this residue containing of 
course the -j-^th of the quantity of ether present in the 
tube ; and on dynamically heating the residue, its radia- 
tion produced a deflection of 20'. 

Thus it is evident that the tension of the ether in 
these experiments was continually diminished by th^ 
0'2 of an inch, consequently its quantity was continually 
diminished by its y^th part, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding decrease in the deflections of the needle. The 
flnal result of this process showed that the radiation 
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Si DYNAMICAL EVOLUTION OF SEAT. pam i. 

AM sources of heat being dispeoBed with, the chamb^- 
next the voltaic pile contained the gas which was to act 
as an absorber, and the more remote as a radiator. 

Heat is erolred in air when ite motion is arrested ; on 
entering an exhausted tnbe, the more rapid the motion 

~ the greater the heat. Both chambers of the cylinder 
were at first filled with the rapour to be examined, the 
nsoal jHressnre being the -^ part of an atmosphere. 

~ Bat the vapour entered bo slowly, and the quantity yraa 
BO small that the radiation due to the warming of the 
vapour by its own collision was insensible. The needle 
of the goniometer being at zero, dry air wag allowed to 
enter the chamber most distuit from the pile ; this air 
became heated dynamically by the ooUiBion of its par- 
ticles against the sides of the tube, commnnicated its 
heat to the vapour, and the vapour immediately dis- 
charged the heat -thas coiamunicated to it a^inst the 
pUfl. This case not only resembles, but is actually of 
the same uLechanical character as, that in which a 
vibrating tuning fork is brought into contact with a 
Buriace of some extent. The fork, which before was 
inaudible, becomes at once a copious source of sound. 
What the sounding board is to the fork, the compound 
molecule is to the elementary atom. The tuning fork 
vibrating alone is in the condition of the a,t(ffa radiating 
alone ; the sound of the one and the heat of the other 
being insensible. Bat in association vrith salphurie 
or acetic ether vapour the elementary ^tom is in the 
condition of the tuning fork applied to its sounding 
board, communicating motion to the luminiferous ether 
through the molecules, as the fork throiigh the board 
communicates ite motion to the air. 

Mr. Tyndall's experiments show the great opacity of 
a gas to radiations from the same gas, and maylifaewiBe 
show the remarkable Influence of attenuation in the 
case of vapour. The individual moIeculeB of a vapour 
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54 ABSOSFTION BY AQUEOUS VAFOVR. PiET i. 

tion of the needle of the goniometer showed that the 
absorptiTe power of the aqneons vapour exceeded that 
of the dry air 80 times. Now since in the atmo- 
sphere there is one molecule of aqueous vapour with an 
absorptive power of 80 for every 200 atoms of oxygen 
and nitrogen whose absorptive power is 1 like that of one 
of its constituent atoms, it follows by comparison that 
the absorptive power of the molecule is 16,000 times 
greater than that of an atom of either oxygen 
or nitrogen. From this enormous opaoil^ to obscure 
heat ' it is certain that more than ten per cent, of the 
teirestrial radiation li-om Hie soil of England is stopped 
within ten feet of the sur&ce of the soil ; remove for a 
single summer night the aqueous vapour from the air 
which overspreads the country, and you would assuredly 
destroy every plant capable of being destroyed by a 
freezing temperature.' 

The quantity of vapour in each place varies with the 
latitude, the season, and other circumstances ; bat when- 
ever the amount of heat radiated from the earth sur- 
passes the absorption, the remainder passes through 
the vapour into space, and for the same reason the 
residue of that coming from the sun pasHes through the 
vapour and comes to the earth, so that whatever may 
be the local differences it has been decidedly proved 
with regard to the whole globe, that the quantity of 
heat annually received from the sun is annoaUy 
radiated into space; the latter is a force lost to the 
earth, nevertheless it does not interfere with the law 
of the conservation of force wliicb extends to the 
universe. 

By observations made during ten scientific ascents in 
a balloon to very great altitudes, Mr. Glaisher has 
proved, iJiat the theory of the uniform decrease of 
temperature with increase of elevation is no longer 
tenable. Since the absorptive force of aqueous vapour 
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ia 16,000 times that of dry air, the whole of the heat 
radiated hy the full moon is intercepted by onr atmo- 
sphere. It raises the temperature of the higher re- 
gions, dissolves the rapour, dissipates the clouds, 
prevents the formation of more, and allows the heat 
radiated from the earth to pass freely into space : thus 
confirming the common, and almost universal, belief that 
the full moon dispels the clouds. The absorptive power 
of aqueous vapour is so enormous that even the planet 
Mercury may be habitable should his atmosphere con- 
tain a sufficient quantity of it to mitigate the heat of 
the sun. 

No doubt all the heat ' from the stars must be ab- 
sorbed by the atmosphere, but their photographs show 
that it is pervious to the chemical rays. Those from 
Sirius, the nearest and brightest of the stars, travelling 
through 180 millions of millions of miles and decreasing 
in quantity iiiversely as the square of the dktance, 
still have sufficient enei^ to give a perfect photo- 
graphic impression of its spectrum ; but Sirius is sixty 
times larger than the sun, and is many times more 
luminous. A photograph of the spectrum of Capella 
has been taken, though three times more distant than 
Sirius. Photographs of double stars of the sixth and 
seventh magnitude show that actinic rays from im- 
measurable distances in space have power sufficient to 
decompose matter in unstable equilibrium on the sur- 
face of the earth. 

The chemical power of the moon's light only sur- 
passes that of Jupiter in the ratio of 6 to 4 or 5, and 
Jupiter's light has twelve times more actinic energy 
than that of Saturn. For such comparisons a standard 
of photographic intensity is requisite. 

A paper coated with chloride of silver can be pre- 
pared which has a constant degree of sensitiveness, 
and Pr. Boscoe has proved that a constant dark tint is 
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prodaced on this standard paper by a conetant qnantitj 
of light, the tint being the same, whether light of the 
intensity represented by 1 acts for the time reprewnted 
by 50, or light represented by SO acta for the time 
represented by 1 j or in other words the amount of the 
ehemical action of light is directly proportional to the 
intensity of the light, and when ^ie light is constant, 
t^ amount of action is exactly proportional to the time 
of exposure. 

The ratio of the chemical action of the rays of light 
falling- directly from the sun to the chemical action of 
the light difEdsed over the whole sky can be determined 
by means of an instmment, in which the shadow of a 
little ball is made to Ml on a senaitire paper bo as to 
intercept the direct rays of the snn, and allow it to 
be impressed by an action of the light difFosed OTer 
sky alone ; this compared with a similar paper, on 
which both the direct and indirect light has fallen, 
gives the ratio required. From this it appears, that 
the relative amount of chemically actire l^ht which 
comes directly from the sun, is very much leas than 
the amount of his direct visible light. For while 
Professor BoBCoe was making experiments at Majicheater 
on the maximmn effect of the chemical action of light, - 
he found when the sun had an altitude of 20°, that 
of 100 chemical rays which fell on a piece of standard 
paper, only about 8 came from the direct light of the 
aun ; while on the contrary, of 100 raya of visible light, 
QQ came directly from the sun, and only 40 from the 
light difibsed over the whole sky, ao that the diffused 
light ia richer in chemical raya than the direct solar 
beam, ' a atartHug reault,' but borne out by observations 
not only made at Manchester and in its vicinity, but 
at £ew, Heidelberg, and at Far4 on the Amazon nearly 
under the equator. 

On account of the increasing rarity of the atmo- 
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0U8 observations were m&de at Glreenwich Observatory 
and in the balloon, when at more than three miles' 
above the surlace of the earth, the standard paper 
exposed to the full raya of the son was not aa much 
coloured in half an hour as the corresponding paper at 
Greenwich in one minute. 

By a series of observations at Heidelberg, Kew, and 
Manchester, it has been proved that the very small 
relative chemical action of the sun's direct light de- 
creases rapidly with his altitude, and at these three 
places of observation, it has frequently happened when 
the sun's altitude was very low, as at 12°, that his direct 
light made no impression on a sensitive paper. ' The 
son's light had been robbed of its chemical power in 
passing through the air.' This singular result is as- 
cribed by Professor Boscoe to what he calls tJtie opales- 
cence of the atmosphere. 

Opalescent glass, slightly milky liquids, pure water 
with particles of sulphur floating in it, are impervious 
to the chemical rays, whence P^fessor Boscoe infers 
that the atmosphere, more especially its lower regions, 
possesses that property in consequence of multitudes of 
solid particles floating in it. What they are is unknown, 
but infinitesimal particles of soda seem to be every- 
where, and no doubt particles of other substances mixed 
witli them may be often seen as motes dancing in the 
sunbeams. Besides, it is clearly proved that myriads 
of the e^s and germs of organized beings, though 
invisible to the naked eye, are continually floating in 
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the air, and that they Eire more abundant in the lower 
than in the higher strata of the atmosphere. Since 
opalescent matter reflects the blue rays of light and 
transmitfi the red, Professor Koscoe ascribes the blue 
colonr of the sky and the bright tints at sunrise and 
stuiBet to the opalescent property of the air. 

The atmosphere ie permeable to every kind of chemi- 
cal rays, which is far from being the case with bodies 
on earth, some of which though transparent to all the 
visible rays, vary greatly in their transparency to the 
chemical rays. 

The atoms and molecnles of matter not only have 
the power of turning the rays of the solar beam ont of 
their rectilinear path, but of changing their re&an- - 
gibility. 

The myriads of ethereal waves or rays of light that 
constitute the seven colours of the solar apectmm, 
decrease in refrangibility and increase in rapidity of 
vibration and length of wave from the extreme violet to 
the end of the red ; each ray having its own rate of 
vibration, its own length of wave, and its own colour. 
From the middle of the yellow, which is the luminous 
part of the spectrum, the chemical spectrum extends 
invisibly, but with increasing refrangibility and in- 
creasing velocity of vibration, to a point far beyond the 
violet. On the contrary, the heat spectrum, which may 
also be said to begin in the yellow light, extends in- 
visibly but with decreasing refrangibility, and decreas- 
ing velocity of vibration to some distance beyond the 
visible red. 

The rays of heat are absorbed by the humours of the 
eye, but were they to reach the retina we should see 
that they differ from one another as much as those of 
the luminous spectrum ; the chemical spectrum from its 
greater length is still more diversified. 

The whole of the solar spectrum, visible and invisible. 
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is crossed at right angles to its length by innumerable 
dart raylesB lines, differing in breadth and intensity. 
Sir Johii Herachel discovered vacant Bpaces in the 
extra-luminoiie part of tiie heat spectrum, and more 
recently M. Edouard Becquerel, by throwing the Bolar 
epectrum upon a daguerreotype plate, discoTered that 
the chemical Bpectrmu given by a glass prism, &om its 
beginning ia the yellow to its extreme point beyond the 
violet, is crossed by rayless lines, and that the lines in 
the part passing through the visible spectrum coincide 
exactly with the rayleea lines in the luminous part. 
This coincidence was confirmed by the independent 
researches of Dr. Draper at New Tort. By means of 
the rayless spaces or black lines in the visible spectrum, 
M. Kirchhoff has proved that thirteen terrestrial sub- 
stances are constituents of the sun's atmosphere. 

The length of the undulations of the ether which 
produce the impression of the extreme violet rays of 
the solar spectrum on onr eyes, is the seventeen millionth 
part of an inch ; the length of the ethereal undulation 
that produces the sensation of the extreme red is the 
twenty-six millionth part of an inch ; the ethereal 
undulations beyond these limits are invisible to human 
eyes. Nevertheless certain substances have the power 
of increasing the length of the vibrations, and reducing 
the rays of the spectrum to a lower grade in the scale 
of refrangibility, so that the invisible rays of the 
chemical spectrum have thus been brought within the 
limit of human vision. 

For example, the chemical rays shine as visible light 
when they fall on glass tinged with the oxide of uranium. 
When these dark rays fall upon the glass, they put the 
whole of its molecules into vibrations, the same with 
their own, while at the same time they give a more 
rapid vibration to a certain number of the same mole- 
cules. The whole of the molecules restore their vibra- 
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tions to the BtuTotrnding ether. - Those harmg the same 
velocity with the chemical rays nmke no sensible im- 
pression on OTtr eyes ; bnt the more rapid Tibrations 
come within the limits of the visible spectmm; they 
hare consequently a lower refrangibility, and shine as 
visible light. It is called degraded light on account of 
its lower position in ttie prismatic scale, bat more fre- 
qnently flnoresoent light, because flnor spar was tibe 
first solid known to possess the property. A number of 
substances are flaorescent, both solid and liquid, organic 
and inorganic. 

If in a dark room a non-fluorescent body be illTUui- 
nated by a sunbeam psiSsing through glass stained deep 
blue by cobalt, it will reflect blue light ; but it will 
appear to be perfectly black if it be viewed through 
glass tinged yellow l^ silver ; while a piece of canary 
glass, which is highfy fluorescent, will ^line with a 
vivid light under the same circumstances. All the 
molecules of the canary glass give back to the ether 
the undulations that have been impressed on them t^ 
the blue light ; while a certain number of them possess 
the power of receiving and giving back more rapid 
vibrations to the ether. The yellow glass held before 
the eye is impervious, to the undulations of the blue 
rays, but transmits those of the fluorescent light, which 
emanate &om the smaller number of molecules, and 
which thus become in reality .new centres of light, 
diflerent from the sim's light, though dependent upon 
it: the one terrestrial, the other celestial. Since the 
vibrations of the fluorescent light are more rapid than 
those of the blue H^t their colour is Iowot in the 
prismatic scale. The vibrations of the molecules in a 
fluorescent substance are anal<^ous to those of a musical 
cord, which give the fundamental note or pitch and its 
harmonics, for the whole of the musical cord while 
vibrating the fundamental note divides itself sponta- 
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neooBly into parts having more rapid vibrations, which 
give the harmonics. ProfesBor Stokea of Cambridge, 
-who made this beautiful experiment, computed that Uie 
vibratioiis which produced the" fluorescent light were a 
major or minor third below the pitch or Tibrationi of 
the blue light. 

One of the first discoveries of flaoreacenoe was made 
by Sir John Herachel — certainl; the first who observed 
the property in a liquid. He found that the blue light 
which emanates from all parts of a solution of the 
snlphate of quinine, especiaJl; from its sor&ce, is 
fluorescent, and that the light transmitted through the 
liquid, tbough sensibly like the incident white light, is 
no longer capable of producing fluorescence j it has been 
deprived of its chemical rays by absorption. 

The chemical rays having been rendered visible by 
an increase in the length of the periods of vibration, 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to change the 
periods of the rays of heat beyond the red end of the 
spectrum so as to bring them within the limits of vision. 
The idea of effecting such a change by employing a 
substance opaque to light, but pervious to heat, is due 
to Dr. Akin ; but it has since been accomplished by 
Dr. Tyndflll, who, in the course of his experiments on 
radiant heat, found that a solution of iodine in the bi- 
sulphide of carbon excludes the most dazzling light, 
bat truismits the rays of heat freely. He employed a 
mirror, lined in front with silver, to concentrate the 
rays emitted from the charcoal points of the electric 
lamp, and interposed a vessel containing the solution in 
question, so that the rays of heat alone were brought 
to a focus almost undiminished. When the solar 
spectrum was examined, the point of maximum heat was 
found to be as &r beyond the extreme red on one side as 
the green rays on the other. In the spectrum of the 
electrical light the point of maximum heat was also 
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found to lie beyond the extreme red, but the augmenta- 
tion of intensity was ao sudden and enormous as far to 
exceed the maximum heat of the sun previooely deter- 
mined by Professor MiiUer. Aqueous Taponr powerfully 
absorbs radiant heat ; so a solar spectram beyond the 
earth's atmosphere might probably exhibit as great 
intensity as the electrical light.. With the apparatus 
described oxidizable eubstances burst into the flame of 
common combustion when put into the focus j but when 
the chemical action of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
was excluded by igniting substances in vacuo by the 
invisible rays of heat, their periods of vibration were so 
changed as to bring them within the limits of vision. 
When the electric Ught is very powerful, a pla.te of 
platinized platinum in vacuo is raised to white heat at 
the focus of invisible rays ; and when the incandescent 
platinum is looked at through a prism, its light yields 
a complete and brilliant spectrum. ' In all these cases 
we have a perfectly invisible image of the charcoal 
points formed by the mirror ; and no experiment illus- 
trates the change of heat into light ' more strongly 
than the . following : — When the plate of platinum or 
one of charcoal is placed in the focus, lie invisible 
image raises it to incandescence, and thus prints itself 
visibly on the plate. On drawing the coal points of the 
lamp apart, or causing them to approach each other, 
the thermograph follows their motion. By cutting the 
plate of carbon along the boundary of the thermograph, 
a second pair of coal points may be formed of the same 
shape as the original ones, but turned upside down ; 
and thus by the rays of the one pair of coal points 
which are incompetent to excite vision, we may cause a 
second pair to emit all the rays of the spectrum. 
Fluorescence and calorescence act in contrary directions. 
Fluorescence causes the molecules of a fluorescent sub- 
stance to oscillate in slower periods than the incident 
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The beat of the electric spark volatilizes the' metals 
which form the points of the conducting wires ; and all 
volatilized metals give characteriBtio spectra, both 
visible and chemical. The visible part differs from that 
of the solar spectmm in being crossed by bright lines 
instead of dark ones ; but the number, iotensity, and* 
position of both the visible and mvisible lines change 
with each metal. The changes in the invisible part 
under consideration may be readily observed by throw- 
ing the spectra either on a .fluorescent or coUodion 
plate. For example : in the spectrum from the spark 
between thalliiim points thrown on the latter, Dr. Miller 
found that there were two strong groups of lines in the 
least refrangible port of the spectmm ; at a little distance 
from these there were three groups, the two -first less 
intense than the third ; several rons of feeble dots fol- 
lowed, and the chemical spectrum tenuinated rather 
abruptly with four nearly equidistant groups. This 
spectrum bears a resemblance to those of zinc and 
cadmium, less strongly to that of lead. Dr. Miller 
found that the photographic spectra of iron, cobalt, and. 
nickel, also have a strong analogy, but that the metals 
arsenic, antimony, and tin showed as great a difference 
in the invisible as in the visible part of their spectrum. 

The fiaorescent spectra of seventeen metals were 
examined by Professor Stokes of Cambridge ; several of 
them showed luminous lines of extraordinary st^^ngth, 
especially zinc, cadmium, magnesium, aluminium, and 
lead, which in a spectrum not generally remarkable 
contains one line surpassing perhaps all other metals in 
brilliancy. Some other metals exhibit in certain parts 
of their spectra lines that are both bright and nmuerous ; 
on the whole some parts of the spectra are strong and 
tolerably continuous, while in others they are weak. 
This grouping of the lines is most remarkable in copper, 
nickel, cobalt, iron, and tin. Of all the metals examined, 
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magnesimn gave the shortest apectrum, ending in a very- 
bright line, beyond which however excessively faint 
light extended to a distance eqnal to that of the long 
spectra. Aluminium on the other hand exceeded all 
^the other metab iit richness of the rays of the very highest 
refrangibility. All the strong lines mentioned lie in 
that part of the spectra. 

In the course of these experiinents Professor Stokes 
observed that even qtiartz of a certain thickness is not 
transparent to invisible lines of the highest refrangi- 
bility, for the highest alaminium line, which is double, 
could only be seen by rays passing through the edge of 
the prism. This leads to another branch of the sul^ect, 
namely, the absorption of the invisible rays by solids, 
liquids and gases. Mr. Wm. Allen Miller has shown from 
hie own experiments that bodies pervious to the chemi- 
cal rays in the solid form, are so also in the liquid and 
gaseous form ; that colourless transparent solids which 
absorb the photographic rays, absorb them more or less 
also in their liquid and gaseous states. He has more- 
over found that the following substances have the same 
maximum transparency: — rock crystal, ice, and fluor 
spar among solids, water among liquids, the three ele- 
mentary gases and carbonic acid among gaseous sub- 
stances. . The most opaque to the invisible rays are, 
nitrate of potash, bisulphide of carbon, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It appears that a thin plate of mica is 
intensely opaque to all the invisible rays except a small 
portion of them of the lowest refrangibility. 

The absorptive property however is partial : an ab- 
sorptive substance either cuts off a portion of the light 
of a fluorescent apectrum or stripes it with dark lines : 
each substance absorbs rays peculiar to itself. Those 
employed by Professor Stokes were the alkaloids and 
glucosides, and he assumed the spectrum of tin for their 
examination because it has a long interval of continuity. 
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The floorescent property of yellow unmite waa dis- 
covered by Professor Stokes some years ago, and now 
be has added another fluorescent mineral in adalaria or 
moonstone ; from its natural faces and planes of cleavage 
alike a beautiful blue fluorescence emanated nuder thg 
induction spark. As the same was observed in colour- 
less felspars i^nerally, Professor Stokes concluded that 
fluoresoence is an inherent property in the silicate of 
alumina and potash constituting the crystal of moon- 
stone. The blue fluorescence extended to a very sensible 
though small depth within the substance. 

A particular variety of fluor spar found at Alston 
Moor in Cumberland, which is very pale by trauBmitted 
hght, shows a strong blue fluorescence, and is eminently 
phosphorescent on exposure to the electric spark. It is 
the same kind of crystal in which Sir David Brewster 
originally discovered the property of fluorescence. On 
presenting such a crystal to the spark passing between 
aluminium terminals, besides the usual blue fluores- 
cence, there was another of a reddish colour extending 
not near so far into the crystal, produced by the rays 
belonging to the strong lines of aluminium of extreme 
refrangibility. 

The cube of fluor spar which showed these effects was 
externally colourless to the depth of -^ of an inch ; then 
came one or two strata parallel to the faces of the cube 
showing the ruddy fluorescence, while the blue fluores- 
cence extended to a much greater depth and had a 
stratified appearance. This crystal was eminently phos- 
phorescent, its blue phosphorescence being arranged in 
strata parallel to the face of the cube like the blue 
fluorescence, bnt it waa not perceptible beyond a very 
moderate -distance below the surface at which the 
exciting cause entered, that cause being the photo- 
graphic rays of extremely high refrangibility of the 
electric spark — taken, as in all these experiments, between 
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the secondary terminals of an induction coU in connec- 
tion with the coatinga of a Leyden jar, and refracted by 
quartz prisms. 

Mr. Stokes has employed fluorescence as a means of 
tracing substances in impm% chemical solutions. When 
a pure fluorescent substance ia esamined in a pure 
spectrum it is found that on passing fi-om the extreme 
red to the violet and beyond, the fluorescence commences 
at a certain point of the spectrum, varying from one 
substance to another, and continues from thence onwards 
more or leas strongly in one part or another according 
to the particular substance. The colour of thte fluores- 
cent light is found to be nearly constant throughout the 
apectrum. ' Hence when in a solution examined in a 
pure spectrum we notice the fluorescence taking as it 
were a fresh start with a differed colour, we may be 
pretty sure that we have to deal with a mixture of two 
fluorescent substances.' 

Experience as well as theory shows that rapid ab- 
sorption is accompanied by copione fluorescence. But 
experience has hitherto also shown what could not have 
beep predicted, and may not be universally true, that 
conversely absorption is accompanied in the case of a 
fluorescent substance by fluorescence. 

The phosphorescent light of insects, fish, and plants 
is owing to chemical action, which produces many 
luminous phenomena ; but a great number of inoi^anic 
and organic substances shine in the dark with a phos- 
phorescence which is nearly allied to fluorescence. It 
ia produced by exposure to the sun, by heat, electricity, 
insulation, cleavage, friction, and motion. For if a 
bottle containing nitrate of uranium be shaken, it 
shines spontaneously with a vivid light ; even the hand 
shows phosphorescence in the dark after being exposed 
to the sun. 

The essential diflference between fluorescence and 
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pliosphoreBcence conBists in the time during which the 
light lastB. Floorescence ceases ahnost immediately- 
after the exciting caase is withdrawn, while a phospho- 
rescent body whether excited by heat, solar light, or 
electricity, lasts a much longer time; besides, the fluores- 
cent rays are generally of lower refrangibility. Light' 
and heat are temporarily absorbed and given out again 
by every body on the surface of the earth, more or less, 
that are exposed to the sun's light. The nights woxild 
be much darker even when illnminated by the stars were 
it not for earth light, for the molecules restore to the 
ether, in the form of phosphorescence, the undnlations 
they have received from the sun's light during the day. 
The snow and ice blink of the sailors is a striking 
instance; generally, however, it is of mnch shorter 
duration. The phosphorescent property is nearly allied 
to electricity, for bodies that are bad conductors are apt 
to become phosphorescent, while good conductors of 
electricity rarely if ever show it. Ozone must be phos- 
phorescent, for oxygen exhibits persistent light when 
electric discharges are sent through it, and Mr, Faraday 
saw a flash of lightning leave a luminous trace on a 
cloud which lasted for a short time. 

In the solar spectrum the chemical or actinic rays 
produce phosphorescence, which the red rays have the 
power to extinguish. M. Ni^pce de St- Victor found 
that solar light impresses its vibrations so strongly on 
substances exposed for a short time to its inflnence that 
they not only shine in the dark, but that the phospho- 
rescent light they radiate has chemical energy enough 
to decompose substances in unstable equilibrium, and 
leave daguerreotype impressions of great delicacy and 
beauty. 

The polarization of light and heat afl'ords a remark- 
able instance of the elective power of matter. Light 
and heat are said to be polarized, which, having been 
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once reflected, are rendered incapable of being again 
reflected at certain angles. For example, a ray in- 
cident on a plate of flint glass at an angle of 57° is 
rendered totally incapable of being reflected at tbat 
same angle from another plate of flint glass in a 
plane at right angles to the first. At the incidence of 
57° the whole of the ray is polarized : it is the maximnm 
of polarization for flint glass, but there is a partial 
polarization for every other angle ; the portion of the 
ray polarized increases gradually up to the maximum, 
as the incidence approaches to 57°. All reflecting 
surfaces are capable of polarizing light and heat, but 
the angle of incidence at which the ray is totally polar- 
ized is different in each substance. Thus, the angle of 
incidence for the maximum polarization of crown glass 
ia 56° 56', and no ray can be totally polarized by reflec- 
tion from the surface of water unless the angle of 
incidence is 63° II'. As each substance has its own 
maximum polarizing angle, the effect is evidently owing 
to the action of the molecules of matter, and not to any 
peculiarity in the light or heat.* 

Light and heat are also polarized by refraction, for 
certain substances, especially irregularly crystallised 
minerals lite Iceland spar, possess the property of 
dividing a ray of light or heat passing through them 
in certain directions, into two pencils, namely, the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays. The first of these is 
refracted according to the same law as in glass or water, 
never quitting the plane perpendicular to the refracting 
siirface, while the second does quit that plane, being 
refracted according to a different and more complicated 
law. Hence, if a crystal of Iceland spar be held to the 
eye, two images of the same object will generally be 
seen of equal brightness. But when they are viewed 
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through a plate of tourmaline it will be fotmd that while 
the Bpar remains in the same position the images vary 
in relative brightness as the tourmaline is made to 
revolve in the same plane ; one increases in intensity 
till it arrives at a maximum, at the same time that the 
other diminishes till it vanishes, and so on alternately 
at each quarter revolution of the tourmaline, proving 
both rays to be polarized. For in one position the 
tourmaline transmits the ordinary ray and reflects the 
extraordinary, and after revolving 90°, the extraordinary 
ray is transmitted and the ordinary ray is reflected. 

The undulations of the ethereal medium which pro- 
duce the sensation of common light, are performed in 
every plane at right angles to the direction in which 
the ray is moving, but the case is very different after 
the ray has been polarized by passing through a sub- 
stance like Iceland spar, for the light then proceeds in 
two parallel pencils whose undulations are still indeed 
transverse to the direction of the rays, but they are 
accomplished in planes at right angles to one another. 
The ray of common light is like a round rod, whereas 
the parallel polarized rays resemble two long flat rulers, 
one of which Ues on its broad suriace, and the other on 
its edge. By a simple mechanical law, each vibratory 
motion of the common light is resolved into vibratory 
motions at right angles to one another. 

The polarization of light and heat by refraction is not 
owing to the chemical composition, bnt to a want of 
homogeneity in the molecular structure of the substances 
through which they pass; for regular crystals and 
substances which are throughout of the same tempera- 
ture, density, and structure, are incapable of double 
refraction. The effect of molecular structure is strik- 
ingly exhibited by the cirenlar polarisation in the 
dimorphic crystals of quartz. In one form the plane 
of polarization revolves from right to left, and in the 
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other that plane reroltea from left to right, although 
the crystals themselres differ apparently by a very 
Blight and often almost imperceptible variety of forms. 

Thus polarization forms the most admirable connec- 
tion between light, heat, and crystalline structure; 
showing peculiar arrangements of the molecules in 
regions otherwise unapproachable, and too refined for 
our perceptions. Besides, the goi^eously coloured 
images displayed by depolarization are splendid ex- 
amples of th« power of matter in decomposing light. 

The perfect correspondence of the properties of the 
Bymmetrical, elastic, and optical axes of crystals with 
light and heat is another instance of the connection 
between the latter and crystalline form. 

The axis of symmetry is that direction or imaginary 
line within a crystal, round which all the parts or par- 
ticles are symmetrically arranged. A medium is said 
to be elastic which returns to its original form with a 
resilient force after being relieved from compression, 
and the axis of elasticity of a crystal is that direction 
in which' it is most elastic. The optic axis is that Iin« 
or direction through which light passes in one beam 
according to the law of ordinary refraction. Crystals 
may have one, two or more optical axes according to 
their form. Doubly refracting crystals such as Iceland 
spar have only one principal optic axis in which the 
■whole beam passes according to the ordinary law ; in 
every other direction the beam of light is divided into 
two polarized rays, one of which called the ordinary ray 
passes according to the ordinary law, while the other, 
known as the extraordinary ray, traverses the crystal in 
a different direction, with more rapidity and according 
to a different and more complicated law. The velocity 
of this extraordinary ray is a maximum when at right 
angles to the principal optical axis, and a minimum 
when parallel to it. 
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In perfectly reg:ular crystals like the cube or die, the 
oetohedron, Ac, there are three axes of symmetry and 
of equal elasticity at right angles to <ya.e another. In 
these regular crystals all the axes are optical, so that 
they have no double re&action. 

Bight square prisms have two equaj rectangular axes 
of symmetry, two axes of equal elasticity, and one 
optical axis. 

All crystals of the pyramidal and rhomhoidal systems 
have one axis of symmetry, two axes of elasticity, one 
optical axis ; and form coloured circular rings traversed 
by a black cross when viewed by depolarized light. 

Lastly oblique prismatic crystals which have three 
unequal axes of symmetry have three axes of unequal 
elasticity, two optical axes; and by depolarization give 
coloured lamnescata, that is coloured figures having the 
form of the figure 8 which are traversed by a black cross 
in two opposite quadrants, and when the crystal is made 
to revolve, the same figure, but in the complementary 
colours and traversed by a white cross, appears La the 
other two quadrants. 

The right and left-handed circular polarization of 
quartz, according as certain facettes of the crystal are 
turned to the right or left, and the property of double 
refraction being exclusively possessed by crystals of the 
rhomboidal form, are striking instances of the connection 
between the geometrical arrangement of the molecules 
of matter and the optical and thermal forces, for the 
polarization of heat and all its .consequences are in 
every respect analogous to those of light, and similar 
phenomena would be seen were heat visible. 

Heat changes the position of the optical axes of 
crystals. When applied to a crystal of sulphate of 
lime, the two optical axes gradually approach to each 
other and at last coincide ; if the heat be continned and 
increased, the axes open again, but in a direction at 
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right angles to their former poaition. Thus the force 
of heat throws every molecule in the body into corre- 
lative motion. The angles of all crystals that are not 
of the octohedral group are changed by heat and vary 
with the intensity ; the difference between the length of 
the greatest and least optic aies in such crystals di- 
minishes as the temperature is raised, increases when 
it is lowered, and is constajit at a given heat. In Ice- 
land spar heat indirectly affects the doubly retracting 
power, for the expansion of the crystal in the direction 
of its axis is accompanied by contraction at right angles 
to it, which brings the crystal nearer to the cubical 
form, and consequently diminishes its doubly refracting 
power. 

According to the researches of M. Angstrom, in 
crystals with different axes- of elasticity the velocity of 
the molecular vibrations is different in different direc- 
tions when they are heated. In rock crystal and toar- 
maline the heat radiates from a surface cut parallel to 
the axis of the crystal ; in felspar the radiating sur&xie is ■ 
at right angles to the symmetrical axis. 

The optical axes of crystals are also, affected by 
pressure. Doubly refracting crystals with one principal 
axis acquire two when the pressure is perpendicular to 
it. The new principal axis coincides with the line of 
pressure or is at right angles to it according as the 
crystal is positive or negative, tjiat is, according as the 
extraordinary ray is refracted to or from the optic axis 
of the crystal. The coloiu-s produced by polarization 
are affected by compression and dilatation according as 
the crystal is positive or negative. 

Sir David Brewster is of opinion that aU the properties 
of double refraction and the gorgeous phenomena of 
polarization, whether by crystals or produced in various 
substances permanently or transiently by heat, cold, 
rapid cooling, compression, dilatation, and induration. 
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ore wholly the result of the forcea by which the atoma 
are held together; but these phenomena may rather be 
said to depend upon a reciprocal action between an 
irregular molecular etracture and the agency of light and 
heat: which indeed seems to be confirmed by the transit 
of these two forces through right and left-haJided quartz, 
for there is no reason to beHeve that there is any dif- 
ference in the form of the particles in these two crys- 
talline substances. 

The experiments of M. Becquerel show that electricity 
is a power which makes the atoma of matter aggregate 
in crystalline forms ; for he has succeeded in forming 
crystals of gold, silver, cobalt, nichel, platinum, and a 
variety of the gems undistinguishable from those in 
nature, by exposing saturated solutions of these sub- 
stances for a very long time to feeble voltaic electricity ; 
and ciystals of earthy matter have been obtained in tie 
same manner. The electric and inagaetic state of 
mineral veins in mines which contain a vast variety of - 
crystals, metallic and non-metallic, strongly favours this 
view of the origin of crystalline form. 

M. Eegnault has proved that the ratio between the 
specific heat and the weight of the atoms of matter is 
intimately connected with the mode of their aggrega- 
tion; and indeed if it be considered that the atoms have 
not only specific heat and weight, but specific affinity, 
electricity, magnetism, .consequently polarity, and pro- 
bably specific forma, trheae peculiar forces must neces- 
sarily influence the structure of crystals according as 
they combine with or oppose the natural or artificial 
forces acting upon thgm, or upon their dissimilar faces, 
and this may be the cause of the great variety of forms 
that matter appears under. Carbonate of lime alone 
assumes more than 1,200 different modifications of its 
primitive type, but whatever' be the variety of forms 
which any one sutwtance may take, they are found to 
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be all compatible with and derivative from a common 
type. The circumstances which have caused dimorphous 
crystale to deviate from the general law have not jet 
been explained. 

It is very ein^ar that when chlorate of soda is 
dissolved in water the solution does not possess the 
property of circular polarization, but when evaporated 
and allowed to crystalliee, some of the crystals turn 
light to the right, and others to the left. Now if all 
the crystals that have the same property be picted out 
and dissolved in water a second time, the liquid will still 
have no circular polarization, but when allowed to 
crystallise, some of the crystals make light revolve 
through them to the right and others to the left as 
before. From this it is supposed that the atoms of 
liquids, which are free to move in every direction, already 
possess part of the characters which the change to 
solidity renders evident and permanent. 

Although the relations between the force of magnet- 
ism and the atoms of matter do not exhibit such brilliant 
phenomena as light does, they are nevertheless most 
interesting and wonderful, Mr. Faraday discovered 
that all substances, whether solid, liquid, or aeriform, 
are either ma^etic like iron, or diamagnetic like bis- 
muth, the latter being by iar the most numerous. Thus 
if a bar of iron be freely suspended between the poles of 
an extremely powerftil magnet or electro-magnet, it will 
be attracted by both poles and will rest or sit axially, 
that is, with its length between the poles or in the line 
of magnetic force ; whereas an equal and similar bar of 
bismuth so suspended vrill be repeUed by both poles and 
will rest or sit equatoriaUy, that is with its length per- 
pendicular to the line of magnetic force. Magnetism 
and diama^etism are both dual forces, but they ate 
in complete antithesis to one another, which is strikingly 
illustrated by their action on crystalline matter. 
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A sphere of amorphous substance freely suspended 
under magnetic influence is indifferent, that is to say it 
has no tendency to set one way more than another ; but 
a sphere cut out of a crystal whether magnetic or dia- 
magnetic, is more powerfully attracted or repelled in 
one direction than in any other, which shows a connection 
between the magnetic forces and crystalline structure. 

Crystals of carbonate of iron and carbonate of lime 
are isoraorphous, that is, they have exactly the same 
crystalline form, but the carbonate of iron being highly 
magnetic is most powerfully attracted in the direction 
of its greatest optical axis which therefore seta axially, 
that is, in the line of magnetic force ; while the principal 
optic axis of the carbonate of lime, which is diama^etic, 
is most powerfully repelled and therefore sets equato- 
riaUy. In both cases the antithetic forces follow the 
same law of decrease in intensity from the greatest 
optical axis to the least. 

A bar of soft iron sets with its longest dimensions 
axially, but a bar of highly compressed iron-dust, whose 
shortest dimensions coincide with the line of pressure, sets 
equatoriaUy, because it is most powerfiilly attracted in 
the line of greatest density, A bar of bismuth sets 
equatorially, but a bar of highly compressed bismuth 
dust, whose shortest dimensions coincide with the line 
of pressure, sets with its length axially, because it ia 
most strongly repelled in the direction of its greatest 
density. Hence the action of magnets upon matter is 
most powerful in the line of maximum density, the force 
being attractive or repulsive according to the kind of 
magnetism possessed by the atoms. It follows there- 
fore that the density is greatest in the line of the 
principal optical axis, and gradually decreases to the 
least optical axis, where it is a minimum. 

The position which crystals take with regard to the 
magnetic force depends also upon their natural joints of 
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cleavages, and upon their power of transmitting elec- 
tricity. The diama^etic force is inversely as the con- 
ducting power of bodies, and the conducting power of 
crystals is a maximum in the planes of their principal 
natural joints. Hence the action of the diama^etic 
power is least in the natural joints, and conversely the 
magnetic force is greatest. In fact, the magnetic 
phenomena of crystals depends upon unequal conduc- 
tibility in different directions, and their set is deter- 
mined by the difference between the forces of attraction 
and repulsion of the poles, for one pole of the magne- 
crystallic axis is attracted and the other repelled. It is 
unnecessary to give more examples to show the action 
of the ma^etic forces upon the atomic structure of 
crystals.* 

Magnetism changes the relations and distances be- 
tween the ultimate atoms of matter, a circumstance 
which probably depends upon their polarity. It changes 
steel permanently, iron temporarily, and- it elongates a 
bar of iron, which loses in breadth what it gains in 
length; and as heat is. developed in one direction and 
absorbed in the other, the temi>eratare of the bar remains 
the same. Heat being an expansive force, diminishes 
the magnetism of iron and nickel in proportion as it 
increases the distance between their atoms, till at length 
they lose their cohesive force altogether. But there 
seems to be a temperature at which the magnetic force 
is a maximum, above and below which temperature it 
diminishes. Thus the magnetism of cobalt increases 
with the temperature up to a certain point ; it then 
decreases as the temperature increases, and it loses its 
magnetism altogether when the heat amounts to 1996°. 

Sir Humphry Davy and M. Arago noticed that the 
voltaic arc tabes a rotatory motion on the approach of a 
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magnet ; and the effect of ma^etism on the stratified 
appearance of the electric light in highly rarefied air 
shows how powerful its action is. In the year 1858, 
Mr. Crassiot published a series of obseryations on stratified 
light ; subsequently Tarious publications appeared on 
the subject both by Mr. Gaesiot and by Professor Pliicker, 
who made a series of very int«i^sting obseirationa on 
the nature of the stratiflcationa, but more especially on 
the effects produced when they are under the influences 
of magnetism. Since that time, Mr. Gasaiot has published 
several papers on the subject, and still continues his 
experiments on the stratificationB of electric light, which 
give a visible proof of the connection between electricity 
and magnetism. He first showed that the stratified 
character of the electric discharge through highly at- 
tenuated media is remarkably developed in the Torri- 
cellian vacuum ; latterly he has made his experiments 
by passing electricity through closed glass tubes of 
various lengths and internal diameters, filled with highly 
attenuated gases and vapours.* Two among the many 
brilliant experiments of this gentleman may be selected 
as illustrations of the property of electric l^ht. 

One of these closed glass tubes containing a highly 
attenuated gas was 38 inches long with ah internal 
diameter of about an inch, and had the extremities of 
two platinum wires fused into the same side 32 inches 
apart. When these wires were put in connection with 
the wires of an induction battery and brought into 
contajjt, and the electricity passed through the tube, 
the luminous appearances at the extremities or poles of 
the platinum wires were very different, but simultaneous. 

■ The? ate called Tacaum tubrs, and are fllled ThlU open by putting one 
end in communication with the vessel in which the gas is generated, and the 
other end in communicatitjn with ud air pump. As eoan as the aTJn<>^beric 
air is pomped out, the gas rushes in and fills the tube, the communication 
■with the Teasel containing the gas ia cut off by fusing up that end of the 
tube, and »s soon as the gne is sufficiently rarefied the othecend is fused up 
also. An electrical discharge that vill not pass thiongh one inch of ur, 
will pass throngh thirty or forty inches in a vacuum tubn. 
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A glow amroimded the negative pole, and in close 
approximation to the glow, a well defined hlack space 
appeared, while from the positive pole there issued in 
rapid succession a series of alternate dark and brilliantly 
luminous curved strata, which formed a column of 
stratified light, the concavities of the strata being turned 
to the positive pole. The stratifications do not extend 
to the black band round the negative wire or hall, 
which is quite different to the dark intervening space 
between the stratified discharge and the luminous nega- 
tive glow. On making and breaking the electric circuit, 
the stratified discharge emanates ftom each pole alter- 
nately, the concavities of the strata turning alternately 
in different directions ; in fact the whole phenomena are 
reversed, but not changed. ' The stratified dischai^e 
arises irom the impulses of a force acting on highly 
attenuated hut resisting media,' a new proof of thti 
wonderful power inherent in highly attenuated gases ; 
the number of stratifications given out at each dischoi^e, 
depending upon the intensi^ of the electricity and rarity 
of the gas. 

Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1 represents the form which the stratified dis- 
charge assumes in a vacuum tube one inch diameter 
and 38 inches in length, + and — representing platinum 
wires attached to the terminals of a Euhmkorff's in- 
duction coil. 

When the tube, with its stratifications just described, 
was laid horizontally on the pole of a ma^et, the 
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stratified column showed a tendency to rotate as a 
whole round it. According to the theory of Ampere, 
the polarity of a ma^et is owing to a superficial current 
.of electricity perpetually circulating in a direction per- 
pendicular to its axia ; and he also showed that currents 
of electricity flowing in the same direction attract one 
another, while currents flowing in opposite directions 
repel each other. Hence, since the currents of electri- 
city in the magnet and tuhe were flowing in the same 
direction on one side of the magnet, and in opposite 
directions on the other side, the stratified column was 
attracted at one end and repelled at the other, so as to 
take the form cO. in consequence of its tendency to rotate 
as a whole round the pole of the magnet. 

When narrow bands of tin foil wrapped round the 
glass tube near the platinum wires were put in commu- 
nication with the poles of the inductioti battery, brilliant 
stratifications filled the whole tube between the tin 
coatings every time the electric circuit was broken or 
renewed ; and when the tube was placed horizontally on 
the pole of a magnet, the stratificataons no longer showed 
a tendency to rotate as a whole, they were divided into 
two parts tending to rotate in opposite directions ; when 
the tube was placed between the poles of a powerful 
electro -magnet, one half of the stratifications were 
repelled and the other half attracted. When the tube 
was placed on the north pole, the divided stratifications 
arranged themselves on each side of the tube, changing 
their respective positions when placed on the south 
pole, bnt in every case each half was concave in opposite 
directions, 

rig. 2 (p. 81) represents the form which the induced 
stratified discharges assume when the vacuum tuhe is 
placed on or between the poles of a powerful electro- 
magnet — the tin foil coatings C + C— being attached by 
wires to the terminals of an induction coil. 
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If a vacuum tube with or without wires or tin coat- 
ings be laid upon the induction coil of a battery, or 
upon the prime conductor of an electrifying machine, 
stratifications are produced by induction which are 
divided by a magnet. Thus there are two distinct 
forms of the stratified discharge, one direct, the other 
induced. 

When Professor Pliicfcer of Bonn sent an induced 
current of electricity from Euhmkorff's coii through a 
vacuum tube having a platinum wire fused into each 
extremity, and extending a little way into the interior 
of the tube, electric light radiated from every point of 
the negative wire, and when exposed to the action of 
an electro-magnet the whole tube was filled with a 
luminous atmosphere. But when all the negative 
platinum wire except its extreme point was insulated 
by a coating of glass, the rays of electric light which 
radiated from the point were united into one single and 
perfectly regular magnetic curve, upon the approach of 
an electro- m agnet ; when the negative platinimi wire 
was partially insulated by glass coating, electric light 
emanated fi^m every exposed part, and assumed the 
form of magnetic curves under electro-magnetic action. 
Whence Professor Pliicker concluded that the luminous 
atmosphere in the first experiment was the locus of ah 
infinite number of magnetic curves, and consequently 
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that magnetic light ematiates from the negative or 
waTinth pole, and electric light from the positive or light 
pole. These magnetic curves of light are precisely 
similar to those assumed by iron filings from magnetic 
action. 

The most remarkable of these experiments is the 
absolute extinction of a powerful electric discharge by 
magnetic action. Mr. Gassiot sent a discharge from a. 
voltaic water battery, containing 3,520 insulated cells, 
into a tube filled with attenuated carbonic acid gas. 
The discharge was so strong that it was capable of 
passing through more than six inches of the gas, yet, 
on the approach of a very powerful electro-magnet, the 
stratifications were arrested as soon as they appeared, 
as if blown out, and finally extinguished. A stratified 
discharge, in vacuo, from 400 insulated cells of a nitric 
acid battery, was extinguished by the large electro- 
magnet of the Royal Institution ; the luminous strata 
rushed from the positive pole of the battery, but under 
the magnetic force they retreated ; cloud followed after 
cloud with dehberate motion, appearing as if swallowed 
up by the positive terminal. The amount of electricity 
that passed through the tube appeared to be materially 
increased by exciting the electro-magnet; the discharge 
was so intense on one occasion as to fuse half an inch 
of the positive terminal. A very powerful magnet is 
also capable of extinguishing a stratifieddischai^. In 
fiict, according to the law of the reciprocal action of 
magnetism, the forces are equal ill intensity and oppo- 
site in direction. 

The electric diaeharge from an induction coil is dis- 
continuous, or eruptire sparks of high tension are given 
out producing stratified discharges. 

The discharge of the voltaic battery had hitherto been 
considered absolutely continuous ; and so it is ■ for 
chemical action, whether of analysis or combination ; 
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nevertheleBS certaia phenonutna gave reason to doubt 
its continuity. Mr. Gaaaiot has proved that the tension 
of a single cell of a galvanic battery increases in force 
according to the chemical energy of the exciting liquid, 
and in all his experiments he found that 'the higher the 
chemical affinities of the elemente used, the greater was 
the development of evidence of tension.' These obser- 
Tationa induced him to institute a series of experiments 
with galvanic batteries of different chemical affinities, 
and to compare the resulting phenomena vrifh those 
produced by the induction coil, whose sparks are of high 
tension. The same carbonic acid vacuum tubes were 
made use of in all the experiments ; a copper wire 
formed the positive terminal, and a copper plate was 
fixed at the extremity of the negative terminaL In 
other tubes platinum terminals extended into the interior, 
coated with glass, except the points, to which charcoal 
balls were fixed. One end of the tubes was of small 
diameter and- contained caustic potash. 

When a discharge from an induction coil was sent 
through these tubes, there were either minute luminous 
spots, narrow stratifications, or a well defined cloud-lite 
discharge at the positive pole, according to the size and 
structure of the terminal, but the characteristic pheno- 
menon in all the tubes was a large cloud-like luminosity 
or circular glow on the brass plate or charcoal ball at 
the negative terminal. 

With 512 insidated ceUa of copper and zinc of DanieU's 
constant battery, the exciting liquid being dilute sul- 
phuric acid, a brilliant glow appeared round the char- 
coal ball of the negative terminal on the passage of the 
electric discharge through the tube, with very trifling 
luminosii^ of the positive pole. 

Two copper plates that could be separated or closed 
by a screw, were placed between the poles of a nitric 
acid battery, so that the circuit could be made or 
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broken graduaUj, and Bpark dischaj-ges were obtained 
between them. The vacmun tubes were placed between 
one of these plates and a pole of the Imttery ; one of 
these tabes was 24 inches long, 18 in circumference, 
and had a circular copper disc 4 inches in diameter on 
its negative terminal. On completing the circnit, the 
discharge of the battery passed with a display of mag- 
nificent strata of dazzling brightness; on separating 
the plates by the screw, the luminous discharges pre- 
sented the same appearance as when taken &om an 
induction coil, but brighter. On the copper disc within 
the TacuTmi tube, tiiere was a white layer, then a dark 
space about an inch broad, and then a bluish atmo- 
sphere curved like the disc, evidently three negative 
envelopes ■ on a great scale. When the disc was made 
the positive' pole, the effect was feeble. 

In vacuum tubes 6 inches long and 1 inch diameter, 
vrith carbon balls on the terminals, the discharge of the 
nitric acid battery elicits extreme heat. In one of these 
the discharge presented a stream of light of intolerable 
brightness, but when viewed throogh a plate of green 
glass strata could be seen. This soon changed to a 
sphere of light on the positive ball, which became red 
hot, the negative being surroimded by ma^ificent en- 
velopes ; with a horse-shoe magnet the positive light was 
dravm out into strata. The needle of a galvanometer 
in circuit was violently deflected and the polarity re- 
versed. When the caustic potash was heated, the dis- 
charge burst into a sunlike fiame, subsequently subsiding 
into three or four lai^e strata of a cloud-like shape, but 
intensely bright. This ia called the arc discharge : it - 
occurs in vacuum tubes with charcoal balls ; when the 
potash is heated intensely, dazzling stratifications sud- 
denly emanate from the positive ball, and powerful 
chemical action takes place in the battery, afler which 
the discharge ceases. 
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This proceBB facilitates the diBcharge and assists the 
disintegration of the carbon particles, and these in a 
minute state of division are su^quently found attached 
to the sides of the glass. It is these particles which 
produce the arc discharge with its intense virid light so 
suddenly ohserred with far more brilliant effects than 
the UHual stratified discharge. During its passage the 
conducting power of the vacuum tube is greatly 
enhajiced. 

It was already mentioned that a stratified discharge 
was obtained from 3,520 insulated cells of a water bat- 
tery, which differs but little in intensity from 400 cells 
of the nitric acid battery. On one occasion the elec- 
tricity seemed to pass through the vacuum tubes in 
a continuous stream, but when examined with Mr. 
Wheatatone's revolving mirror it was decidedly strati- 
fied. Mr. Gassiot never could obtain a continuous 
discharge in air, whether between the points or metallic 
plates of the water battery.. The dischai^ was invari- 
ably in the form of minute clearly defined and separate 
sparks. 

Thus it was proved by the preceding experiments 
that a spark discharge could be obtained in air trom 
■ both the nitric acid and water battery ; and that when 
these discharges were passed through the highly at- 
tenuated matter contained in carbonic acid vacua, the 
same luminous and stratified appearance was produced 
as by an induction coU; a proof that whatever may be 
the cause of the phenomena it could not arise from any 
peculiar action of that apparatus. 

Mr. Gaasiot finally concludes that the cause of the ' 
stratified discharge arising from the impulses of a force 
acting upon highly attenuated but resisting media is 
also applicable to the dischai^ of the voltaic battery 
in vacuo; while the feet of this discharge even in 
its foil intensity having been now ascertained to be_ 
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also stratified leads to the conclusion thab the ordinary 
dischai^e of the voltaic battery, under every condition, 
IB not continuous hut iatermittent, that it consists of a 
series of pulsations or vibrations of greater or less ve- 
locity, according to the resistance in the chemical or 
metallic elements of the battery or the conducting media 
through Trhich th^ discharge passes. 

Caustic potash absorbs the carbonic acid gas by 
degrees, and at last so completely exhausts a vacuum 
tube that electricity cannot be conducted. Air is a 
non-conductor, iind an electric discharge that will not 
pass through an inch of air, will pass through more than 
30 or 40 inches cf attenuated gas. 

It has already been mentioned that the stratified 
discharge can be obtained by a single dischai^ of the 
primary current of an inductive coil, however long may 
be the vacuum tube through which the discharge is 
passed. K no addition be made to the battery and no 
alteration be made in the arrangement of the coil ao as 
to increase or diminish the intensity of the discharge, 
the stratifications will always present the same appear- 
ance and form, occupying the same spaces and positions 
in the vacuum tube ; but if any change be. made so as 
to alter the intensity, then a corresponding alteration 
will appear in the discharge, the strite assuming a dif- 
ferent shape, and the bright and dark divisions occupying 
different positions. 

In order to try what effect a change of intensity 
woiJd produce, three separate insulated voltaic batteries, 
in which the exciting liquid was brine, formed an elec- 
tric circuit which was completed by two long wires. It 
was so arranged that the discharge of one, two, or all the 
three batteries could be separately employed. In order 
to vary the resistance at pleasure, two tubes 18 inches 
long containing distilled water and connected at their 
base were introduced into the circuit. By varying the 
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depth to which the terminal wires of the circmt were 
plunged into the water, the resistance could be regulated 
at pleasare, and it was immaterial in what part of the 
circuit the vacuum tube was introduced provided the 
■ circmt was completed. 

The first experiments were made with a carbonic acid 
vacuum tube 20 inches long and 4 inches in diameter. 
The negative terminal at one extremity of the tube was 
of aluminium, cup-shaped, about 3 inches in diameter ; 
the positive terminal was a wire of the same metal lused 
' into the other extremity of the tube ; the point of the 
wire and cup were about four inches and a half apart. 
With this tube and 2,240 cells of the battery tiie dis- 
chai^e when the resistance was introduced had the 
appearance of a positive and negative discharge, im- 
pinging on and intermingling with each other, without 
any dart space intervening. Around the negative ter- 
minal the luminosity extends to the sides of the tube 
and tapers to the point of the positive wire. The light 
round the negative terminal becomes brighter, a dark 
space appearsneit to itwhen the resistance is diminished, 
and increases as the resistance decreases, by the roUing 
back of the light in bright clouds to the point of the 
positive terminal. Tliese changes can be perfectly regu- 
lated by the resistance, and various luminous phenomena 
occur at each stage, 

With 2,240 cells distinct sounds were heard in the 
tube ; with the whole battery of 3,360 series the sounds 
were not heard till a magnet was applied to the striae, 
when they again became audible and the striae were 
spread over the surface of the tube. 

A carbonic acid vacnum tube with platinum terminals 
fused into the same side far apart was now put into the 
circuit, the part of the wires that penetrated within the 
tube being coated with glass up to the carbon balls in 
.which they terminated. When a discharge from all the 
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three batteries passed through the tube, changes occurred 
in iiie form and number of the strise corresponding 
to the greater or less amount of the resistance offered 
in the circoit. 

At the commencement of the experiments there were 
18 inches of nater in each of the tubes, which formed 
the maximum resistance. The wires attached to the 
terminal wires of the battery were placed inside of these 
tubes, and as soon as they touched the euriace of the 
TTater a feint luminous discharge was seen at each ball 
in the vacuum tube. As the wire attached to the nega- 
tive end of the battery was slowly depressed, the two 
luminons discharges appeared to travel towards or attract 
each other, and at times a portion of the positive lumi- 
nosity passed over and mingled with the negative ; in 
this state the discharge was extinguished by a magnet. 

When the wire was pressed farther into the water a 
darl space about an inch in length divided the light 
into two parts, the positive glow being sharply defined, 
the negative glow having an irregular edge. When the 
wire had been about three inches deep in the water, the 
positive and negative glows became more brilliant, and 
a single clearly defined luminous disc burst from the 
positive side and occupied the middle of the dark space. 
When the wire was pressed down till 13 inches of it 
were in the water, a second luminous disc travelled from 
the positive side, and then the two luminous discs or 
strife occupied the dark space at a little distance from 
one another. As the wire was pressed more into the 
water, three parallel luminous strite appeared, then four, 
then five, and so on till as many as .thirteen or fourteen 
striped the dark central space. With the full power of 
the battery, the adjacent disc impinged on the glow that 
siuTounded the negative ball. This disc was of a pale 
green, those adjacent were reddish, while the negative 
glow was of a bluish white; minute bright acintillationa 
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emanated from the negative ball, while distinct luminouB 
flash discharges took place through the striEe. Thus bj 
the amount of resistance introduced into the, circuit, the 
number of strife cau be regulated, their position fixed, 
separating or closing up the dark space between the 
luminous glows round the balls. 

In these ezperiments there is indication of a force 
emanating from the negative wire. The actual dis- 
ruption of the particles from the negative terminal also 
indicates a force, and the disruption is as freely ob- 
tained by the continuous discharge of the battery as it 
is by the intermittent discharge of the induction 
coiL Besides, when Mr. Gassiot sent discbaiges from 
the induction coil through Torricellian vacua, he 
several times observed that while a cloud-like dis- 
chai^ issued from the positive terminal, a long tongue 
of the most brilhant blue phosphorescent light ema- 
nated from the upper part of the negative terminal, and 
a brilliant white tongrie of light was also seen close to 
the negative wire : so there is reason to believe that force 
emanates from both terminals. 

Some of the preceding striated discharges ' present 
an appearance somewhat analogous with the stationary 
undulations (or nodes) which exist in a column of air 
when isochronous progressive undulations meet one 
another from opposite directions, and on the surface of 
water bj mechanical impulses similarly interfering with 
each other.'* 

' May not the dark bands be the nodes of undulations 
arising from similar impulses proceeding from positive 
and negative discharges ? or can the luminous stratifi- 
cations which we obtain in a close circuit of the 
secondary coil of an induction apparatus, and in the 
circuit of a voltaic battery, be the representations of 

' ■ Connection 6f the Fhjeical Sciences,' 
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pulsationB ■which pass along the wire of the former, and 
through the battery of the latter, impulses probably 
generated by the action of the, discharge along the 
wires?' 

The action of magDetisw and electricity on light is 
similarly illustrated by the rotation of the plane of 
polarization. Sir John Hersehel was the first who tried 
to rotate the plane of polarization of a ray of light by 
Surrounding it with a spiral wire electrized by the great 
battery of two enormous plates of copper and zinc at 
the London Institution, but he obtained no evidence of 
any such action. Long afterward Professor Taraday 
succeeded by sending a ray of light through a piece of 
silico-borate of lead, which formed the core of a mag- 
netic helix. The silico-borate took on a quasi-crystal- 
lised state during the passage of the electric current 
round it, giving it for the moment the property, of 
circular polarization, analogous to that of glass in a 
state of tension or compression. 

Substances vary exceedingly in the facility with whieh 
Ihey transmit electricity ; even the same substance under 
another form differs remarkably in that property : char- 
coal, which next to the metals is the beat conductor 
known, when under the form of diamond is quite 
impervious to electricity. In general, substances that 
are the best conductors of heat are also the best con- 
ductors of electricity, as for example the metals, which 
however, possess the transmissive property in very dif- 
ferent degrees. Silver and copper are the best con- 
ductors, lead one of the worst ; its resistance to the 
passage of electricity is twelve times greater than that 
of silver and copper, consequently it becomes twelve 
times as hot, for when a current of electricity is 
impeded it is changed into heat. So great is the 
resistance offered by a fine platinum wire, that the 
heat amounts to 3280° and the wire is melted, a striking 
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instance of the correlation of electricity and heat, and 
of the power of the cohesive force. 

When electricity is passing through conducting sub- 
stances or when it is static, it induces an electric state 
in bodies at a distance by transmission throngh non- 
conducting substances or air, for it gives polarity and 
tension to the adjacent atoms, and these to the next, 
and the next in succession, throughout the whole inter- 
vening mass, — a strong proof of the individnalitj and 
polarity of the atoms of matter. 

Motion, which is the result of all the physical powers, 
has itself a strong action upon the ultimate elements 
of matter ; in cases of unstable equilibrium it accele- 
rates and even determines their chemical union. Some 
substances will remain merely mixed as long as they 
are at rest, but no sooner is their inertia disturbed by a 
slight motion than they rush into permanent combina- 
tion. In newly sublimed iodide of mercury the vibration 
impressed by the scratch of a pin is so rapidly trans- 
mitted through the mass that its colour is immediately 
changed from yellow to bright red. By a new arrange- 
ment of the molecules their action on light is altered. 

Catalysis or the chemical decomposition and composi- 
tion of substances by the contact of a foreign body, is 
well illustrated by the chloride of nitrogen, that explodes 
when touched by substances which at ordinary tempera- 
tures would neither combine with the chlorine nor with 
the nitrogen. The iodide of nitrogen explodes if 
touched by a feather, and M. Becquerel decomposed the 
iodide of nitrogen by the vibrations of sound. When 
substances only exist in consequence of the inertia of 
their atoms, the instability of their chemical attractions 
and repulsions is only increased by an external agent, 
so that a great effect is produced by a slight cause, as 
in an avalanche, the snowy mass is on the point of 
falling, and the smallest motion, a breath of wind, hurls 
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it down. In Buch cases the potential energy of the 
unstable mass is in a moment changed into vi« viva or 
impetus. Daguerreotype impression shows the power of ' 
the chemical rays on substances in unsteady equilibrium, 
and the length of time required to make the impression 
nnder the same circumstances is a measure of the in- 
stability. 

Most of the fulminates are conLpounds of nitrogen ; of 
that the fulminate of aniline ia a recent instance, since 
it is formed by^ the slow action of nitrous acid on ani- 
line. Explosion takes place on the sudden evolution of 
gas, or the sudden change of a solid into vapour. In 
these cases fire or percussion axe the foreign causes of 
change. They are all particular instances of the 
general principle of catalysis, which is the chemical 
combination of heterogeneous atoms by the action of 
a substance that does not participate in the change. 
Thus it has long been known that when platiniun is 
plunged into a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen it 
combines these gases into watei'. Acids in some cases 
seem to have the same effect ; for when ra^ or starch 
are dissolved in an acid the starch is changed to dex- 
trine and the liquid has acquired the power of turning 
the plane of polarised li^t to the right. The acid baa 
undergone no alteration, hut it has changed the proper- 
ties of the starch though not its chemical composition. 
After a time, a second transformation takes place, the 
liquid ceases by degrees to turn the plane of polarisation 
to the right, and ends by turning it to the left. The 
acid is still unchanged, hut the dextrine has now dis- 
appeared : it has combined with the water and is 
transformed into glucose or sugar of grapes. 

The quantity of the physical powers, active and 
latent, is inappreciably great. The quantity of heat or 
potential energy generated by chemical combination 
alone is enormous. 
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The chemical combination which forms the infinite 
variety qf suhstances in the organic and inoi^;aiiic 
creation consists in an intimate xmion of their ultimate 
atoms which produces substances differing from their 
constituent parts in every respect except gravitatipn, the 
sum of the weights of their constituent parts being in- 
variably equal to the weight of the resulting substance. 
Thus the chemical imion of oxygen and hydrogen forms 
water, and the weight of the water so formed is exactly 
equal to the sum of tiie weights of the two gases. 

All chemical changes whether of analysis or composi- 
tion are subject to definite unalterable laws of weight, 
measure and number ; nothing is by chance or caaual, 
the relative weights of the invisible atoms of matter, and 
their combination in definite proportions reveal the laws 
which prevailed in the primeval structure of created 
things. By the wonderful discovery of these laws Dr. 
Dalton has placed chemistry on a strictly numerical 
basis. 

The chemical union of different kinds of atoms and 
volumes of matter in the definite proportions of whole 
numbers entirely changes their character and properties, 
as for example the chemical combiuation of one atom 
■of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen into water. The 
condensation is often unexpected and wonderful ; two 
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different liquids are often condensed into a solid, and 
the result of the chemical combination of two different 
gases or vapours in quantitative proportions may be 
solid, liquid or aeriform, a fact which could only have 
been discovered by experiment. The powers of the 
atoms are changed and often highly exalted by chemical 
luiiou as in ammonia, a chemical compound of three atoms 
of hydrogen and one of nitrogen, which absorbs 1,196 
times more radiant heat than its constituents whether 
simple or mixed. ^ During chemical combination light 
and electricity are often evolved, heat always. The 
quantity given out is exactly proportional to the energy 
of the chemical action, and is often so great and so 
rapidly evolved as to produce an explosion by the 
sudden expansion of the air around. Whatever the 
temperature may be, which is given out during the union 
of the atoms, the very same quantity of heat is requisite 
to dissolve their union, and the atoms are separated in 
the ^jne definite proportions in which they were com- 
bined. 

Voltaic electricity both comlanes and resolves sub- 
stances into their component parts, strictly according to 
the law of definite proportions. It combines eight parte 
by weight of oxygen and one part by weight of hydrogen 
into water ; and again when it decomposes water, one 
part by weight of hydrogen is given out at the negative 
pole of the battery, and eight parts by weight at the 
positive or zinc pole. For an electric current weakens 
or neutralizes the force of affinity in one direction and 
strengthens it in the other, so that the heterogeneous 
atoms of the substance under its influence have a 
tendency to go in different directions and appear at 
opposite poles. Mr. Faraday has established as a 
general law, that the quantil^ of electricity requisite 
to unite the atoms of matter, is precisely equal to the " 
quantity requisite to separate the same atoms again. 
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Electro -chemical action, or the power of electricity to 
combine and sep&xate the heterogeneous atoms of mat- 
ter, is in direct proportion to the absolute quantity 
of electricity that passes in the current. Hence the 
superior analytical power of voltaic over static electri- 
city, ■which has enormous intensity, but is very small in 
quantity. The electric cTirrent separates molecular 
combinations which yield to no other means : it is the 
most powerM instrument of analysis ; Ught is the most 
delicate. 

Two simple substances are only capable of a certain 
number of chemical combinations, which form a regular 
series of new substances ; as for example oxygen and 
nitrogen. Two measures of nitrogen gaa will unite with 
one measure of oxygen to form the protoxide of nitro- 
gen ; with two measures of oxygen it unites to form the 
binoxide of nitrogen; with three measures of o^gen it 
forms the hyponitrous acid ; with fo»ir it forms nitrous 
oxide ; and with five measures of oxygen it forms nitric 
acid. Thus there are five compounds of nitrogen and 
oxygen, no more. Affinity of hind is merely the attrac- 
tion of one element or atom of matter for another ; affi- 
nity of degree consists in the grades and limite of 
combination ; the preceding series is of the fifth degree ; 
the Umit is the last term, for no further combination of 
these two gases can take plac^ and these are accom- 
plished by art. All the five substances are deleterious, 
most of them deadly poisons, for the protoxide of 
nitrogen, which is the laughing gas, could not be long 
inhaled with impunity. For a long time the middle 
term of the preceding series was vmnting, but GJay- 
Lussac formed it by attending to the laws of definite 
proportion and sequence. 

The atoms of different kinds of matter possess an 
affinity, or attractive force, which binds them together 
chemically in different and very unequal degrees. Two 
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substances mayuuite andform a third di£feriiig from both, 
a^ water does from oxygen and hydrt^n ; but if a new 
substance be added which has a greater attraction for one 
of the substances than for the other, it will dissolve their 
union, combine with that for which it has the strongest 
attraction, and set the other free. Thus the metal potas- 
sium, which has a ffreater attraction for oxygen than it 
has for hydrogen, decomposes water, combines with the 
oxygen, and sets the hydrogen free. Both chlorine anct 
ozone have the property of liberating the iodine in a 
weak solution of 'the iodide of potassium ; the liquid 
stains starch blue, a proof of the free iodine. The. faci- 
lity with which acids and alkalies combine afFordB the 
means of eliminating either the one or the other from 
a compotmd so as to liberate what remains. 

The constituents of compound substances may be 
separated from one another by a variety of means de- 
pending upon their greater or less fusibility, volatility, 
and other properties. Water, acids, alcohols and other 
liquids hot or cold, different degrees of temperature, 
sublimation, solution, distillation, evaporation, together 
with stati"! and voltaic electricity, are the .most powerful 
means of analysis. 

But the animal and vegetable creation rear their 
fabrics by a synthetic process. A plant after having 
absorbed carbonic acid and water, decomposes the car- 
bonic acid, returns the oxygen to the atmosphere, and 
combmes the carbon and water into wood, leaves, and a 
variety of organic substances. Now MM. Berthelot. 
Wohler, and other distinguished chemists, by following 
this example of nature, have established a. system of 
synthetic chemistry, by which they have produced from 
the chemical combination of the three elementary gases 
and carbon alone more than 1,000 complete organic 
substances, precisely the same with those formed within 
the hving plants and animals. Yet we are as far as 
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ever from anj explanation of the mystery of life, whether 
animal or vegetable. 

Carbon and hydrogen will not combine at any arti- 
ficial heat however great ; but when the electric arc 
between highly purified charcoal terminals passes 
through hydrogen gas, acetylene, a new carburet of 
hydrogen, is formed, consisting of foiu: equivalents of 
carbon and two of hydrogen. This substance, which 
no organized being is capable to form, was discovered 
by M. Berthelot, and being assumed .as a base, yielded 
an extensive series of organic substances. Thus when 
two atoms of carbon are added to acetylene it becomes 
defiant gas ; when two equiyalents of oxygen are added 
to olefiant gas, the result is alcohol, which is transformed 
into acetic acid by the addition of two atoms of 
oxygen, and from this by a similar process have been 
obtained the malic, tartaric, succinic, and the other 
acids ; glycerine also, which is the sweet principle of 
the oils, wax, essential oils, the perfumes of fimt and 
flowers, the principle of the balms, the essential oil of 
mustard, and numerous other oi^;anic substances, simply 
from carbon, oxygen and hydrogen ; but nitrogen was 
introduced by combining alcohol with ammonia, an in- 
organic substance consisting of three equivalents of 
hydrogen and one of nitrogen, from whence a vast 
number of nitrogenized substances were derived, both 
p.niTTifl.1 and vegetable. 

Chemical combination, which has from the beginning 
of created things, and still is, building up organic and 
inoi^anic matter in the earth, in the air, and the ocean, 
exerts forces of transcendent power, though silent, 
nnperceived, and for the most part unknown. I'rofessor 
Tyndall has given a striking instance of this in water, 
the most simple compound of oxygen and hydrogen, a 
constituent alike of organic and inorganic nature. ' In 
the combustion of the two gases to form a gallon of 

VOL. i; H 
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^ater weighing ten pounds, an energy is expended, the 
atoms clash together with a force, equal to that of a ton 
weight let fall firom a height of 23,767 feet ; and in the 
change fixini the state of vapour to water, an energy is 
exerted equal to that of a ton weight falling from a 
height of 8, 700 feet, or of a hundredweight faUing firom 
a height of 74,000 feet. The moving force of the stone 
avalanches of the Alps is but as that of snowfiakes 
compared with the energy involved in the formation of 
a cloud. In passing finally from the liquid to the solid 
state,' that is from water to ice, * the atoms of ten 
pounds exercise an energy equal to that of a ton weight 
felling down a precipice of 550 feet of perpendicular 
height.' 

From Mr. Joule's investigation of the relation existing 
between chemical affinity and mechanical force, it ap- 
pears that when affinity is feeble it can be overcome 
mechanically. He formed amalgams of different metals, 
that is he combined them with mercury, by electricity. 
The affinity of iron for mercury is so feeble tliat the 
amalgam is speedily decomposed when left undiaturbed 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, and if a greater 
pressure be added, almost all the mercury is driven out. 
The efficacy of mechanical force to overcome feeble 
chemical affinities is strikingly illustrated by the amal- 
gam of tin, out of which nearly the whole of the mercury 
is driven by long continued pressure. In these cases 
the force of affinity did not amount to chemical equiva- 
lency, otherwise the mercury could not have been driven 
out by so small a force. Instances from the weakest to 
the strongest affinity show tiiat it is only when tbe 
power reaches a definite point that the law of chemical 
equivalents comes in. The intense energy which then 
begins to be exerted has just been shown. 

It is vain to hope for a knowledge of the absolute 
weight of the ultimate atoms of matter, and nothing 
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seems to be more beyond the power of man tlian to 
determine even their relative weights ; yet the definite 
proportions in which they combine have enabled him 
to do so. Thus, an atom of oxygen anites with an 
atom of hydrogen to form water ; but as every drop of 
water,' however small, contains eight parts by weight 
of oxygen, and one part by weight of hydrogen, it 
follows that an atom of oxygen is eight- times heavier 
than an atom of hydrogen. Now, since hydrc^n 
gas is the lightest body known, its atom has been 
aeamned as the unit of comparison. Hence, if the 
unit of hydrogen be represented by 1, that of oxygen 
may be represented by 8. A^ain, carbonic acid gaa 
contains six parts by weight of carbon, and e^ht parts 
by weight of oxygen, and as an atom of oxygen is eight 
times heavier than an atom of hydrogen, therefore an 
atom of carbon is six times heavier than an atom of 
hydrogen, and consequently may be represented by 6. 
In this manner the relative weights of many substances 
have been determined. But the property of isomorphism 
also affords the means of ascertaining the atomic 
weights of certain substances with unerring certainty. 
It is exactly the contrary of dimorphism, for in the 
latter substances are chemically the same under dif- 
ferent forms ; whereas isomorphic bodies are chemically 
different under the same form. Now the peroxide of 
manganese contains one atom of oxygen for one atom 
of metal ; bnt in 100 parts of the protoxide there are 
21'94 parts of oxygen and 78*06 of manganese. Com- 
paring these numbers with 8 the atomic weight of 
oxygen, the result is 28 the weight of an atom of man- 
ganese. The same number is obtained from two othei- 
isomorphic compounds of oxygen and manganese, which 
proves the accuracy of this result. The atomic weights 
of many bodies l^ve been determined, of which the 
follovring are the most important. 
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Itomie WtigkU, tm Atom of Hydrogen being the Unit. 
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Oxygen 
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Sodium 23 



Iron 



Chlorine 
PotAasium 
Kabidium 
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In the deternunation of atomic weights a few cases 
have occurred of fractional nmnbers, and although it 
cannot jet be affirmed that no such cases exist, jet it 
aeeuLS to be established by the new and more perfect 
analyses of MM. Dumas, Isidore, Williamson, and 
others, that the atomic weights of substances compared 
with an atom of hydrogen are in whole numbers. 

This law leads to very important results. For ex- 
ample, the equivalent weights of the chemical elements 
of bodies derived from their specific gravities are either 
identical with, or simple multiples or sub-multiples of, 
their relative weights. Thus the specific gravity of 
hydrogen is 0-0693, and that of oxygen is I'lll ; hence 
taking hydrogen as the unit of comparison, it is easy to 
see that 0-0e93 : 1-111 : : 1 : 16, the simple multiple of 
8, the relative atomic weight of oxygen. In fact since 
each substance has its own specific gravity or weight, 
that weight must depend upon the weight of its atoms, 
so that the weights of equal bulks of different sub- 
stances are proportional to the weights of their atoms, 
and thus a relation is established between the atomic 
weights and specific gravities of bodies, so that one 
being given the other may be found. 

Atoms like their substances have many different 
capacities for heat and electricity. It was proved by 
MM. Petit and Dulong, that specific heat, or the 
quantity of heat required to raise a simple substance to 
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a given temperature, is inversely aa the weight of its 
atoms, 80 that the specific heat or repulsive force of 
simple suhstances multiplied by their atomic weights is 
a constant quantity. Such is the condition requisite 
for the equilibrium or equality of force ; or the law may 
be thus expressed : A given quantity of heat will raise 
to the same number of degrees a portion of every simple 
substance represented by its atomic weight. For in- 
stance, the atomic weight of sulphur is 16, that of zinc 
S2 ; hence it reqiiires twice as much heat to raise a 
pound of sulphur ten degrees as it does a pound of zinc. 
It has also been proved that the atoms of compound 
bodies of analogous composition are endowed with the 
same capacity for heat, so that there is a perfect cor- 
respondence between the weight of atoms and their 
specific heat. The numbers representing the atomic 
weights derived from the specific heat of bodies are 
connected with their equivalent atomic weights by the 
simple ratios of equality, multiples or sub-multiples. 

Mr. J. CroU has made experiments showing that the 
specific heat of compound gases and liquids is generally 
less, and those of solids more, than that of their com- 
ponent elements, which is contrary to the hitherto 
received opinion. Moreover it appears that the changes 
in the specific heat of bodies which occur during com- 
bination are not only due to chemical action, but also 
to molecular changes ; the real specific heat of a simple 
atom probably remaining the same under all conditions. 

Mr, Faraday has proved that the specific electricity of 
different substances is also in proportion to their atomic 
weights, that is to say, a given quantity of electricity 
will separate combined substances into parts represented 
by their atomic weights. For example, 32 parts of 
zinc will generate voltaic electricity enough to separate 
nine parts of water into eight parts of oxygen and one 
part of hydrogen gas. The weights thus derived from 
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decomposition are exactly the Bame with those deter^ 
mined by composition, and thus the atomic weights 
derived &om electro-decomposition accord exactly with 
those obtained from chemical composition. M(»«OTer, 
Mr. Faraday, a& already mentioned; proved that the very 
same qiiantity of electricity necessary to decompose a 
body into its elementary atoms, is requisite to unite 
them ^;ain. The analysis and synthesis of compoimd 
matter, solid or fluid, show a constant and definite 
proportion of* the component elements expressed by 
number, and by an equivalent or multiple ratio of parts 
in every chemical change. 

The atomic theory unites, by a common bond, specific 
gravity, chemical affinity, heat, and electricity. Taking 
atmospheric air at the temperature of 60° Pahr. and 
a barometric pressure at 30 inches as the standard 
unit of specific gravity'; the quantity of heat required 
to caise a volume of water 1° Fahr. a» the unit of 
specific heat ; hydrogen gas as the imit of .atomic 
weight ; and atomic electro-chemical electricity as the 
unit of specific electricity, the following numbers have 
been established : 



Hydrogen .... 
Oiygen .... 
Carboa .... 
Nitrogen .... 






-e- 


SpecfBc 
etaqtrtcitj 


O'OSSS 
111] 
13 3 

0-S78 


1 
8 
6 
14 


0'2036 
0'2361 
0-2631 
0-27fiO 


1000 
126 



The distances between the atoms of the gases are 
equal, hence the atomic weights of simple gases are 
proportional to' their densities ; and for the same reason, 
equal volumes of the same fluid contain an equal num- 
ber of atoms, and the number of atoms in the same 
volume of different fluids ia in the simple ratio of one 
to one, one to two, one to three, &c. 
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It follows from the atomic theory that the nmnber of 
atoms in equal weights of any two solid aubetances, ia 
in the inverse ratio to the weights of these atoms. 
Now since the bodiea that have the greatest specific 
gravities are the heaviest, if the •specific gravities and 
atomic weights of equal bulks of two aimplc aubstances 
be known, the relative number of atoms they contain 
may be found. For the density divided by the atomic 
weight of the one, ia to the density divided by the 
atomic weight of the other, as the number of atoms in 
the first to the number of atoms in the second. By 
the preceding law it is found that in equal bulks of the 
three metals, sodium, platinum, and potassium, platinum 
contains five times as many atoms as sodium, and ten 
times as many as potassium. When substances which 
have strong analogous qualities are compared in this 
manner, the results are either equality, or a simple 
ratio. 

It has already been mentioned that the protoxides 
of iron, copper, zinc, nickel and manganese, have the 
same form, and contain the same quantity of oxygen, 
but differ in the respective metals that are combined 
with it ; and by the preceding law it appears that equal 
bulks of these isomorphous bodies contain also the same 
number of atoms. 

Mr. Hermann Kopp has proved that the atomic weight 
of a substance divided by the specific gravity, that is 
io say, its atomic volume, is the same for all isomorphic 
bodies simple and compound, and as a general law that 
the atoms of isomorphous snbstances are not only the 
same in form, but equal in dimensions. It follows, 
therefore, that any one of the preceding metals might 
be substituted for any other in the respective prot- 
oxides, and on that account, according to the modem 
theory, they are the chemical equivalents of each other, 
for that expression is used now in a different sense from 
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what it formerly had. Chemical equivalency between 
two or more substances consists in their capacity for 
being exchanged one for the other. Direct or indirect 
substitution forms the basis of the modem doctrine of 
chemical equivalents- 
Substances which are capable of replacing one another 
in compounds, and which are endowed with qualities 
mutually analogous, are said to be isomeric. Many 
isomeric compounds are formed of the same materials, 
in the same proportions, and yet differ essentially both 
in their physical and chemical properties ; whence M. 
Daniel observes, that a specific and definite arrange- 
ment of the constituent molecules in space appears to 
be no less essential to the individual constitution of 
bodies than a certain proportion between their hetero- 
geneous ingredients. 

Successive substitution in isomeric . bodies does not 
alter the character of the chemical formulte of these 
bodies ; thus chlorine, bromine and iodine, are chemi- 
cally equivalent with an atom of hydrogen, for they 
may be put for one or more atoms of hydrogen in 
various compounds .vrithout changing the character of 
the chemical formulBe of these compounds. The per- 
oxide of hydrogen consists of one atom of hydrogen 
and two of oxygen ; hence if 32'5 parts of zinc, 28 of 
manganese, and 29 of copper be successively put for the 
atom of hydrogen, the result will be the peroxides of 
zinc, manganese and copper respectively. Here the 
character of the chemical formula of the original com- 
pound remains the same, and the three metals are 
chemically equivalent to one another, and to the atom 
of hydrogen. In many compounds organic and inor- 
ganic, one or more atoms of hydrogen may be replaced 
by an equal number of atoms of sodium, potassium, 
zinc, &c., without altering the character of the chemical 
formula of the compound. 

Olefant gas, olefiant oil and paraffin, form an iso- 
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meric aeries of a gas, a liquid and a solid, consistipg of 
ca,rbon and hydrogen. The gas contains 86 parts in 
100 of carbon, and forms the most luminons part of 
coal gas. 

M. Dumas has proved it to be a general law, that 
when three isomeric bodies are arranged in the 
sequence of their chemical properties, there will also 
be a sequence in their respective atomic numbers, and 
that whenever this symmetry of chemical properties 
and atomic weights obtains, any one of these substances 
may he substituted for the other without changing the 
chemical character of the formula. 

Sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, form an isomeric 
group ; that is, they form a sequence, with analogous 
qualities, for sulphur is the most volatile ; selenium, a 
simple substance found in iron pyrites in Sweden, is 
less volatile ; and tellurium is the least volatile and with 
regard to their atomic sequence, the atomic weight of 
sulphur is 16, that of tellurium is 64, and half the 
sum of these numbers is 40, the atomic weight of sele- 
nium, the mean term. Hence selenium might be put in 
any compound for the sulphur, and the tellurium for 
the selenium, without changing the chemical character 
of its formula. 

The metallic group of calcixmi, strontium, and barium, 
are endowed with analogous properties, perfect harmony 
in their chemical qualities, and in the numbers express- 
ing their atomic weights. That of calcium is 20, that 
of barium is 68, and the half sum is 44, the atomic 
weight, of strontium. So calcium might be put for 
strontium, and strontium for barium, in any compound 
without altering the character of its formula. Professors 
Johnson and Allen have shown that the new metalloids 
ceesium and rubidium form an isomeric triad with 
potassium, for the atomic weight of ceesium is 133, that 
of rubidium 86, and that of potassium 89. 

Transmutations of one isomeric substance for an- 
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other may also be made in oi^nic bodies, but chlonne, 
bromine, and iodine form an exception to M. Dumae's 
law, because the arithmetical relation is wanting. 

There are certain groups of substances, especially 
among the metals, whose atomic weights are in regular 
arithmetical series, as those of titanium, tin, and tan- 
talum, which are 25, 59, and 92, the common difference 
being 34. 

Certain groups of combined atoms called compound 
radicles are much more important than the preceding. 
They unite chemically with one another, and with other 
substances in definite proportions, precisely as if they 
were ultimata atoms. They are even capable of being 
substituted one for the other, forming groups of infinitely 
varied properties, and thus chemical equivalency extends 
to them. 

Cyanogen, amidogen, and the peroxide of hydrogen 
are compound radicles which combine with other sub- 
stances and with simple atoms as if they themselves 
were simple elements; though the first is a chemical 
compound of two atoms of carbon and one of nitrogen, 
the second a chemical compound of one atom of nitrogen 
and two of hydrogen, and the peroxide contains as 
before mentioned two atoms of oxygen and one of 
hydrogen. All three are capable of replacing hydrogen, 
chlorine, and metels by equivalent subatitutions. For 
example, the chlorate of potash consists of one atom of 
potash, an atom of chlorine, and five atoms of oxygen ; 
if then an atom of cyanogen whose weight is 26, be put 
for the atom of chlorine, the result would be the cyanat« 
of potash. 

Cyanogen, formed by passing nitrogen over red-hot 
carbon, consists of two equivalents of carbon and one of 
nitrogen. It is a firequent coustitueut of organic and 
inorganic componnds, and travels in the voltaic circuit 
as if it were a simple substance. 
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Ammoma consists of three equivalents of hydrogen 
and one of nitrogen ; now, when the radical phenyle, 
■which eonsifllB of twelve equivalents of carbon and five 
of hydrogen, is put in the ammonia for one equivalent 
of hydrogen, the result is aniline, whence most of the 
coal tar colonrs are obtained. In like manner carb- 
azotic acid, a beautiful yellow dye from coal tar, is 
carbolic acid, three of whose equivalents of hydrogen 
have been replaced by three equivalents of an oxide of 
nitrogen. 

Compound radicles, consisting of carbon and the three 
elementary gases, have been discovered which enter into 
combination in definite proportions as simple atems, and 
all compound radicles travel in the galvanic circuit as 
equivalents to the elementary substances. Hitherto tliey 
have been regarded as representatives or equivalents of 
one atom of hydrogen. Now it ia generally admitted 
that each has the property of replacing two, three, or 
more atoms of hydrogen by equivalent substitution. 
This multiple equivalency among compound radicals 
forms the basis of what is called the polyatomic theory, 
now so much employed by MM. Hofinann, Berthelot, 
and other great modem chemists. 

Wator is the most common radicle both in the inor- 
ganic and organic world. Though a compound of oxygen 
and hydrogen, it enters, according to the law of definite 
proportion, into the compusition of various amorphous 
bodies in a dry state, that is in the form and proportion 
of its gases. It is an essential element in the greater 
number of crystals, and abounds in organic matter. In 
certain cases the same substance crystallizes at different 
temperatures, unites with different quantities of water 
under the form of oxygen and hydrogen, and assumes 
corresponding forms. I'or example, the seleniate of zinc 
unites with three different portions of water and takes 
three different forms, according as its temperature is 
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hot, lutewarm, or cold. Thua each particle of water, 
containing one atom of oxygen and one of hydrogen, 
combines with one atom of zinc in three different pro- 
portions aa if it were a simple atom. 

The water of crystallization may be driven off from 
many suhstancea by heat, as from the hydrates of lime; 
iron, copper, &c., but when combined with the oxides of 
certain metals, potasaimn for instance, it cannot be 
driven off by any means whatever. In general a heat 
of 212° Fahr. is sufficient, but some crystals lose their' 
water of crystallization at the ordinary atmospheric 
temperature, 

Ciystals whose atoma are in unstable equilibrium, are 
readily altered both externally and internally by a very 
moderate degree of heat. Arragonite and calcareous 
spar are isomeric, that is, they are chemically the same 
but differ in form and hardness, which shows that their 
molecules are grouped differently. When the arragonite 
is heated, the inertia of its atoma is overcome, the crystal 
explodes with force, and becomes a mass of crystals of 
calcareous spar. The expansive force of the heat sud- 
denly overcoming the force of cohesion causes the ex- 
plosion, and at the same time disturbs the unstable 
repose of the atoms, which immediately obey their 
natural attractions and assume the stable form of cal- 
careous spar. 

Dialysis is a method of separating and analysing 
substances by means of their diffusion in alcohol or 
water. K a wide-mouthed vial nearly full of a solution 
of common'salt be placed in a jar of water, 'after a few 
days it will be found that the particles of salt have come 
out of the vial and have diffosed tbemaelvea through the , 
superincumbent water, even to ita surface. Now Pro- 
fessor Graham, Master of the Mint, with whom this 
subject originated, made three arrangements precisely 
like that described ; the three vials were exactly similaj" 
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and equal, the three jars exactly the same in size and 
form, and contained the same quantity of water; but 
the first rial contained a solution of gum arabic, the 
second a solution of Epsom salt, and the third a solu- 
tion of common salt. After fourteen days the dififiision 
of the gum had risen through one half of the superin- 
cumbent water, while the particles of both the salts 
had risen to the surface. However the common salt 
would have risen much higher, for when the strata of 
water at the two surfaces were drawn off by a siphon 
and evaporated to dryness, there was fifteen times aa 
much common salt as Epsom salt. The three solutions 
are heavier than water, yet they rise notwithstanding 
their gravitation, whence Mr. Graham thinks that 
there is probably an attraction between the particles 
of the dissolved substances and those of the water. 
The force of molecular attraction is more powerfiil 
than gravitation, hence the particles must rise by the 
difference of the two forces. 

After many comparative experiments the professor 
concluded that most substances differ in diffusibility, 
and that crystalloids or crystalline substances such as 
salts, sugars, &c,, are much more diffusible than colloids 
or amorphotw sticky bodies, such as gum, caramel, 
jellies, and substances that combine with the hydrogen 
of the water to form gelatinous hydrates. 

The partial decomposition of definite chemical com- 
pounds may be effectfed by diffusion. Alum, which is a 
double sulphate of the two metals potassium and 
aluminium, ^imishes an example j when allowed to 
diffuse itself from Its aqueous solution, the diffusive 
tendency of potassium compounds is so much greater 
than the diffusive property of aluminium compounds, 
that a portion of the sulphate of potassium actually 
breaks away from the sulphate of aluminium with which 
it was combined, in order to diffuse itself in tiie super- 
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incumbent external water more freely thaji the sulpliate 
of altuoina can do. 

CoQimon BflJt diffiises itself in a solid mass of jelly 
almost as -easily and extensively as in the same bulk of 
free water. Thna colloid bodies do not interfere with the 
diffusion of crystalloids such as salts, but they almost 
entirely arrest the diffusion of one another. Solutions 
of salts, sugarSj and other crystalloidfl pass freely 
through colloid subBtanees, such as parchment-paper, 
vellum, and membrane into water, although they 
have no pores, because the particles of the crystals unite 
difFosively with the water combined In these substances, 
which solutions of gum, caramel, and other colloids 
cannot do. These colloid substances are permeable 
to solutions of crystalloids, impermeable to solutions 
of colloids. This conatitntes Dialysis, 

The instrument used by Mr. Graham was a little 
tray formed of vellum or membrane stretched tightly 
over a hoop of gutta-percha and capable of holding a 
hquid and floating on water. When a mixed solution 
of equal parts of salt and gum is put into the tray, 
after a time all the salt wiH have passed into the water 
below, leaving nothing in the tiay but an aqueous 
solution of gum. 

The following is one of the most extraordinary re- 
sults of dialysis. Mx. G-raham took a sihcate of soda, a 
soluble crystalline salt Ibrmed by ftising quartz with 
carbonate of soda at a red heat, which diEFuses readily. 
He acidulated the aqueous solution of the salt with 
hydrochloric acid, which changes the constituent silica 
from being a crystalloid substance into a colloid form. 
When the hquid was poured, into the tray floating on 
water, after four days, the whole of the acid and the 
chloride of sodium had been diffused in the water and 
nothing remained in the tray but an aqueous solution 
of quartz. There remained in &ct, a solution of sand 
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in water, a siibstauce bo hard that no pure aqueous 
solution of it had ever been obtained- Many other 
crystalline eubstances besides quartz can exist both in 
the colloid and crystalloid states. 

All colloid substances are cbaraoterized by non-crys- 
talline habits, low diffusibility, chemical inertness, high 
atomic weight, and above all by their mutability. The 
aqueous solution of quartz is limpid and liquid^ even if 
it contains 14 per cent, of silica, hut after a time it 
becomes opalescent, viscous, and nltimately sets into a 
firm insoluble jelly, capable however of solution by 
chemical means. This jelly gradually shrinks, exudes 
pure water, and when perfectly dry it forms a glassy, 
transparent, but not anhydrous substance, and the 
residue left by ignition has a speeific gravity of 2*2, that 
of crystallized silica being 2*6. 

Mr. Crraham has obtained many pure aqueous solu- 
tions of organic and inorganic matter, most of them 
being unstable. Ice near or at its melting point is 
believed to be a colloid body, consequently it is unstable 
and resembles a firm jelly, having a tendency to rend 
and recombine. * The constant intervention of colloid 
septa in so many of the phenomena of animal and 
vegetable life gives to the subject of dialysis a high 
physiological interest, and it will doubtless exercise an 
important influence on the progress of physiological 
research.' ^ 

Subsequently to these researches Mr. Uraham pub- 
lished a memoir on a new method of analysing gases 
which he had called atmolysis. The memoir may be 
regarded as consisting of four parts, the first of which is 
preliminary, being on the reciprocal difPosion of gases 
through porous plates. The next three parts relate to 
efiusion, or the passage of gases under constant pressure 
n the Cifmicat Ntvrs 
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through a mmute opening in a, very thin plate into a 
yacuum ; transpiration, or the passage of gaaes throngh 
capillary tubes into vacuo; and lastly atm<9ysis, which 
is the partial separation of a mixture of gaaes and 
vapours of different degrees of diffusibility by permit- 
ting them to diffuse themselves through a porous plate 
into a vacumu : a new kind of analysis, which possesses 
a practical character of extensive application. 

The diffusing instrument employed by Mr. Graham 
was a cylindrical glass tube about an inch in diameter, 
ten inches long, with one end closed by a very thin 
porous disc of compressed artificial graphite fixed by a 
resinous cement. While the tube was being filled with 
hydrogen gas over a trough of mercury, the escape of 
the gas was prevented by covering the graphite very 
carefully with a thin sheet of gutta percha. As soon as 
the gutta percha wa« removed, the reciprocal diffusion 
of the gases began, and in &om forty to sixty minutes 
the whole of the hydrogen had escaped from the tube, 
and a quantity of atmospheric air amounting to about 
one fourth of the volume of hydrogen had entered ttie 
tube and taken its place, according to the ordinary law 
of the diffusion of gases. During this time the mercury 
rises in the tube so as to form a column several inches 
high, a fact which is a striking demonstration of the 
intensity of the force with which the reciprocal pene- 
tration of different gases effected. 

Natural plumbago or graphite has little or no porosity 
and cannot be used in these experiments, bnt the pores 
of artificial graphite of which pencils are made, appear 
to be so minute that only isolated molecules of gas are 
able to pass, without however being at aJl impeded by 
friction ; for the smaUeat pores that we can suppose to 
exiat in the graphite must be real tunnels compared 
with the minuteness of the ultimate atoms or molecules 
of a gaseous body. The cause of motion appears to 
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reside solely in that internal movement of molecules 
which is now generally admitted as an essential con- 
dition of matter in a gaseous state. The molecules and 
■ atoma are assumed to be perfectly elastic and to move 
in all directions with different velocities according to the 
nature of the gas. Enclosed in a porous vessel the 
moving atoms constajitly strike against its walls and 
against one another, but in consequence of their perfect 
elasticity, no loss of movement results from the collision. 
When the gases inside and outside of the tube are 
of the same density and molecular movement, an ex- 
change takes place withont any perceptible change of 
volume ; but when the two gases are of different den- 
sities and molecular velocities, then the reciprocal pene- 
tration ceases to be equal on the two sides. Keciprocal 
difiusion of gases is accelerated by heat and retarded by 
cold ; the tension of the gases is increased in the first 
case, and diminished in the second- 
In Mr. Graham's experiments relating to efflision, 
a gas under a constant pressure was on one side of a 
minute opening in a very thin plate, and a vacuum on 
the other. The rapidity with which air or gases enter 
the vacuum depends upon their specific gravity. A gaa 
rushes into a vacuum with the speed acqTiired by a heavy 
body in idling from the height of an atanosphere of the 
gas in question supposed to be everywhere of the same 
density. The height of this uniform atmosphere will be 
in an inverse ratio to the density of the gas. An at- 
mosphere of hydrogen, for example, will be 16 times 
higher than one of oxygen. But the velocity acquired 
by a heavy body not being in direct proportion to the 
"height, but to the square root of the height, it follows 
that the rate of flow of different gases into a vacuum 
will be in am inverse ratio to the square root of their 
respective densities. The rate of flow of oxygen being 
represented by 1, that of hydrogen will be represented 

VOL. I. I 
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by 4 the square root of 16, This law has been verified 
bj experiment, and is quite aaalogouB to that which 
regulates molecular diffoaion, but the phenomena are 
essentially different. It is the gaa en masse which par- 
takes of the movements of efhision, whilst only the 
molecules or atoms of a gas are affected by the move- 
ments of diffusion. For that reason the awiftnesa of 
the effosion of a gas is many thousand times greater 
than that of dif^ion. The swiftness of the efflux of 
atmospheric air is as rapid as the velocity of sound. 

The rate of the flow of different gases under constant 
pressure through capillary tubes into a vacuum, con- 
stitutes the capillary transpiration of gases. These 
rat«s bear a constant proportion to one another, but 
they are singularly unlite the rates of effusion. They 
are independent of the material of the tube; they 
are not governed by specific gravity ; and ' they appear 
to be in constant relation with no other known property 
of the same gaaes ; and they form a class of phenomena 
remarkably isolated from all else at pr^ent known of 
gases.' 

The pores of graphite are ao fine that it is incapable 
either of effusion or transpiration, but it is readily 
penetrated by means of the molecular or diffuaive 
movements of gasea, as appears on comparing the time 
requisite for the passage of equal volumes of different 
gases under constant pressure into a vacuum. For 
oxygen, hydrogen and carbonic acid gas, the times are 
nearly a« the square roots of their densities. 

The atmolyais or partial separation of mixed gaaes 
and vapours of unequal diffnsibility, can be effected by ■ 
allowing the mixture to penetrate through a graphite 
plate into a vacuum. The amount of separation is in 
proportion to the pressure, and attains its maximum 
when the gases pass into a perfect vacuum. One of the 
results of atmolysis was the concentration of o^gen in 
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atmospheric air. When a portion of air confined in a 
veBsel Tvas allowed to penetrate into a vacunin through 
graphite or unglazed earthenware, the nitrogen pa'ssed 
more rapidly than the oxygen in the ratio of 1'0668 to 
1, and the portion of oxygen is proportionally increased 
in the air left behind in the vessel. The increase of 
oxygen actually observed when the air in the vessel was 
reduced from 1 volume to 0"5 was 0-48 per cent. The 
diflpiision was continued till the air in ^e vessel was 
reduced to 0-0625 and the concentration of the oxygen 
in it amounted to 2'02 per cent. The molecular or 
difFasive mobility exercises a certain influence on the 
heating of gases by contact with heated liquid or solid 
substances. The more rapid the molecular movement 
of a gas is, the more frequent will be the contact of the 
molecules and the quicker will be the communication of 
' heat. The greater cooling power of hydrogen compared 
with that of oxygen or air ia probably owing to that 
cause. ' Oxygen and hydrogen gas have the same 
specific heat for equal volumes ; but a hot object placed 
in hydrogen is really touched 3-8 times more frequently 
than it wotdd be if placed in oxygen gas. Dalton had 
already ascribed this peculiarity of hydrogen to the 
high mobility of the gas.'* 

It appears that isomorphic substances such as chlo- 
ride, bromide, and iodide of sodium, have a similar dif- 
fusibility, another of the many analogies between these 
singular marine substances. 

Modem chemistry is essentially experimental ; the 
unprecedented magnitude to which British manufac- 
tures have risen is chiefiy owing to experiments con- 
ducted with consummate sbiH and dexterity. In these 
investigations, accidental circumstances have sometimes 
occurred which led to other researches quite different 
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from that originaJly in view, .which have had unexpected 
and invaluable results. Although the simple elements 
are few, they are capable of an infioite variety of com- 
binations, so that by analysis and new combinations, 
the most useful and valuable materials are now ob- 
tained from obnoxious or useless substances, formerly 
thrown away. The instances are numerous ; but saw- 
dust may be mentioned as one c>f the most remark- 
able. It was not even fit for fuel, but now oxalic acid, 
a bleaching principle most extensively used in the 
various procesaea of calico printing, is prociired fium it ; 
the quantity required may be imagined, since the cotton 
cloth annually printed in Great Britain previous to the 
American war, would surround the earth's equator 
nineteen times. Oxalic acid, which is a vegetable sub- 
, stance, found combined with potash in wood sorrel or 
Oxalis acetosella, used to be made from sugar or starch, 
by the action of nitric acid. Now starch, sugar, and 
woody fibre or fibrine, all contain twelve parts of carbon 
and different portions of oxygen and hydrogen, always 
in the proportions that form water ; hence the name of 
carbohydrates. Their composition is so similar that 
the one may be changed into the other by the addition 
or subtraction of one or two atoms of water under its 
atomic form ; thus when fruits ripen, the starch they 
contain is changed into sugar by the addition of one 
atom of water under its dry form. 

Now sawdust is woody fibre, and might be changed 
by nitric acid into oxalic acid like the others. But a 
less expensive method is actually employed. 

When sawdust, mixed with two equivalents of the 
hydrate of soda and one equivalent of the hydrate of 
potash, is exposed to a heat of 400° for a few hours, the 
substances are fused, and when raised to a still higher 
temperature the hydrates are decomposed : hydrogen is 
evolved, and the carbon combines with the .oxygen to 
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form the oxalate of eoda and the oxalate of potash. In 
order to separate the^e oxalates thej are put into a 
filter, a solution of carbonate of soda is passed throagli 
it ; the oxalate of soda remains in the filter, the car- 
bonate of potash passes through it ; and when lime is 
added to the oxalate of soda, the soda is liberated, 
passes through the filter, and the oxalate of lime re- 
mains. Sulphuric acid is then added to the oxalate of 
lime, sulphate of lime is formed, and oxalic acid mixed 
with water remains, and by evaporation forma into 
beaiitifiil crystals of oxalic acid. This is an instance of 
a complicated chemical process ; nevertheless it is 
carried on to a vast extent in Manchester, nine tons 
a week being Aimished by one manufactory alone. 
Two pounds of sawdust yield one pound of oxalic 
acid. 

In ordinary distillation a volatile sul^tance such as 
water,, by absorbing the heat appKed to it, becomes con- 
verted into vapour ; by abstracting the absorbed heat 
from the vapour, it is reconverted into the original 
Bubstance. Destructive distillation, on the contrary, 
consists of an entire destruction of the original sub- 
stance and a simultaneous production of new substances. 
Of this the destructive distillation of coal furnishes the 
most interesting iHustration, and shows at the same 
time the success of modem chemistry in utilizing waste 



Coal had been distilled for years to fnmish gas for 
,the illumination of our cities before it was discovered 
that the refuse contained principles of the greatest 
value. The products of the distillation are threefold : 
gas, coal water, and coal tar. 

Coal gas is a combination of various gases, . whose 
illuminating properties depend upon, and are exactly in 
proportion to, the quantity of carbon they contain. The 
particles of carbon raised to a white heat give the light. 
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for the gaseoQS part has a feeble flame, and requires a 
higher temperature than solid matter, which becomea 
luminous at about 700° in the dark, and at from 1000° 
to 2000° in bright daylight. Coal gas consists of a 
combination of illuminants : defiant gas, which contains 
86 per cent, of carbon, carbnretted hydrogen or marsh 
gas, which contains 75 per cent., carbonic oxide, carbonic , 
acid gas, hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and a very 
small quantity of nitrogen, besides the bisulphide of 
carbon, and benzol, a pure hydro-carbon, consisting of 
12 equivalents of carbon and 6 of hydrogen. 

The poisonous quality of coal gas is owing to the 
carbonic oxide, which is fatal to life, and its explosive 
quality to carburetted hydrc^en, which also is generated 
by decomposition of vegetable matter in stagnant pools 
and marshes ; and in the firedamp of mines it still bears 
testimony to the vegetable origin of coal. That &tal 
gas increases in explosive force as it mixes with atmo- 
spheric air, and is at a maximum when it amounts te 1 2 
per cent. Hydrogen, carbnretted hydrogen, and car- 
bonic oxide do not add much to the light, on account of 
the feeble flame of hydrogen and the small quanti^ of 
carbon they contain, but they force the chief iUumi- 
natiug gases out of the iron retorts in which the coal is 
distilled before the heat has had time to decompose 
them, and they also enable them to bum without smell 
or smoke. 

Carbonic acid, bisulphide of carbon, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen are impurities from which coal gas is freed 
before it is fit for use. By passing the gas over lime, 
the lime absorbs both the carbonic acid and the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; one per cent, of carbonic acid 
diminishes the iUuminating power six per cent., and 
the sulphuretted hydrogen has an abominable smell. 

The bisulphide of carbon, consisting of one equivalent 
of carbon and two of sulphur, is got rid of by passing 
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- the gas over hot hme. The water of the lime is de- 
composed, and carbonic oxide and siJphiiretted hydrogen 
are prodnced ; but the latter may be absorbed by passing 
the gas again over lime, or through a mixture of saw- 
dust and the oxide of iron. The oxide of iron decom- 
poses the sulphuretted hydrogen, forms water and 
sulphide of iron, then the air restores the sulphide to 
oxide, and the- sulphur is deposited in the mixture. 
After passing the gaa through it till none of that im- 
purity remains, the gas is fit for nse. The test is the 
nitro-prusaide of sodium, which the gas stains purple if 
any of the impurity remain^. 

FaraEBu, already mentioned as isomeric, is a pure hy- 
drocarbon, colourless, transparent, and of crystaUine tex- 
ture. It melts at a heat of 120° or 130°, hurns lite wax 
without smell or smoke, and makes beautiful candles, 
which give a brilliant light on account of the 86 per cent, 
of carbon they contain. Paraffin oil is much used for 
lamps ; the manufacture of these two substances at Bath- 
gate is one of the lai^^t chemical establishments in the 
world. 

The black foetid gas water resulting f^om the distilla- 
tion of coals, formerly thrown away, is so rich in the 
salts of ammonia, that it has become the chief source 
from which these materials so important in the arts are 
obtained. 

Ammonia is well known to be a colourless gas, with 
an acrid pimgent smell, consisting of one equivalent of 
nitn^n and three of hydrogen. It has an alkaline 
character, combining with acids, and is extremely soluble 
in water. 

Now the gas water contains carbonate of ammonia 
and sulphide of ammonium, and when any acid strong 
enough to decompose these substances is put into the 
liquid, the carbonic acid and sulphiu^tted hydrogen being 
volatile are driven off, and the acid combines with the 
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ammonia to form a salt. For example, when muriatic 
aaH is pat into the liquid, it drives off the volatile gases 
and combines with the ammonia in solntion to form 
mnriate of ammonia, which is dissolved in water and 
evaporated till it crystolliees > then it is vaporized aad 
sublimed to iree it from imparities. 

"When ammonia and ninriatic acid are separately 
vaporized, the two colourless transparent vapours, when 
mixed, combine into solid muriate of ammonia, a r^ult 
BO unexpected that as Mr. Playfair jostly observes, it 
could only have been taught by experiment. About 4,000 
tons of muriate of ammonia are aimually made from 
gas water in England for soldering, and for making alum. 

Sulphate of ammonia to the extent of 5,000 tons is 
annually made by adding oil of vitriol to the liquid. It 
is also used for making alum, as well as for manure ; it 
supplies our grain with nitn^n, an important toidcle of 
vegetable food. To these may be added 2,000 tons of 
carbonate of ammonia, ao tlm.t a substance that was 
considered to be good for nothing yields 11,000 tons of 
valuable materials, but even this quantity forms only 
part of the enormous amount annually consumed in the 
manufactures of Great Britain. 

Coal tar is of complicated nature, containing a variety 
of Bubstancea, many of which are more or less volatile. 
When it is distilled by sending a current of steam 
through it, the steam collects the volatile parts, con- 
denses them into naphtha; the first product is con- 
densed steam or water with naphtha swimming on its 
surface, the next product is dead oil, and the remainder 
is pitch. 

By the aid of the crude naphtha thus produced, Indian 
rubber is dissolved and waterproof clothes are made. 
When purified by sulphuric acid, it forms a substance 
like tar which is thrown away, and the remaining pro- 
ducts when clarified are acid oils and neutral hydro- 
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carbons. The carbolic and cresajlic acids are the most 
important of these acid oils. The carbolic acid, which 
has the property of arresting the putrefaction and 
decay of oi^nic matter, consists of 12 eqmTalents of 
carbon, 6 of hydrogen, and 2 of oxygen. The cressylic 
acid Only differs from the preceding by haritig two more 
equivalents of hydrogen and two of oxygen in its chemi-r 
cal composition. 

Creosote is a mixture of these two acids. Those vast 
beams of wood that are driven as pCea into the sand or 
mud at the bottom of the sea, as well as the timbers 
that form marine superstructures, are saturated with it 
to a certain depth to preserve them from the attacks of 
marine insects, especially Limnoria terebrans, an isopod 
crustacean, which is so destructive in some of our har- 
bours. The wood is deprived of its air by heat and the 
creosote easily enters. 

Carbolic acid is liquid, but becomes solid when puri- 
fied and dried ; and as already mentioned the brilliant 
yellow dye, carbazotic acid, one of the coal tar colours, 
is a compound radical, in which the peroxide of niti'ogen 
has replaced three equivalents of hydrogen. The other 
coal tar colours are obtained from the neutral hydro- 
carbons, that is to say, compoimds of hydrogen and 
carbon, such as benzol, toluol, and other analogous 
substances. 

Senzol, which cousistfl of 12 equivalents of carbon and 
6 of hydrogen, is very volatile, boiling- at 117° Fahr., and 
when acted upon by nitric acid, it ' forms a compound 
radicle in which one equivalent of oxide of nitrogen 
takes the place of one of hydrogen. It smells strongly 
of bitter almonds, and may be used with safety instead 
of them. When water and iron are mixed with nitro- 
benzol, the iron combines with the oxygen and forma 
oxide of iron, and the result is rusted iron and aniline, 
which is the origin and foundation of the coal tar 
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colours. Now aniline consiBts of 12 equivalentsof carbon, 
7 of hydrogen, and 1 of nitrogen. It is a compound 
radical: it is ammonia in which one equivalent of 
hydrogen has been replaced by the radical phenyle, 
consisting of 1 2 equivalents of carbon and 5 of hydrogen. 
It may be remarked that in all these chemical operations 
the quantity of carbon has remained the same. 

Aniline is a colourless liquid, and, being an analogue 
of ammonia, it readily combines with the different acids 
to form the beautifid coal tar dyes, for which the world 
is indebted to the brilliant researches of Dr. Hofmann, 
professor of chemistry. 

By combining a solution of the chloride of lime with 
the colourless liquid aniline, he obtained the beautiiul 
colour mauve, but it could n^t be used as a dye till it 
was rendered permauent by his pupU, Mr. Perkins. 
His next discovery was the rich crimson crystalline 
dye magenta, which M. Yergnin first introduced into 
trade at Lyons as a dyeing agent. It may be produced 
by mixing the anhydious bichloride of tin with aniline 
and then driving off the excess of aniline by heat. 
Other metallic chlorides, nitrates, and many oxidizing 
agents, have the power of converting aniline into ma^ 
genta ; as for example when the two colourless liquids 
acetic acid and aniline are mixed and heated, a chemical 
combination takes place in which three atoms of ammonia 
have coalesced into one, a salt is formed which is the 
acetate of aniline or magenta. Here two liquids unite 
to form a solid and as in many other instances the 
resulting substance has the power of decomposing Ught 
which neither of its coDStituente can do. Magenta has 
a redder tint than mauve, and on that account it is 
sometimes called aniline red. Professor Hofmann has 
discovered quite recently that pure aniline has not the 
property of producing these colours, but that they ori- 
ginate in an impurity of the aniline called toluidine. 
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Itosanilme or roeeine, a white sabstauce, is the baae 
of aniline. It is a powerftU alkaU, readily combining 
with acids to form highly colotired salte, many of 
which have a tendency to crjatallize, like magenta. 
This ba«e is most easily extracted from the acetate of 
anihne. The boiling solution of that salt decomposed 
by a large excess of ammonia, yields a crystalline 
precipitate of a reddish colour, and when the colourless 
liquid is separated by filtration from the precipitate, 
it deposits on cooling perfectly white needles and tablets 
of pure rosaniline. This substance unites to acids in 
three different proportions forining three kinds of salts. 
The salts that contain one equivalent of acid are ex- 
tremely stable compounds ; for the most part they haye 
a green metallic reflection like some insects' wings ; 
by transmitted light they are red, and their solutions 
in alcohol have the magnificent crimson colour of 



A bright purple dye is famished by mixing equal 
weights of magenta and aniline. When this mixtnre 
is kept at the temperature of 329° for some hours and 
then mixed with water and hydrochloric acid to remove 
any excess of magenta or aniline, the result is an in- 
soluble purple residuum or precipitate, but which when 
well washed with water becomes soluble in alcohol and 
boiling water slightly acidulated with acetic acid. When 
the insoluble purple residue is boiled several times with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, a fine blue dye is fonned ; 
azuline, the most b^uutLtul of the blue dyes, which resists 
the action of the strongest acids, and which is produced 
by oxidizing aniline under high pressure. It was first pre- 
pared at Lyons from phenic acid, a product of the dis- 
tillation of coal ; when pure it appears under the form 
of copper bronze-coloured crystals soluble in alcohol, to 
which they communicate a magnificent blue colour 
tinged with red j but most of the blue dyes are deHved 
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from, carbolic acid and from creosote. A blood-red 
colour is the direct result of miiriTig the mtiriatic and 
pheoic acids. Aniline, the gr^rt source of the coal tar 
colours, yields also a fine yellow. A vast deal of talent 
has been employed in the research of colouring dyes both 
at home and abroad, in which the manufactarers them- 
selves have shown great scientific knowledge. 

Attempts have been nnsuceessfully made to obtain "a 
gteen dye from chlorophyll, the green colouring matter 
of plants. The want was for a short time supplied by 
Lo-hao, a Chinese dye, but being unstable it was given np. 
However the very same subBbince has been procured 
from the Bhamnus cathartica (Buckthorii], one of the 
commonest Eoropean trees. M. Cbarwin of Lyons, who 
made the discovery, has utilized a waste substance, and 
rendered it permanent as a dye. It is the only known 
substance which with proper reagente is capable of 
producing all the seven colours of the spectrum." 

,The coal tar colours have nearly superseded those 
from lichens which inerust rocks, walls and atenia of 
aged trees with brilliant colours, which do not however 
furnish dyes directly ; they yield a colourless cryHtalline 
substance which combines with alkalies to furnish very 
beautiful dyes ; it is exactly the opposite of rosaniline, 
which is a base. The Variolaria dealbata yields Ut- 
muB or orchil, from which the beautiful French purple 
is made. The Rocella tinctoria and fusiformis give blue 
and purple, and the pale yellow lichen, Farmelia parco- 
lerina famishes a bright yellow dye, which a little 
ammonia changes te a rich red, inclining to purple. 
Mauve was first made from orchil, but was not perma~ 
nent. The fine dyes, alizarine blue, Turkey red and 
garancine, are still much in use. They are derived from 
madder, the dried roots of the Eubia tinctorum ; the 
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madder dyea moat extensively employed are- alizarine 
and flower of madder. Mauve and other dyes are 
derived from gnano, the oiFal of seabirds, which is 
imported in lai^e quantities for manure. 

The coal tar colours are manufactured on a highly 
BcientifiG plan and most extensive scale in Great Britain, 
to supply the enormous quantity annually consumed in 
dyeing silk and printing cotton. In general, animal 
substances such as silk and wool can be permanently 
dyed at once, because they have a strong aflSnity or 
attraction for coloured dyes. If silk is dest^ed to he a 
moir^, the silk before it is woven undei^oes a chemical 
process in order to introduce fatty matter into it which 
gives a softness to the silk when woven and renders it 
fit to receive the moir^ by intense pressure. 

Cotton cloth has no aflanity for dyes, which are 
washed out at once if not fixed by art, because cotton 
fibre consists of minute tubes generally open at the 
extremiiy, which imbibe the dye by capillary attraction, 
but cannot retain it unless fixed by a mordant, such as 
, the white of a raw egg, which readily absorbs any dye 
that is mixed with it, and being then laid on the cloth 
in any pattern it is absorbed by the tubular fibres, and 
when coagulated by steam or any other application of 
heat it is immovably fixed. Both animal and vegetable 
substances afford a variety of mordants. Caseine or 
cheese, the curd of mUk, which may also be obtained 
from pease and beans, is the mordant most used by 
calico printers ; for if casetne be dissolved in twice the 
quantity of alteiJi necessary for its solution, it coagulates 
like white of egg and may be used in the same manner. 
Skimmed milk cheese from Scotland and Holland when 
purified is extensively used in calico printing. The 
quantity of mordants required is very great, for of all 
the cotton that was imported into Britain before the late 
American civil war, one seventh only was manu&ctured 
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into muBlin and printed calico, yet as already mentioned 
that was sufficient to envelope the earth's eq^iator nine- 
teen times, and twenty-seven millions of pieces were ex- 
ported annually. Atmospheric electricity and ozone affect 
the process of dyeing, and east wind has a retarding and 
injimous effect. The Lyons manufacturers, not less 
celehrated for their scientific slrill and taste than for 
the brilliancy of the colours, have an advantage in their 
fine climate and bright sun. 

It is a singular circumstance that petroleum has 
existed in enormous quantities throughout the North 
American States and a great part of Canada, unnoticed 
and neglected till the year 1859, when its value was 
discovered, and it almost immediately formed- a new and 
extensive branch of commerce, for during the succeeding 
year at least 1,000 wells were dug, some of which 
enriched the proprietors ; others were a failure. 

Petroleum from the fountains of Is, on the banks of 
the Euphrates about 120 miles from Babylon, furnished 
the asphaltic mortar for building Nineveh 2,000 years 
before the Christian era. There are many sources of 
naphtha, petrolenni, and asphalt in Europe and Asia, 
which like those in Trinidad and Venezuela occur for 
the most paxt in rocks of the newer, secondary and 
tertiary formations, though sometimes in the lower. 
But in the northern part of the United States and 
Canada these substances occur in rocks of all ages from 
the lower silurian to the tertiary period inclusive ; they 
are usually found in the limestones and more rarely in 
the sandstones and shales. Petroleum collects in the 
fissures of the rocks, chiefiy in those that have a ten- 
dency downwards ; in wells dug for it near one an- 
other, an abundant supply is furnished at aU depths 
from 70 to 300 feet. In some parts of Ohio and Canada 
the ground is saturated with petroleum, so that it is 
believed there is enough in North America to supply 
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chemically examined. Moat of the snbstances obtained 
from petrolenm and the distillation of coal are common 
also to distilled peat, and now it ie proposed to utilize 
sea weeds, in which the northern coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland are so rich. They were bnmt for many years 
chiefly to famish soda, hut as that sabstance is obtidned 
at a dieaper rate from salt, kelp or sea weed ashes has 
only been made lately to obtain iodine for medical 
purposes, and more than one half is wasted in the 
process. Besides iodine and six other substances gene- 
rally procured from kelp, Mr. Stanford has discoTered 
that it contaihs naphtha, parafBn oil and volatile oil 
rich in benzol, which yields aniline and magenta dyes 
and shows that marine vegetation as well as terrestrial 
abounds in colouring matter. 

Every substance is now of use, no substance is with- 
out its value, but it would be a vain attempt to mention 
the inniunerable discoveries made by experimental 
chemistry, which is daily extending its empire over the 
three kingdoms of organic and inorganic nature. 

Compoailion 0/ sanit of the preceding Subetances. 

Aniline , . . C,jH,N3 

EosaoiliDe . . CmHeNg 

Carbolic acid . . Cn,H,Os 

CreBajLi; add . CnH O 



Aoetjlene . 


C,H, 


Olefiant gas . 


C,H. 




H,N 


Benzol. 


0„H, 


Phenyls 


■ C„H,N 
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THB-BOLAB SPECTBTJM, aPBCTEUM ANAIISIS, SPECTRA OY OASBS iHIl 
VOLiELIZBD MAITBB, INTEE810M OF COLOCaBD LIS£S, CONSTIHT- 
TION OF BUN AlfB eiABS. 

To . the imriTalled genius of Sir Isaac Nevrton we 
owe the solar spectmiri, and the laws of coloured rings, 
bj aid of which, Dr. Thomas Young proved and estab- 
lished the undulatory theory which forms the basis of 
the whole science of light. The visible part of the • 
solar speetmm forming a band of seven colours waa 
supposed to be continuous till the year 1802, when Dr. 
Wollaston looking with' a prism whose axis was 
parallel to a narrow slit in a window shutter, at a sun- 
beam passing through it, discovered seven dark lines 
crossing the coloured band, at right angles to ita 
length. 

Twelve years afterwards, Praunhofer of Munich, a 
celebrated optician, magnified the spectrum of a ver- 
tical line of light passing through an upright prism by 
receiving it upon the object glass of a telescope, and 
discovered 600 dark lines. Saving ascertained that 
the position of the lines in the spectrum, and their dis- 
tances from one another, are invariable under every 
circumstance, he determined their places accurately 
and drew the diagram known as Fraunhofer's lines, 
which is universally referred to as a standard of com- 
parison. For that purpose, the principal lines are 
designated by letters ; thus the dark line A is in the 

vol; I. . " B 
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red near the lea«t refrangible end of the spectrum, B 
and C are in the orange, the very remarkable double 
line D ia in the yellow, h and E are in the green, F is 
at the limit between the green and the bine, G is in the 
blue, and the double line H ia in the violet. 

The inBtrument used bj MM. Bunseti apd Kirchhoff, 
though more complicated, is constnieted on the same 
principle as the preceding. A sunbeam transmitted by 
a very narrow vertical aht passes through four prisms, 
which disperse it so much, that if drawn on the scale 
seen with the magnifying telescope which receives it, 
the spectrum would extend over twenty feet. By means 
of a micrometer screw, the telescope can be turned 
round a vertical axis, and as the dark lines come 
successively under the cress wires in its eye-gLi«s they 
are seen to pass over a graduated scale, so that the 
distances between two thousand of them have been 
measured in . millimetres with unerring accuracy, but 
that is only a small part of the whole. When viewed 
through the telescope, the retina of the eye is the 
screen on which this wonderful spectrum fiills, crossed 
by innumerable dark rayless lines of various breadths 
and intensities. Black bands given by the inferior 
refraction of one prism are here resolved into nume- 
rous dark lines as fine as a spider's thread. 

Mr. Glai^her during his tenth scientific balloon ascent 
devoted his attention for a time almost entirely to the 
dark lines on the solar spectrum. At a height of about 
four mites and a half, they were almost innumerable ; 
all he had seen on the earth were there, and many more. 
The nebulous lines H were both seen, the spectrum was 
a good deal lengthened at the violet end, and at the 
red end the line A was visible. The light from the 
sky near the sun gave a shorter spectrum ; the lines 
were only visible from B to G. 

Besides these cosmical or permanent lines. Sir David 
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Brewster observed that certain dark bands and lines in 
the red and green parts of the spectnun are only visible 
when the sun is near the horizon, whence he concluded 
that they are occasioned by the absorption of the solar 
light, while traversing a thicker Btratmn of air than 
when the sun is in the zenith. Various groups of these 
absorption bands are to be seen at times on the solar 
spectrom, especially a remarkable one near I^un- 
hofer's line B, and Dr. Miller observed that temporary 
dark lines appeared during a heavy shower, which 
vanished when the rain ceased. 

When the sun was high, M. Kirchhoff mentions that 
he had noticed traces of lines and nebulous bands in 
different parts of the spectrum, which he thinks might 
be resolved by a greater number of prisms than those 
in hie apparatus. 

Sir David Brewster was led to bis discovery of at- 
mospheric bands by obsencing that the brownish red 
vapour of nitrous oxide has the property of absorbing 
solar light, resolving the spectrum into a series of bright 
and dark bands, alternating. Professors Daniel and 
Miller found that bromine, iodine, and chlorous acid do 
the same, and Sir John Herschel observed a uinltitade of 
similar bands in the flame of cyanogen ; but Dr. W. A. 
Miller, who has particularly studied the phenomena 
of absorption bands, has proved that the colour of a 
vapour does not necessarily determine the position 
or even the existence of dark hands. He has shown 
that some simple substances which do not occasion 
dark bands produce them' abundantly by the absorptive 
power they acquire when in composition, while lines 
that are produced by a simple vapour, vanish when 
it is in combination. Dr. W. A. Miller has proved 
also that none of the preceding vapours exist in 
the atmtfflphere. He computed that if free bromine 
conatitnted only one in a thousand million parts of 
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atmospheric air, it-woold betaray ite presence by ab- 
sorptiye bands ; nevertheless he sospects that there may- 
be some snbstance in the air that occasions certain 
nnaccotmtable changes. Possibly ozone, so intimately 
connected with atmospheric electricity, may produce 
some unknown effect. 

The spectra &om glowing soUds and liquids, such as 
Dmmmond's light, which is incandescent lime, the still 
more brilliant flame of the electric arc between charcoal 
points, glowing solid and fused metals, and coal-gaa 
flame, are continuous; the spectra exhibit the eeren 
colours, but they are not crossed hy dark rayless lines, 
because such incandescent substances give off light of 
all refrangibility. But solids and liquids reduced to 
glowing vapours, and incandescent gases, only give out 
rays of cer^in refrangibilities, which cross their spectra 
at right angles, as bright lines of various colours and 
intensities. Each glowing :rapour and gas has bright 
lines on its spectrum peculiar to itself. 

In order to compare these bright lines with rraun- 
hofer's dark lines, solar light is transmitted through 
one half of the vertical sht in KirchhofF's apparatus, 
and the light of the luminous vapour or gas through 
the other half. Then by prismatic refraction two 
spectra are seen in looking through the telescope, the 
gaseous one immediately below the solar one, and only 
divided ^m it by an almost imperceptible dark line. 
So that the bright lines appear to be contumations of 
the dark lines if they occupy the same position in the 
two spectra ; if not, the deviation is at once visible. The 
coincidence or deviation of the bright lines on the 
spectra of two volatilized substances may be determined 
by the same method. 

The coloured light that has so beautiful an effect in 
fire-works is owing to the combustion of the salts of 
different metals : as soda, or common salt, which gives a 
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exhibits one aingle red ray.' Whence Mr, Pox Talbot 
obBerres, ' I hesitate not to saj that optical analysis 
can dietingnish the minnteat portions of these two 
substances from each other m^ as mnch certainty, 
if not more, than any other known method.' Thns 
Sir John Herachel and Mr. Foi Talbot laid the foun- 
dation of a spectrum analysis of unriTalled delicacy 
and beauty, since .carried to perfection by Messrs. 
Bunsen, Kirehhoff and other experimenters, presently to 
be mentioned. 

M. Bnnsen detected the characteristic crimson lithium 
line in the spectra of numerous substances ; in granite, 
in the earliest geoli^cal strata, in meteoric stones, in 
the ashes of most land plants, in blood and other animal 
matter; so that instead of being one of the rarest metals, 
it exists in all the three kingdoms of nature, Tn the year 
1857 Mr. Swan gave an instance of the extreme minute- 
ness of spectrum analysis, by detecting the ^^^;^^ part 
of a grain of salt by its yellow light ; but by the same 
reaction M. Bunsen not only recognised the 180 mil- 
lionth part of a grain of sodium, but found that there 
is hardly any substance that does not contain it. It 
exists in the dust on our clothes and furniture, particles 
of it float in the air we breathe, so that while examining 
the spectra of other incandescent substances, flashes of 
yellow light appear as these atoms are volatilized and 
instantly burnt up, which shows that common salt is 
perhaps more universally diffused than any other kind 
of matter. 

By spectrum analysis, M, Bunsen has discovered the 
two new metals, rubidium and CEesium. While examining 
with a prism the spectrum of the hundredth part of a 
grain of an alkaline substance separated from the resi- 
duum of the Durckheim mineral water, he saw coloured 
lines, which he had never seen before on the spectrum 
of any other alkali, and at once conclnded that they 
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belonged to a new metal ; and having obtained abont 200 
grains of the substance hj the evaporation of forty tons 
of the water, he found that they contained the chlorides 
of the two new metals in question. Moreover he per- 
ceived that these metallic chlorides resemble the chloride 
of potassium so nearly in spectrum and chemical cha- 
racter, that a refined prismatic aBalysis could alone 
determine the difference. He thus ascertained that the 
spectra of all the three have two red lines in the red 
part of their spectrum, and two violet lines in the ind^o, 
while the middle part is occupied by a continuous 
diffiised Ught. The only difference is ^at the two red 
lines in the rubidium spectrum are leas refrangible than 
the red lines in the potassium spectrum, and that the 
Cffisium spectrum is distinguished by two bright blue 
lines in the diffuse middle part. ' Bubidium received its 
name &om rubidus, on account of the dark red of its 
lines, and ctesium &om its el^-coloured blue lines. 

M. Bunsen thinks that there can hardly be a doiibt 
of rubidium having been mistaJien for potassium, but he 
has shown that they may be distinguished by the 
difference in the solnbilitj of the double salts which the 
chlorides of these two metals form with the chloride of 
platinum. An aqueous solution of the bichloride of 
platinum and potassium gives an insoluble yellow pre- 
cipitate, consisting of the bichlorides of platinum and 
potassium. An aqueous solution of the bichlorides of 
platinum and rubidium gives an insoluble yellow preci- 
pitate of the bichlorides of platinum and rabidium. 
These two precipitates are undistinguishable to the eye. 
Now if a solution of platinum be added to the first, no 
farther precipitate can take place, but if a solution of 
rubidinm be added to it, a yellow precipitate is formed 
consisting of the bichloride of rubidium and potassium, 
because the chloride of rubidium resolves the precipitate, 
combines with the chloride of polassimn, and eetft the 
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chloride of platiimm free. Thus the precipitate of liie 
bichloride of rubidium and potassium is the least soluble 
of the two. The yellow colour is evidently due to the 
potasBinm. Ceesium maj be distingnished from potas- 
sium by the same process. The carbonates, hydrates, 
and other salts of the two metals were determined ; their 
carbonates were shown to be readily separated, because 
the carbonate of CEesium is soluble in alcohol, which the 
carbonate of rubidium is not, and finally the metal 
rubidium was separated. It has an extreme avidity for 
oxygen, and bums in water like potassium, and possesses 
many other analogous qnalities. It melts at the tem- 
perature of 38'5° Cent., and has a specific gravity of 
1'616. Brubidium is abundant in the mineral lepidolite 
in many parts of Europe and North America, and M. 
Gisndeau has detects it in the aehes of beetroot, 
tobacco, coffee, tea, and grapes" by spectrum analysis. 
It exists in v&rious mineral vmters, and in fact is very 
general. Traces of various metals are met with in the 
same vegetable ; thus the spectruoi of tobacco gives lines 
characteristic of lithium, potassium, rubidium, and lime. 
Mr. W, Crookes discovered the new metal thallium by 
means of its spectrum, which differs from every other in 
having one bright green line upon a dark ground. He 
obtained its various salts, and the metal itself, which he 
describes as being heavy, dense, and very like lead, but 
of greater specific gravity. Its fresh surface has a bright 
metallic lustre, not so blue as that of lead, but it 
tarnishes more easily. It is so soft that it can be 
indented by the nail, yet it can be drawn into wire, and 
in chemical properties it resembles mercury, lead, and 
bismuth. Altogether it is more like a metal than a 
metalloid, perhaps something between the two. Thal- 
lium is completely volatilized at a temperature below 
red heat, whether single or in composition. If the 
quantity be small, the green line appears in a sudden 
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fiash, lastiag but the fraction of a second. If a lat^r 
qnantitj of the metal be gradually put into the flame, 
it lasts a little longer, appearing as a single green line 
of extraordinary purity and intensity, sharply defined 
on a black ground. With respect to volatility, thallium 
is analogous to the non-metallic element selenium, 
which is so volatile that its beautiful blue light only 
lasts a few seconds. The green light of thallium 
comes out more rapidly, and with less of the substaace, 
than the blue light of selenium, a qqantitative dis- 
tinction which accords with Dr. Miller's obsOTvation 
that the rapidity with which a result is obtained, and 
the minuteness of the quantity required for the exami- 
nation, gives this method a superiority over every other 
for the qualitative analysis of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths. Thallium has been detected in mineral waters, 
wine, treacle, tobacco, and chicory, 

Drs. Keich and Eichter discovered a fourth new metal 
in the zinc-blende at Freiberg in Saiony, which has 
been called indium, &om tw<> beautiful indigo-blue lines 
in itfi spectrum, which have a greater refrangibility than 
the blue lines in strontium. The chemical relations of 
indium resemble those of zinc, with which it is associated 
innature. The metal can be reduced before the blowpipe 
into a bead, which marks paper and has the colour of tin. 

The practical importance of spectrum science has been 
beautiftdly illustrated by Professor Soscoe by its applica- 
tion to overcome a difficulty in Eessemer's process for the 
manufacture of steel. According to that process, steel 
is made by sending a blast of air through a quantity of 
melted iron ; the difficulty was when to stop the blast, 
for if stopped too soon, the metal retains so much carbon 
that it crumbles under the hammer ; if continued a few 
minutes too long, the molten metal is so viscid that it 
cannot be poured into the moiilds. Experience had 
hitherto enabled the manufacturer to judge of tie 
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right time from the appearance of the flame which 
issned from the month of the conTerting veseel, bnt now 
FrofesBor Boscoe has determined the exact moment for 
cutting off the blast by a spectral examination of the 
flame, the light of which is moat intense. The flame 
spectrum in its various phases revealed complicated 
masses of dark absorption bandii and bright lines, show- 
ing that a variet; of substances were present in the fiame 
in a state of incandescent gas ; and by a simnltaneons 
comparison of these with well-known spectra of certain 
elementarr bodies, Mr. fioscoe ascertained the presence 
of sodium, potassium, lithinm, iron, carbon, phosphorus, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen in the flame. 

Both Dr. Wollaston and Fraunhofer noticed that the 
spectrum of the electric spark was crossed by bright- 
coloured lines; and in the year 183S, Professor Wheat- 
stone determined the spectra of the electric spark taken 
from friaed zinc, cadmium, tin, bismuth, lead, and from 
mercmy, and found that each is crossed by bright lines 
differing in number, position, and colour, but which are 
the same whether the electric spark be from a static, 
voltaic, or magneto-electric machine. Having given a 
plate showing the colours of these bright lines on the 
respective spectra, he proved that they are not owing to 
the electricity, but to the incandescent atoms of the 
metals, for by using different inetals as terminals to the 
conducting wires, he determined the spectra of these 
metals in vacuo, which proved that they were due alone 
to the volatilization of the metallic terminals, and con- 
cluded that any one metal may be distinguished from 
another by the appearance of the spark. 

Wheatstone discontinued his spectrum researches, for 
he had invented the electric telegraph, and was busy in 
extending the first telegraphic wire that ever earned 
the thought of man to man between London and Man- 
chester. Soon after he laid the first aquatic line across 
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followed by a grey interval whicji separates the yellow 
from three bright lines in the green, the first of whicb 
is yellowish green, the last a beantifvil greenish blue ; a 
black aJid a dark space separates the latter from the 
violet in which there is a bright line. The electric 
light in a tube containing highly rarefied aqueous vapoor 
ie red, the vapour is resolved into its simple elements by 
the electricity, the oxygen combines with the platinum of 
the negative or heat pole, and the spectrum is that of 
pure hydrogen with the three most prominent bands oiJy. 

The nitrogen spectrum is brilliant with all the seven 
colours; there are no broad dark spaces like those which 
divide the bright bands in the hydrogen spectrum, but 
it is crossed by numerous very fine black and grey lines. 
Fifteen of the latter stripe the red and orange ; the green 
is separated fix)m the yellow by a black narrow hand ; 
it is terminated by two bright blue lines, and very fine 
dark lines cross it and the rest of the spectrum. The 
tube light is yellowish red. 

The spectrum of highly rarefied atmospheric air is 
chiefly that of nitrogen, for the oxygen combines with 
the platinum of the negative terminal, and is in too 
small a quantity to transmit the electricity through the 
tube, 

The rarefied vapours of chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
are so rapidly combined with the platinum of the nega- 
tive terminal, that it is difficult to determine their 
spectra ; but they have peculiarities in common, which 
distinguish them fi^m all other spectra. The bright 
Hues that cross them are first at rest, but soon become ' 
flickering. In the iodine spectrum, five of those lines oi^ 
flickering light of great beauty are in the green, two of 
them close together. The bromine spectrum shows 
a greater number, which extend across the coloTU-s 
of its middle part, accompanied by dark lines ; and in 
the chlorine spectrum there are many lines, both of 
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flickering light and darkneBB. New lines are brought 
out in the iodine spectrum by increaBe of temperature. 
At a low heat it is crossed by a number of dark lines, 
but with a higher temperature the vapour has a greenish 
hue, which is resolved by the prism into green lines at 
some distance from one another, and fainter bine light, 
crossed by groups of luminoua bands. 

Rarefied compound gases are resolved by the electri- 
city into their component parts, and the result is super- 
posed spectra, one belonging to each element. M. Seguin 
considers the aspect of the electric spark to be a sure 
indication of chemical action, for while the decomposition 
is in progress, the electric spark is encompassed by a , 
halo, and the bright lines of the double spectrum are 
less distinct; but when the reaction is finished, the spark 
becomes slender, and the spectrum bands distinct. In 
the decomposition of highly carburetted and attenuated 
hydrogen gas, the spark resembles a flame, and the 
spectrum is like that of white light. "When the gas is de- 
composed, the hydrc^en is diaengaged, and the carbon 
deposited on the extremities of the conducting wires j the 
spark becomes slender, and then the lines of "the hydro- 
gen, the lines belonging to the hydro-carbon and to 
carbon itself may be seen on the spectrum.* 

The loTght and coloured lines on the spectra of the 
-gases, and the vapours of a great number of the metals 
and metallic salts, were known before MM. Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff began their systematic researches, during 
which they Ebdded many more, some so difficult and 
analogous, that it required all their skill and experience 
to make them out. 

Of all the spectra that have been determined, those of 
sodium and iron are the most important and interesting. 
In tha.t of sodium, the only light is of the purest yellow 
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eondenaed into a doable line of intense briUianoj on a 
dart gronnd. The iron epectram on the contiwry is 
crossed by bright lines of all intensities and colonrs in 
such multitudes, that their nuniber has not been ascer- 
tained. The calcium apectmm has one very bright green 
band in the orange, a red line in the yellow, and a well- 
defined yellow line in the indigo. As ah-eady mentioned, 
the red and orange parts of the strontiuuL are crossed by 
many red lines separated by dark intervals ; there is a 
bright blue line between the orange and yellow, and an 
orange line in the blue. Oue intense crimson band in 
the orange characterises the lithium spectrum. Seven 
broad green bands stripe the yellow and a part of the 
green, La the barium spectnim, and that of maguesium 
has many green bands and lines. 

All of these were determined by the heat of white coal 
gas fiame, which amounts to 2350° Cent., and at the time 
MM. Bnnsen and Kirchhoff were not aware that by an 
increase of temperature new bright lines were added 
to some of the spectra. That discovery was made by 
Professor TyndiJl, while examining the spectrum of 
chloride of lithium, which with the low temperature has 
only one crimson band in the orange, but with the hotter 
flame of hydrogen gae, amounting to 3259° Cent., an 
orange line appeared in the yellow, and when Mr. Tyndall 
employed the electric lamp,^ the spectrum acquired a 
broad brilliant blue band between the orange and yel- 
low, while the crimson band remained unchanged. 
Professors Boscoe and Clifton confirmed Tyndall's dis- 
covery, and upon comparing the spectra of strontium 
and lithium, they found where only one prism was em- 
ployed that the blue line of lithium appeared to coincide 
wiUi the blue line, delta, of strontium; but with an 

' The light of the electric lamp is produced by an apparatus which anc- 
ceseivel; makes and hreaki an alectiia cmrent, Theret^ the tenoiual char- 
coal points become red-hot. 
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apparatus having Bereral prisms like that of Eirchhoff, 
they saw that the two bltie lines differed by one division 
of the measuring scale, the lithium Une being the most 
refrangible. A great change was produced on the stron- 
tium apectrom by increased electric temperature : three 
of the red bauds vanished, and new bright lines appeared, 
that were not coincident with those they replaced ; the 
blue line was not affected, but four new violet lines were 
added. With the intense heat of the electric spark, the 
broad green band of the calcium spectrum is replaced by 
fivfe green lines of less refrangibility, the well-defined 
yellow line vanishes, and instead of the red band three 
red or orange lines appear, of greater refrangibility 
than those that have vanished. Sir of the bright green 
bands in the spectrum of barium entirely vanish, and 
bright new non-coincident lines appeaj. Thus, not 
only new lines appear at-very high temperature, but 
the broad bands, characteristic of the metal or nletaUic 
compound at a low temperature of the flame or a 
v^eak spark, totally disappear at the higher temperature. 
The new bright lines, which supply the part of the broad 
bands, are generally not coincident with any part of the 
band, sometimes being less and sometimes being more 
refrangible. The gentlemen who made these experiments 
add, that possibly the canse of the disappearance of the 
broad bands and the production of the bright lines may 
be, that at the lower temperature of the flame or weak 
spark, the spectrum observed is produced by the glowing 
vapour of some compound, probably the oxide of the 
dif&cultly reducible metal, whereas, at the enormously 
high temperature of the intense electric spark, these 
compounds are split up, and the true spectrum is ob- 
tained, namely, the narrow bright lines. No such 
changes take pla«e in the easily reducible metals, 
potassium, sodium, or lithium, which remain unaltered 
by change of temperature. In these experiments, a 
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bead of the metallic ealt on a platinam wire was placed 
between the platinum terminals, &om which the spark 
of a powerfol inductiTe coil could be passed, but in order 
to hare a more intensely hot spark the coating of a Ley- 
den jar WM placed in commim icatJon with the terminals 
of tie secondary current respectively. By this addition 
of static electricity, the intensity of the cnrrent waa in- 
creased four-fold, and must hare been beyond estima- 
tion. 

By high temperature the ceesiom spectrum has been so 
chafed, tbat for nuQiber, colour and distinctness of its 
lines, it is the most beautiful of those of the alkaline 
and earthy metals, for besides its characteristic blue 
lines, it has six red and an orange-red line in the red part 
of its spectrom, a fine yellow line, and nine green 
lines, the last coinciding with Fraunhofer's E. The 
thallinm spectrum also acquires more lines when evapo- 
rated ty electricity, for besides the remarkable green 
line in Uie green, it acquires a feint one in the orange, 
two of nearly equal intensity in the green, a third fainter, 
and a fifth in the blue. 

MM. Fliicker and Hittorf, in recent experiments, 
proved that many non-metallic bodies, such as nitrogen 
and sulphur, give two distinctly different spectra on 
change of temperature, and that the transition from 
one spectrum to the other is sadden. The change is 
particularly striking in sulphur, for at the moment the 
first spectrum attains its maximum brightness, it dis- 
appears, and gives place to the second or high tem- 
perature spectrum, which is one of the richest in 
brilliant rays known. When the temperature is lowered 
the first spectrum reappears. These changes M. PlUcker 
ascribes to the existence of the elements in two allotropic 
conditions. M. Pliicker has also found that each me^- 
loid possesses a peculiar and characteristic spectrum : as 
hydrogen, which has three bright lines, all of which are 
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comcident witli dark solar lines, and nitrogen, which 
exhibits a complicated aeries of bands. 

The experiments of the Eev. Dr. Robinson on a 
variety of gases and vaponrs, inclosed in glass tubes, 
show that a greater change is produced by pressure 
than by heat. At the ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
the spectra show a number of bright lines on a coloured 
ground, the light of which is, in general, stronger 
towards the red than the violet end, and strongest in 
the green. In some the ground is so bright as to efface 
all but the most luminous lines. This is especially the 
case with hydrogen. On gradually exhausting the 
tube in which the vapour is contained, the spectra 
rather suddenly fade away, leaving only a suspicion of . 
one or two lines, but npon exhausting the tube still 
more, these transition spectra become bright again, 
fresh lines appear, and they are changed into new 
spectra which are never so bright aa those at ordinary 
pressure. Fewer lines are visible in the rarefied spec- 
tra, and of these four-tenths are not found in the spectra 
of atmospheric pressure. The difference between the 
common pressure spectra, the (j-ansition, and the rarefied 
spectra shows, that the character and even the existence 
of certain lines depend upon the mere density of the 
media,the chemical circumstances remainingunchanged. 
Dr. Robinson also observed that "spectra are not super- 
posed without a change ; the spectrum of atmospheric 
air does not always exhibit all the lines of oxygen and 
nitrogen, and occasionally there are some lines not 
visible in either of them. It appears also that for 
certain lines the actions of bodies may be antagonistic. 

M^etals do not always give the same spectrum, what- 
ever may be the combinations in which they are found. 
Among various instances M. Mitscherlich mentions that 
the spectra of copper and the chloride and iodide of 
copper present essential differences, and Mr. Boscoe 

TOt. I. I. 
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has fonnd that a similar difierence prevails to the 
spectra of carbon componnde when in a state of incan- 
descent gas, which have hitherto been supposed to yield 
the same Bpeotmm. ' The spectrum obtained from the 
flame of olefiant gas is different from that obtained bj 
the electric discharge through a vacuum of the same 
gaa; while the spark passing through a cyanogen 
vacuum produces a spectrom identical with that of the 
olefiant gas flame, and through the carbonic oxide 
vacuum a spectrum coincident with that of the spark 
through olefiant gas vacuum.' 

The chlorides, bromides, and iodides are the most 
easily vaporized of all the metallic salts, and give the 
most brilliant flames and the most intense spectra, 
especially the chlorides. A small piece of the chloride 
of barium volatilized by a colourless gas flame tinges the 
flame green, and the red and green lines on the spec- 
trum stand out with extreme brilliancy. The scattered 
yellow light on the spectrum of the chloride of sodium 
is comparatively dark by contrast with the bright 
lines, and upon shading off the more luminous pari 
of it, traces of lines are visible in the more re&angible 
portion. 

Chloride of lithium gives the red and orange lines on 
its spectrum ; the brilliant blue band discovered by Mr. 
Tyndall, and another more refrangible blue line is seen 
when the ignition is at its greatest intensity. Chloride 
of calcium gives a blue band very brightly, and several 
other Unes, The light of the chloride of copper is very 
vivid, and its spectrum is remarkable for changing its 
appearance with the decomposition of the chloride. 
The chlorides of lead and cadmium, also, give very 
bright and defloite spectra, and chloride of bismuth 
shows numerous brilliant red and blue rays which 
quickly disappear. Thns the chlorides give spectra 
with lines, such as the blue lithium and strontium 
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lines, hitherto only brotight out by an intense electric 
spark.' 

M. Bunsen produced a beautiful effect by vaporizing 
a mixture of equal parts of the chlorides of sodium, 
potassium, lithium, calcium, strontium, and barium, 
and passing the light through the slit of his apparatus. 
For on looking through the telescope the spectrum of 
each substance with its characteristic coloured lines in 
all their brilliancy came successively into view, and 
gradually &ded away as each substance was volatilized 
and driven o£F. The sequence showed the time required 
to vaporize each metal, and by spectrum analysis each 
metal could be recognized, although the mixture only 
contained the xaTa P^^ ^^ * grain of each chloride. 

The position, colour, and natore of the bright lines on 
the spectra of more than thirty metals have been deter- 
mined, besides those of the elementary gases and that 
of the electric spark. To these M. Louie Grandeaa has 
a^ded the spectrum of lightning. By a particular ar- 
rangement the light passed at once through the slit in 
Hie instrument, and a glass tube containing nitrogen 
and the vapour of water. The general appearance of 
the lightning spectrum at first recalled that of the 
electric spark, but on a closer examination, M. Crrandcau 
noticed in tiie spectrum of almost every flash the coin- 
cidence of a certain number of the rays of the lightning 
spectrum witli those of the spectra of nitrogen and 
hydrogen. M. Grandeau remarks that this result is 
not surprising, since all admit the production of ammonia 
and nitric acid under the influence of electrical dis- 
charges. Besides the rays of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
the lightning spectrum contains the ubiquitous yellow 
ray of sodium. 

Frannhofer had noticed a coincidence between the 
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donble yellow sodimn line and the double dark line D of 
the Bolar Bpectmni, though he was not aware to what it 
waa dne. This coincidence, obseired by M. EircUioff 
many years afterwards, was folly appreciated by him, 
and became the foundation of one of the most brilliant 
discoTeries of modem times. Daring a systematic 
comparison between the spectra of volatilized sub- 
stances and the solar spectmm, he discorered a perfect 
coincidence between iSraonhofer's dark lines ajid aU 
the bright and coloxired lines on the spectra of the 
volatilized snbstances, sodium, calcium, magnesium, 
chromium, iron, and nickel. To these M. Angstrom 
Las added aluminium and manganese, and M, Pljicker 
has very recently found that all the three bright lines 
in the hydrogen spectrum are coincident with dark 
solar lines, and that none of the potassium lines corre- 
spond with any solar lines. 

Drawings have been made of Fiatmbofer's spectrum 
placed above the spectra of the principal metals and 
metallic salts, in which the coincidence of the bright 
and dark lines is shown from the line A in the extreme 
red to the line G in the indigo, and as the length of an 
undulation of the extreme violet light of the solar 
spectnun is the y/m^ ^^ ^^ inch, and the length of an 
imdulation of the extreme red is the 1^000 '^^ ^^ inch, 
the lengtb of the undulations of the intermediate rays 
can be computed by the undulatory theory of light. Th.G 
length of the waves correaponding to Fraunhofer's seven 
principal lines and many of the intermediate ones have 
been computed, so that when a bright or coloured line 
is coincident with any of these, the length of its waves 
is at once known. There are other tables of Fraun- 
hofer's lines, and the coincident bright ones in which . 
each dark line is marked by its own number, as the two 
principal lines in the double line D, which are expressed 
by the numbers 1002-8 and 1006-8, and so with tbe 
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others ; thus the coincidence of the spectra of Tolatilized 
snbstaJices with the solar line forms a regular system. 

Professor J. P. Cooke, junior, has recently constructed 
a spectroscope which shows that the lines of the solai- 
spectmm are as innumerable as the stars of heaven, 
that at leant ten times as many are distinctly seen bb 
are given by Kirchhoff In his chart, besides an infinitude 
of nebulous bands JTist on the point of being resolved. 
Yet even with this greatly increased-power, the coinci- 
dences between the bright lines of the metallic spectra 
and the dark lines of the solar spectrum remain perfect. 
M. Kirchhoff had seen a fine yellow line between the 
double lines D of the sodium spectrum. M. Merz of 
Munich found four additional lines, but Professor Cooke 
has discovered that there are in all sev^i intermediate 
lines and anebnlous band. Although the two members 
of the sodium line D could be spread so far apart that 
the Yj^5 part of the intermediate space could be readily 
distinguished, yet the coincidence with the two dark 
Trannhofer lines was absolute. The spectroscope 
' shows that many of the bands of the uLetallic spectra 
are broad coloured spaces crossed themselves bj bright 
lines. This is the case with the orange band of the 
strontium spectrum, and with the whole of the calcium 
and barium spectra to a remarkable extent.' ' 

As early as the year 1849, M, Toucault discovered that 
the sun's light when shining through the electric light 
gives black bands on that part of the spectrum where 
the electric light alone would have produced bright bands, 
so that the black and bright bands could be produced 
alternately by admitting or excluding the solar light ; 
whence he concluded that the electric arc emits the same 
lines which it absorbs when they come from another lu- 
minous source. M. Angstrom also observed that the 

' Tie Chtntteal New» aniJoumal 0/ Phyiical Science for JvUj 4, 1B83, 
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bright lines on the spectra of volatilized metaU could 
be reversed by a stronger light shining through their 
flames. Neither of these gentlemen was aware of the 
importance of a discovery which enabled M. Kirchhoff 
to apply his delicate and refined analysis of terrestrial 
matter to the snn and stars. 

He had already determined the coincidence of the 
doable yellow sodinm line with IVaunhofer's dark line D, 
bnt while looMng with a prism at a br^ht solar beam 
passing through a yellow sodinm flame, he was surprised 
to see a strong and well-defined donble dark line instead 
of the double yellow sodium line which he expected. He 
obtained the very same result, more strongly, with 
Drommond's lime light, which is brighter than the 
flame of any volatilized metal, and as he foimd that he 
could produce the dark and yellow lines alternately, by 
admitting and shutting out the brighter hght, he con- 
cluded that the sodium flame is subject to the law of ex- 
change, in consequence of which it absorbs rays of the 
same refi-angibility with those that it emits. In &£t, the 
soda flame is pervious to all the rays in solar light 
and Drummond's flame, except those of the same re- 
frangibility with its own ; these it absorbs and it may 
be supposed changes them into heat. Hence M. Kirch- 
hoff came flnally to the conclusion, that the double dark 
line in the solar spectrum is the reverse or negative of 
the double yellow line seen on the spectrum of the sodium 
flame. 

Quit6 recently, M. Fizeau has discovered that the 
spectrum of soditun burning in air is reversed during 
the combustion. At first it is black, with the usual 
double yellow line ; at last, when the light is at its 
maximum, the double yellow line becomes black on a 
continuous spectrum with all the seven colours. 

After M. Kirchhoff had ascertained that the bright 
lines ia the spectra of calcium, chromium, magnesium. 
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iron and nickel coincide with dark lines ia the solar 
spectrum, he reversed them by sending Dnunniond's 
hght throngh their respective flames, thus proving that 
the coloured flames of these six metals are subject, like 
the sodium Hght, to the law of exchanges. 

M. Kirchhoff infers by analogy that the vapours of 
all these six metals exist in the luminous atmosphere 
of the -sun, and that they absorb and change into heat 
such rays of the continuous light of the incandescent 
solar globe as have the same refrangibUity with their 
own, so that the corresponding dark rayleas lines on 
the solar spectrum are tiie reverses of the bright lines 
in the spectra which these vapours would give were it 
not for the brighter light of Uie sun shining through 
his luminous atmosphere. 

The dazzling white light of the incandescent body of 
the sun containing rays of all refrangibUities would give 
a continuous spectrum shaded with all the seven colours, 
but for his luminous absorbent atmosphere, which comes 
like a veil between him and the earth, and crosses his 
spectrum with thousands of dark lines, which are the 
reverses or negatives of the bright lines in the spectra 
of the innumerable vapours it contains, all of which must 
doubtless be the gases of substances existing in the solar 
mass itself and vaporized by his intense heat. 

Every metalj and almost every elementary substance 
in a state of gaseous combustion, gives its own peculiar 
luminpus lines to its spectrum, but no volatilized matter 
can be proved to exist in the sun's atmosphere except 
such as have bright lines in their spectra coincident 
with some of its dark lines. 

The bright lines in the spectrum of iron, coincident 
with the dark lines of the solar spectrum, are so nume- 
rous that many yet remain unknown. M. Kirchhoff 
counted seventy in" the small space between Fraun- 
hofer's lines D and F, in which the coincidence extends 
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even to shade, the deepest dark lines corresponding to 
the moat hriUiant bright ones, and he compnted iha.t 
the chances axe as 1 to the ninth power of 10, that 
the coincidence of these seventy lines is not fortoitons, 
hut owing to a definite canse, whence he concluded 
that the presence of iron vapour in the solar atmo- 
sphere is proved with as much certainty as can be 
attained in any question of natural science. 

In a later publication, M. Angstrom observes that, 
although the coincident iron liaes between D and P are 
not so numerous as M. Kircbhoff affirmed, they are quite 
sufficient to establish beyond a doubt the presence of 
iron in the solar atmosphere. The iron lines are the 
most characteristic in the whole solar spectrum, and if 
a magnifyLug power be used, or if the light be refracted 
through several prisms, these liues, or at any rate the 
stronger ones among them, appear to be perfectly blade. 
M. Angstrom noticed that on a carefdl examination of 
the solar spectrum, certain lines can be discovered, im- 
bedded in a mass of Mnter ones, which, with increased 
illumination, seem to vrithdraw themselves and disap- 
pear, while the first mentioned lines, on the contrary, 
only stand out in a stronger relief. These are metallic 
lines of high fusion temperature ; the most remarkable 
among them almost invariably belong to iron. 

The substances common on earth that have their 
vapours in the atmosphere of the sun, though they 
have fewer bright lines in their spectra than that of 
iron, are quite as characteristic, and quite as distinctly 
coincident with their reverses, whether they be single, 
in groups, or double, as the sodium line, which is brighter 
and its reverses darker than that of any other sub- 
stance, because volatilized sodium gives out a greater 
quantity of hght, and consequently absorbs a greater 
quantity. 

M. Angstrom has added aluminium and manganese 
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to tlie Beren metala whose vapoars M. Eirchhofif lias 
shown to exist in the atmosphere of the sun, but he 
thinks it doubtful whether barium, zinc, or copper are 
Bolar metale, for although their brighter lines corre- 
spond with distinct dark solar lines, their weaker lines 
do not. Strontium is doubtful also, for one of its 
strongest bright lines is not coincident with any dark 
line. Though both iron and nickel are decidedly solar 
metals, yet as cobalt is doubtfal, it cannot be presumed 
that meteorites are of solar origin. 

The spectrum of luminous magnesium has many 
green lines perfectly coincident with those in the solar 
spectrum, so there is no donbt of that metal being a 
constituent of the sun's atmosphere. But there are 
magnesium rays as well as some of iron of such high 
refrangibility that in Mr. Stokes's long spectrum they 
are situated ten times as far from H as the whole 
length of the visible spectrum from A to H. These 
highly refrangible rays only become Tisible at the 
exalted temperature of the electric spark, and as they 
are not found in the solar spectrum, it is inferred that 
the heat of the eun is inferior to that of the electric 
spark,* Mr. Roseoe observes that this conclusion would 
only be legitimate if we knew that these rays of high 
refrangibility are not absorbed in paasing throTigh the 
atmosphere. 

These are some of the most striking results of the 
numerous investigations that have been made since 
M. Kirchhofif pubUshed his discoveries, for the sulqect 
is anything but exhausted. 

The intensely vivid light of a magnesium flame is 
rich in violet and extra-violet rays, partly due to the 

■ Dr. W. A. Killer bos abown that tbera invisible highly refrangible 
rajB eiiat in the Tupours of all metala, and hsa obtaiaed pliotogtapha of 
their spectra (aee Phil. Trails. 1S62, p. 876), wMch correapond to the 
HpecCra of flaoreatunce. 
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incaD^escent vaponr of magoesiTmi, and partly to the 
intensely heated magnesia formed bj the coiabnstion. 
The properti^ of tiiia light having been examined and 
compared with those of the snn by Professors Soscoe 
and Bnnsen, with a view to photographic purposes, they 
came to the conclnaion that * the steady and equable 
light evolved by m^nesinm wire, burning in the air, 
and the immense chemical action thus prodaced, render 
this sonrce of light valuable as a simple means of 
obtaining a given amotint of chemical iUnmination, and 
tbat the comboation of this metal constitates a definite 
and simple source of light for the purpose of photo- 
chemical measurement.' 

Bright lines of two different metals sometimes coin- 
cide with the same black line, that is, they appear to 
have the same reverse as an iron and a ma^esian line, 
an iron and a nickel line, and some others ; but it is not 
known whether the coincidence be real or apparent. 

M. £ircbhoff has proved that neither gold, silver, 
tin, lead, antimony, arsenic, mercury, lithium, cadmium, 
and some others are constituents of the sun, because 
none of their bright lines axe coincident with any of 
the dark lines of the solar spectrnm. This n^^tive 
discovery does no less hononr to M. Kirchboff than the 
proof of so many substances being common to the earth 
and sun. 

Since all incandescent sohd and liquid bodies give 
a oontinnons spectrum which exhibits no dark lines, it. 
Kirchboff conceives tbat the sun consists of a solid or 
liquid nucleus, heated to the temperature of the most 
dazzling whiteness, and that it is smrounded by a lumi- 
nous gaseous atmosphere of somewhat lower tempera- 
ture, endowed with the law of exchanges. The spectra 
of Arctorus, Capella, and ma:ny other fixed stars are 
crossed by dark lines similar to, and often coincident 
with, the dark linra in the solar spectrum ; therefore, it 
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may be concluded that their atructnre is to a certain 
extent the same with that of the son. 

NnmerouB observations have been made on the spectra 
of the fixed stars, both in Britain and on the Continent. 
In England, Mr. Huggins and Professor W. A. MiUer 
have published tables of the measures of aboat ninety 
dark lines in the spectrum of Aldeharan, nearly eighty 
in that of a Orionis or Betelgeux, and fifteen in that 
of Fegasi, with diagrams of the two first which 
include the results of a comparison of t^e spectra of 
various terrestrial elements with those of the stars. 
Thus coloured lines of sodium, magnesium, calcium, 
hydrogen, iron, bismuth, tellurium, antimony and mer- 
cury were found to be coincident with some of the dark 
lines in the Bpectrmn of Aldebaran, and besides these 
there are numerous Unes in the spectrum of this star 
which are probably due to forms of matter unknown to 
us. Coloured lines of sodium, magnesium, calcium, 
iron and bismuth, coincided with dark lines in the 
spectrum of o Orionis; and y3 Pegasi had a spectrum 
closely resembling that of a Orionis, but much iainter. 

Between forty and fifl^ stars were examined, and it 
was observed thiit the solar lines C and F corresponding 
to hydrogen, which are present in the spectra of nearly 
all the stars, are wanting in those of a Orionis and ^ 
Pegasi. With a few eiceptiona, the terrestrial elements 
hydrogen, sodium, ma^esium, and iron, which appear 
to be moat widely diffused through the stars, are pre- 
cisely those which with the exception of magnesium are 
essential to life as it exists upon the earth. Besides, the 
elements hydrogen, sodium, and magnesium, represent 
the ocean, which is an essential part of a world similar 
to the earth. Should any planets revolve round a Orionis 
and /9 Pegasi, they probably would have no hydrogen, 
consequently, no ocean and no water : therefore, they 
could not be inhabited by beings constituted as we are. 
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Padre Secchi, the fioman astronomer, diTidea the stars 
into three types ; the firat and most dominant type in- 
cludes Sirius, a Lyrse, and other white stars, whicb 
invariably contain hydrogen of high temperature, and 
are denoted by a black line in their spectra, which 
coincides with the solar line F ; and there is another 
band also probably due to hydrogen in the violet half 
of the stars visible to the naked eye belonging to this 
gronp. A aingnlar modification of this gronp, however, 
occurs in the stars of the constellation Orion, which so 
rarely show any deviation from one type, that, with the 
exception of a Orionis or Betelgeux, they may be said 
to form a family distinguished from all the other Btaxs 
in the sky ; their spectra are crossed by fine lines, faint 
in the violet, with a band more or less visible in F. 
7 Cassiopeia and y8 Lyrse differ from the stars of the first 
type in having a bright band near the solar line F, in- 
stead of a black one.* 

Padre Seechi's second type includes a Orionia, a 
Tauri, Antares, /3 Pegasi, &c., which have coloured 
bands in the red and orange. According to M. Secchi, 
the most remarkable star in this section is a Herculis. 
It gives a spectrum which has the appearance of co- 
lumns illuminated on one side ; ' the stercOTCopic eflfeet 
of the convexity of these bands due to the shading 
is so surprising, that it cannot be^ beheld without 
astonishment.' The spectrum of the star i' Lyne 
baa a similar appearance, only instead of convex it 
has concave bands. 

The third type consists of stars whose spectra are 
crossed by fine lines, as Arctorus, CapeUa and our 



* In r CsEsiopeice, Mr. Huegins has dptectel a second bright line in the 
red part of the spectrum. He hae also found that these two bright lines 
agree in poaition with the two brightest lines of the Bpectrura of hydrcgen, 
and ma; Oierefore be onsidered due to luminous hjdrogen. 
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The colours of the stars are produced by vaponra 
existing in their atmospheres, one colour predominatiTig 
over the others, which are absorbed by the ntunber of 
dark lisea. 

Messrs. HugginB and Miller obtained extraordinary 
results from the examination of temporary and periodic 
stars. Temporary stars suddenly shine forth with 
great brilliancy and soon vanish or nearly vanish. A 
temporary star which suddenly appeared on the night 
of May 12, 1866, when examined with a spectroscope, 
had two spectra, showing that its light emanated from 
two distinct sources. One spectrum, analogous to that 
of the sun, was formed by the light of an incandescent 
solid or liquid photosphere, which suffered absorption 
by Uie vapours of an envelope cooler than itself. The 
second spectrum consisted of a few bright lines, indi- 
cating that the light by which it was formed was 
emitted by luminous gas : the position of some of the 
lines denoted hydr<^n ; whence the observers be- 
lieved the phenomena to result from the burning of 
hydrogen with some other element, and that the photo- 
sphere waa heated to incandescence by the resulting 
temperature. 

The variation in the brightness of periodic stars has 
by some been supposed to be due to an opaque body 
periodically obscuring the light. Should that body be 
surrounded by an atmosphere like our planet's, its pre- 
sence would be revealed by the absence or presence of 
additional lines of absorption in the spectrum of the star. 
Now three lines determined in the spectrum of Betelgeux 
were no longer found when the star arrived at its maxi- 
mum of brightness, indicating it may be the presence 
of an atmosphere round the opaque body. 

With regard to our own planets, Jupiter has lines in 
his spectrum which indicate the existence of an ab- 
sorptive atmosphere ; one band indicates the presence 
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of Taponrs similar to tliose ezistdiig in our atmosphere, 
another band haa no counterpart among the hnes of 
absorption of the earth's atmosphere, and tells of some 
gas which it does not contain. 

In the feeble spectrum of Satnnt there are lines 
similar to those in the spectrum of Jupiter. These lines 
axe less strongly marked in the ansse of the rings, and 
show that the absorptive power of the atmosphere 
about the rings is less than that of the atmosphere 
which smTOunds the ball. 

M. Jansen has found lines denoting aqueous yapoTir 
in the atmospheres of both Jupiter and Saturn. Some 
very remarkable lines have been seen in the more re- 
frangible part of the spectrum of Mars supposed to be 
connected with his red colour. Though the spectrum 
of YenuB is brilliant, and the dark lines distinct, 
no additional lines indicate the existence of an atmo- 
sphere differing from our own. 

The phenomena resulting from an examination of 
the nebuke are moat wonderfrd ; their light is very 
feeble, even that of the brightest. 'The total light of 
the whole nebula in Orion, the largest and brightest 
of them, makes so small an impression on the naked 
eye, that you may look twenty times at its place and 
not perceive any nebulous light at all.' * Besides, 
the brightness of a surface cannot be increased by a 
telescope, however good. Notwithstanding difScnlties 
which seem to be almost insurmountable, Mr. Hugging 
in England, and Padre Secchi at Bome, have been, 
and still are, engaged in these researches. 

The planetary nebnlge are beautiful objects; they 
are like planets with a round or oval disc, equable, 
slightly mottled and of enormous magnitude ; one near 
7 Aquarii is twenty seconds, and another is twelve 
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seconds in diameter. Sir John Herschel computed that 
if these objects be as £ir from as as the nearest of the 
fixed stars, their ma^itude, on the lowest estimation, 
wonld fill the orbit of Uranus. He discovered twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine of them, some of a beautifol bine 
tint, in the southern hemisphere ; and from the uni- 
formity of the discs in bo^ hemispheres, and their 
apparent want of condensation, he presumed that they 
may be hollow shells emitting a feeble light from their 
surfaces only. The spectrum analysis of that light, by 
Mr. Huggins, in six of the planetary nebnlce, showed 
that their structure is utterly unlike anything else in 
creation,^ for instead of an ordinary spectrum he 
found, to his infinite surprise, that the spectra of 
the feeble light of these bodies consist only of three 
bright lines, such as those which proceed fK>m an in- 
tensely heated gas, and that the lines exhibited some of 
those of the hydrogen and nitrogen spectra and an 
unknown gaseous substance : whence he draws the as- 
tounding conclusion, that planetary nebulse are probably 
composed of hydrogen, nitrogeni and some unknown 
gas, without any solid nucleus whatever. 

The a nfTilnr nebula in Lyra, which is probably nearest 
to the earth, and the dmnb-bell nebula, gave a spectrum 
indicating matter in a gaseous form. The annolar nebula 
appears to be a hoUow elliptical ring of nebulous matter 
of enormous magnitude. The interior opening of the 
nng is not entirely dark, but filled with a faint hazy 
light, like fine gauze stretched over a hoop. The dumb- 
bell nebula in the constellation VulpeciJa is like an 
hour-glass of bright matter surroanded by a thin hazy 
atmosphere, which gives the whole the form of an oblate 
spheroid. Both of these nebulae when viewed with a 
very high telescopic power seem to consist of minute 
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clnatering stars, but the spectra of these two nebids 
have o:ie bright line, the stnictore of both being of the 
same gaseons constitatioD. 

The great nebula on the sword handle of Orion iras 
then examined. The spectrum of the light from the 
brightest parts of this oebula, near the trapezium, ^ras 
crossed by three bright lines, in all respects similar to 
those on the spectra of the planetary and other 
nebulse. Other portions of the great nebula were 
then brought BucceBsively under examination, but 
the spectra of the whole of those portions which 
still were sufficiently bright for this method of observa- 
tion remained unchanged, and exhibited the three 
bright lines only. The whole of the great nebula, as 
far as it lay within the power of Mr. Euggins' instru- 
ment, emits light which is identical in its characters ; 
the light from one part differs &om the light from 
another part in intensity alone. The brighter portions 
of this nebula have been to a certain extent resolved into 
stars, by the powerful telescopes of Lord Boese and Pro- 
fessor Bond, of the United Sixites of America ; the whole, 
or the greater part, of the light from that portion of the 
nebula must therefore be regarded as the united radia- 
tion of numerous stellar points. The spectrum of this 
radiation being crossed by the three bright lines re- 
veals its gaiieouB source ; Mr. Huggins therefore infers 
that at least some of these stellar points are merely 
denser parts of a gaseous matter, and that the nebulse 
which he examined are enormous gaseous systems. 

The spectrum of the great nebula in Orion was sub- 
sequently examined by Padre Secchi. He describes the 
light of the spectrum as of a uniform green, crossed 
by three bright lines ; one tolerably wide and perfectly 
sharp, a very slender one close to it, and the third at a 
little distance from the latter. This spectrum afforded a 
striking contrast to the spectra of the small stars in tho 
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brighter parts of the nebola. Ah soon as the light from 
one of these stars entered the slit of the instrument, its 
continuous speetrum was seen to flash across the field of 
vision in a long coloured band. This shows that the 
ma«s of matter in thia immense nebula is in a different 
state from that of the stars themselves, as Mr. Hoggins 
had already observed. Padre Seechi does not draw any 
inference fix>m his observations as to the stmeture of 
nebnlse in general, probably thinking it premature, but 
he expresses astonishment at their results. 

Since the preceding Hnea were written, Mr. Huggina 
and Professor W. A. Miller have continued thefr re- 
eearehea on the constitution of the celestial bodies by a 
method of direct simultaneous comparison of the lines 
in their spectra with the lines in the spectra of many of 
the terrestrial elements. The spectra for comparison 
were obtained from the spark of the induction coil 
taken between points of various metals ; and sometimes 
a platinum wire was nsed, aurrounded with cotton, 

moistened with a aolution of the substance required. 
The telescope of the instrument was mounted equato- 

rially, and followed the star by clockwork. By this 

arrangement the spectrum of the star, and the spectrum 

of the metal compared with it, are seen in juxtaposition ; 

and the coincidence or relative position of a dark line 

in the stellar spectrum with a bright line in the metallic 

spectrum can be determined with great precision. 
It was found that Jupiter's atmosphere has a much 

greater absorptive power than the terrestrial atmosphere ; 

that they have some gases or vapours in common, but 

that they are not identical. 

Some of the lines seen in the atmosphere of Saturn 

appear to be identical with those seen in the spectrum 

of Jopiter. 

' The lines characterizing the atmospheres of Jupiter 

and Saturn are not present in the spectrum of Mars. 
VOL. I. K 
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Groups of lines appear in the bine portion of the apec- 
tmm ; and these, by causing the predomin^ice of the 
red rays, may be the cause of the red colour which dis- 
tinguishes the hght of this planet.'^ 

All the stronger lines of the solar spectrum were 
seen in the brilliant light of Venus ; but no additional 
lines indicating an absorptive action of the plajiet's 
atmosphere. 

The authors are of the opinion that in most of the 
planets the light is probably reflected from clouds 
floating at some distance from the surface, so that it is 
not subject to the strong absorptive action of the lower 
and denser strata of the planet's atmof^here, which, 
like our own, are most effective in producing atmo- 
spheric lines. 

The results of the observations on the fixed stars are 
exceedingly interesting, for they show that their ele- 
mentary constituents are similar, but not identical ; 
and that although they contain many of the- sixty-five 
terrestrial elements, there are probably new unknovim 
snbstances also. 

• When seventy dart lines on the spectrum of the star 
Aldebaran, and eighty on that of a Orionis (Betelgeux) 
were compared with the bright lines on the spectra of the 
vapouTB of a variety of the terrestrial simple elements, 
it was found that Aldebaran contained nine terrestrial 
substances aj]d a Orionis five : that is, there were only 
nine out of seventy of the dark lines of Aldebaran coin- 
cident with bright lines, and five ont of eighty of those 
of a Orionis. Tet the seventy and eighty dark lines 
that were compared represented some of the strongest 
only of the numerous lines which were seen on the 
spectra of these stars. Some of those remaining were 
probably due to the vapours of other terrestrial elements 

' From further observatioi 
eolotu of this planet is not du 
psrla of its nirfacai 
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■which were not compaj^d -with these stars, but Mr. 
Muggins eondndes that many of those dark lines are 
due to new unknown elements existing in these stars, 
and that we cannot assume that the sixty-five simple 
terrestrial elements constitute the entire primary ma- 
terial of the universe. A community of matter, how- 
ever, exists throughout the visible creation ; for the stars 
contain many of the elements common to the sun and 
earth. * It is remarkable that the elements most widely 
diffused through the host of stars are some of those 
most closely connected with the living organism of our 
globe, including hydrogen, sodium, magnesium and iron. 
May it not be that, at least, the brighter stars are like 
our sun, the upholding and energizing centres of systems 
of worlds ac^pted to the abode of living beings P ' 

With regard to the nebnlse Mr, Hiiggins's observations 
show that nine are gaseous, the spectra of six exhibiting 
three bright lines, one shows an additional faint line 
. also, while the spectra of the dumb-beU nebula and 
the annular nebula in Lyra show the brightness of 
three green lines only. The spectra of eight other 
nebulae were continuous, showing that their light haa 
not undergone any modification on its way to us. 

Mr. Huggins has been able to discriminate between 
the light of the nucleus of a comet and that of its tail. 
The nucleus is self-luminous, and its substance is in 
the form of ignited gas. The coma, shines by reflected 
light as clouds do, and observations of the spectra give 
reason to believe that comets chiefly consist of nitrogen 
and another elementary body different from nitrogen 
combined with it. 

The terrestrial elements found in the fixed stars show 
that, lite the sun, they have an intensely luminous nu- 
cleus : but if it be taken for granted that highly heated 
gases are non-luminous internally, the planetary nebula 
aji,d the great nebula in Orion itselJE being thus considered 
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to be gaseous, muBt emit their feeble ligM from their 
Hurfacea aJone. All the true clostera of stars which are 
resolved by the telescope into distinct bright points of 
Hght, give a spectram which does not consist of separate 
bright lines, bnt is apparently continnons in its light. 
The great nebula in Andromeda, which is visible to the 
naked eye, has an apparently continnons spectram, but 
the whole of the red and orange pert is wanting, and 
the brighter parts have a mottled appearance. The 
easily resolvable cluster in Hercules has a similar 
spectram; Lord Bosse discovered dark streaks or lines 
in both. 

There is a striking correspondence between the reanlts 
of prismatic and telescopic observations ; half of the 
nebulae which have a continuous spectrum have been 
resolved into stars, while none of the gaseous nebnlse 
have been resolved even by Lord Kosse's telescope. 
Thus it appears probable that primordial nebtiloos 
matter does exist, according to the theories of Sir 
WUliam Herschel and La Place. 

The structure of the sun himself, which forms one 
amidst the multitude of stars which constitute the 
Milky Way ; and the maintenance of his light and heat 
without apparent waste, are still in various respects 
involved in mystery. 

The Imninous gaseous atmosphere of the sun is of 
great extent and of lower temperature, at least in its 
upper regions, than the photosphere on which it rests. 
Mr. De la Rue's photographs of the &un show that the 
light from the border of the solar disc is less intense 
than that from the equator, on account of the greater 
depth of solar atmosphere it has to pass through before 
it reaches the earth, by which a larger portion of the 
light is absorbed. 

The photosphere of the sun has a mottled appearance, 
exhibiting minute masses, which must be of enormous 
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magnitude to lie visible at such a diatance. They have 
been examined vrith a very high telescopic power by Mr. 
Naamyth, vrho describes them as lens-shaped bodies 
of -wonderful uniformity, and likens them to willow 
' leaves crossing each other in all directions, and moving 
irregolarly among themselves. Mr. De la Hue and Padre 
Secchi say they have seen something similar, and others 
liken them to rice grains. Sir John Herschel * is of 
opuiiou that they consist of incandescent matter sus- 
tained at a level corresponding to their density in the 
solar atmosphere, an atmosphere which he considers as 
varying from a liquid state below to the highest tenuity 
of a rarefied gas above. In a memoir read at the In- 
stitute of Paris,* by M. Faye, something of the same 
kind is suggested. 

There are comparatively brighter waves of the 
sun's disc, called ^oUe, which are portions of the snn's 
photosphere thrown up into the higher regions of his 
atmosphere ; for Mr. De la Rne took a stereoscopic im- 
pression of a solar spot and some faeulse, in which the 
spot appeared to be a hollow and the facuhe elevated 
ridges. Being elevated above the photosphere, their 
light is less absorbed by the snn's atmosphere, and by 
contrast they are brighter at the less lumiuous border 
of the solar disc than at the equator. 

It appears that the red flames and protuberances 
seen round the edge of the snn daring a total eclipse 
are gaseous or vaporous luminous bodies which certainly 
belong to the snn ; for during the total eclipse in 1860 
it wafi observed, that as the moon moved over the sun's 
disc, the red flames and part of the corona discovered 
themselves at the side which she had left, and were 
covered by her disc at the side towards which she vfas 
approaching. Besides, the illuminating effect of the red 

. ' 'Quarterly Journal of Science,' April 186*. ' JaD.7,1886. 
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light of these flameB is bo inferior to its photographic 
power, that Mr. De la Ene photographed one of the pro- 
tuberances, although it was invisible to the nalced eye. 

The sun spots which are sitnated in that region of 
the enn which lies below the photosphere consist of a 
central darkness or nmbra, surrounded by a penumbra, 
which is less dark. Professor Wilson, of Grlasgow, 
proved that the spots are cavities, of which the umbra 
or darkest part forms the bottom, and the penumbra 
the sloping sides, by observing that the umbra en- 
croaches on that side of the penumbra which is next 
the visual centre of the sun. Hence the umbra of a spot 
is at a lower level than the penumbra ; and since lumi- 
nous ridges and sometimes detached portions of luminoos 
matter cross over the spots, it is concluded that the 
whole phenomenon is below the sur&ce. The spots 
have an apparent motion 4rom east to west, dne to the 
rotation of the sun ; and Mr, Carrington discovered that 
they have a proper motion also from east to west, those 
nearest the solar equator moving &.stest. They are 
confined to the equatorial regions. 

No reason has yet been assigned for the periodicity 
of the spots, which go through a cycle of maxima and 
minima every ten years nearly. They are singularly 
connected with terrestrial magnetism ; the maximum 
of the spots coincides with the period of the greatest 
disturbance of terrestrial ma^etism. The spots seem 
to be influenced by the planet Yenus in such a manner 
that when a spot comes round by rotation to the eclip- 
tical neigiboiirhood of this planet, it has a tendency to 
dissolve ; and, on the other hand, as the son's suriace 
recedes from the planet it has a tendency to break out 
into spots.' 

> On the latfiBt discnveries concerning the aun's finrfnce, by Balfour 
Stawart. Esq,, in the ' Chemical News and Journal of Fbjsicat Science ' of 
Apnl ISaS. 
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SECTION L 

KIOSOSCOFtO STBUOIUBE OF THE TSasTABLE TOBLD. 

The study of the indefinitely small in the vegetable 
and animal creation, is as interesting as the relation 
between the powers of nature and the particles of 
matter. 

The intimate organic structure of the vegetable world 
consists of a great yariety of different textures inde- 
terminable by the naked eye, and for the most part re- 
quiring a very high magnifying power to discriminate. 
But iiltimate analysis has shown that vegetables are 
chemical combiimtionB of a few very simple sah- 
ataaces. Carbon and the three elementary gases 
constitnte the bases of all. No part contains fewer 
than three of these universal elements, hence the 
great nniformity observed in the chemical structure 
of vegetables. The elements unite according to the 
same laws within the living plant as in the inoi^anic 
creation, and the chemical Jaws acting upon them 
are the same. For, as already mentioned, M. Berthelot 
having combined carbon and hydr<^n into acetylene, 
which no plant is capable of doing, he assumed it as 
a base &om which he deduced, by the common laws 
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of Bjnthetic chemiBtiy, hnndredB of stibstances pre- 
ciselj similar to those produced by vegetables. Al- 
though it may be inferred from this that chemical 
action is the same within. the vegetable ae it is in the 
inorganic world, yet it is accompliBhed within the plant 
under the control of the occult principle of plant-life. No 
mere physical powers are capable of forming directly out 
of inorganic elements, the living oi^anism whose paa- 
sage through the cycle of germination, growth, repro- 
duction and decay, serves so pre-eminently to distinguish 
between it and inert matter. Plants, indeed, borrow mate- 
, rials from the inorganic, and powers from the physical 
world, to mould them into living etractures, but botii are 
returned at death to the great storehonae of nature. 

All other circumBtances being the same, the vigour 
and richness of vegetation are proportionate to the 
quantity of light and heat received. The functions 
of light and heat are different, but their com.bined and 
continued action is indispensable for the perfect deve- 
lopment of vegetation. Light enables plants to de- 
compose, change into living matter, and consolidate, 
the inoi^anic elements of carbonic acid gas, water, 
and ammonia, which are absorbed by the leaves and 
roots, from the atmosphere and the earth ; the quantity 
of carbon consoUdated being exactly in proportion to 
the intensity of the illumination, which accounts for 
the darker green tint of the tropical forests. Light 
acting in its chemical character is a deoxidizing prin- 
ciple, by which the nnmerons neutral compounds com- 
mon to vegetables are formed. It is the principal agent 
in preparing the food of plants, and in all the combina- 
tions and decompositions the law of definite quantitative 
proportions is maintained. It is during these chemical 
changes that the specific heat of plants is slowly evolved, 
which, though generally feeble, is sometimes very sen- 
sible, especially when the flowers and finiit are forming, 
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on account of the increase of chemical energy at that 
time. To the same cause, the phosphorescence of certain 
flowering plants and a few ftingi, is supposed to be due, 

The action of heat is manifested through the whole 
course of vegetable life, but its manifestations take 
various forms suited to the period and circumstances 
of growth. Upon it depends the formation of protein' 
and nitrogenous substances, which abound in the seeds, 
buds, the points of the roots, and all those organs of 
plants which are either in a state of EUJtivity, or are 
destined to future development. The heat received, 
acting throughout the entire organism of a phint, may 
augment its structure to an indefinite extent, and thus 
■ supply new instruments for the chemical agency of 
light, and the production of new organic compounds. 
The whole energy of Testable life is manifested in this 
production, and, in effecting it, each organ is not only 
drawing materials, but power, from the universe around 
it. The organizing power of plants bears a relation of 
equivalence to the light and heat which act upon 
them. The same annual plant from germination to the 
maturation of its seed receives about the same amount 
of light and heat, whatever be the latitude, ita rate of 
growth being in an inverse ratio to the amount it 
receives in any given time. For one of the same 
species, the more rapid the grovrth, the shorter the life. 

The living medium which possesses the marvellous 
property of being roused into enei^ by the action of 
light and heat, and which either forms the whole or 
the greatest part of every plant, is in ita siiaplesb form 
a minute globe consisting of two colourless transparent 
concentric cells in the closest contact, yet diffenng 
essentially La character and properties. The external 
one, which is the strongest, is formed of one or more 
concentric globular layers of cellulose, a substance 
nearly allied to starch, being a chemical compound 
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of carbon, hjdrc^n, and oxygen in the proportions 
of 12, 10, and 10, respeotiTelj.* It forma tke imiTersal 
framework or skeleton of the vegetable world, bat it 
has no share whatever in the vital functions of vege- 
tation. It only serves as a protection to the globnlax 
cell within it, which is called the primordial cell becaase 
it is first formed, and beoanse it pre-eminently con- 
stitutea the living part, since the whole phenomena of 
growth and reproduction depend upon it. In itfl earliest 
stage the primordial cell is a globular mass of an azotized 
colourless organizable liquid, called protoplasm, the life 
blood of vegetation, containing albuminons matter tmd 
dextrine or starch-gum. It ia sofficientlj viscid to 
maintain its globular form, bat its sur&ce becomes 
slightly consolidated into a delicate soft film. The 
viscid albuminous liquid within it is mixed with highly 
coloured semi-transpajrent particles containing starch ; 
besides cavities or vacuoles full of a wateiy vegetable 
sap of highly refractive power are imbedded in it. By 
degrees the coloured particles become more and more 
condensed within a globule of mucus, which constitutes 
the nucleus of the primordial cell. The watery sap 
in the cavities increases so much as ultimately to fill 
nearly the whole of the cell at the expense of the 
viscid protoplasm, vrhieh then merely forms a lining 
to the cell either coloured or hyaline. The primordial 
cell then secretes and envelopes itself with ^e strong 
protecting coats of cellulose already described. On 
account of its high colour, which is chiefly green, the 
whole contents of the primordial cell are called the 
endochrome. The minute globular nucleus contains 
a liquid of high refractive power, and is coated with 
a delicate film. Its structure, which is best seen in 
the hairs and young parts of plants, is not always 
the same, nor is it always in the centre of the pri- 
> AiKoiding to Pbtcd. like alazdi, it U Btain«d bins bj iodine. 
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mordial cell, being sometimea attached to the internal 
cell wall.* . On the minute but complicated organ, the 
primordial cell, vegetable life depends. 

It will be shown afterwards that the primordial cell 
sometimesconBtitutes o^ 

the whole plant, with 
or without its cellular 
coat. By its continual 
bisection when so 
coated, linear plants, 
such as the con- 
' ferrse, are formed and 
lengthened (fig. 3). 
When bisection is 
about to take place, 
the cell increases i 
length; the nucleus, 
which always plajs , 
an important part in 
cell formation, spon- ' 
taneously divides into ' 
halves; at the same 
time the cell wall 
becomes constricted 
in the middle and 
gradually folds be- 
tween them, and di- 
vides the original cell ^ 
into two new ones, in 
which the nuclei become perfect and assume their 
normal position. The terminal cell may undergo the 
same process, so that the plant may be lengthened 
indefinitely. 
. Plants which spread in two directions are formed and 
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increaeed by the sncceBsive division of the celle into four 
equal parts, as in some of the fuci, and the solid vegetable 
mass is formed ajid augmented upon the same principle, 
BO that it consists of a. congeries of primordial cells or 
globtdes coated with cellulose, which by mutual pressure 
talce a many-sided cellular form. Six or eight sides are 
most common ; when six-sided, a section of the solid is 
like honeycomb, but it frequently resembles a very ir- 
regular fine lace or network. The form of the cells, 
■which not only depends upon the number of sides but 
on the direction of the pressui-e, varies exceedingly in 
different plants, and in different parts of the same pknt. 
The size of the cells averages from the three to the five 
hundredth part of an inch in diameter. Some are very 
laj^, aa in the pulp of the orange and lemon ; tut in 
the pollen of flowering plants, and other cases, they are 
not more than the thousandth part of an inch in dia- 
meter, consequently invisible to the naJted eye. Occa- 
sionally the cells are elongated in the direction of least 
pressure, as in the stems and hairs of plants, or sometimes 
they have a stellar form. In the looser and fleshy parte 
they retain their globular form and only touch one an- 
other, leaving triangular spaces between them filled with 
air in water plants ; but in general the cells are held 
together by a viscid liquid. When these intercellular 
spaces, whether left by globular or polyangular cells, 
are placed the one over the other for some distance, 
they constitute intercellular passages or channels, and 
sometimes they form la<;un£e or large empty spaces. 

Notwithstanding its great variety of forms, this solid 
congeries of cells, called cellular tissue, is the universal 
basis of vegetable structure ; it forms the principal part 
of all plants, and the entire mass of many. Though 
often highly coloured, as in flowers, green leaves and 
young shoots, it is frequently hyaline and colourless. 
The dark cells in &g. 4, represent the green part of a 
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leaf, the white ones are those of the colourless skin. 
Since the primordial cell is the mediiun in which light 
and heat act, ceEnlar tisane is present wherever growth 
is in progress, for all the vital operations tate place 
within its cells. All the oi^ans of plants in their ear- 
liest stage consist entirely of cellular tissne, and even 
in full grown trees the bark and pith of the stem, as 
well as the soft parts of leaves and flowers, are gene- 
rally composed of the cells of this tissne, which thongh 
assuming a great variety of forms never deviates fe.r from 
the original type. Every important change in the struc- 
ture of the cell dimi- 
nishes or destroys its 
power of contribut- 
ing to the nourish- ' 
ment of the plant, as 
appears in all the tis- 
sues derived from it, 
and which, according 
to M. von Mohl, is ^XT!^.^^"^°c'tS:™"«r«tISl'ri^ 



quence of the dis- i*«i«>ij"°» ;/.«"« of tn. i«rtnch)Ti». 
appearance of the vital part of the primordial cell from 
those parts of the cellular tissue destined to nndeigo 
the change. 

The flhro-rascular bundles which constitute the wood 
of trees, and form consecutive cylinders round the stem 
between the pith and the bark, consist of vascular ducts 
and woody fibre. The vascular ducts are formed of 
large vride cells each standing upon the other's flattened 
end, their cavities being thus separated from each other 
by septa or partitions directed at right angles to their 
longitndinal axis. This vascular tissue when young 
conveys the sap from the roots through the stem and 
branches to the leaves. It forms part of the stems of 
all climbing and quick-growing plants, in which the 
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circtilation of the sap is rapid, and the perspiration 
great. The sap in this erode state passes freely through 
^e partitions, being probably a dialysab]e liquid; but in 
the autumn, when the sap ceases to riee, the septa are 
either absorbed or destroyed, as appears from the 
fragments of them that sometimes remain, and then 
the ducts become filled with air, which they convey to 
mature the sap in the leaves and all parte of the plant. 
Some of the vascular ducts have very narrow parallel 
fibres of a bluish colour twisted in a more or less elastic 
spiral from end to end of their internal surface, which 
in by far the greater number of cases turns in the same 
direction as a left-handed screw. In some ducts they 
merely cross the inner wall of the cell at regular 
distances as circles. The reticulated form from the 
crossing of right and left-handed spirals is still more 
frequent than the simple spiral ; there is scarcely a plant, 
from the mosses upwards, in which that structure cannot 
be found. 

In a vast majority of cases the secondary internal 
membrane of some of the ducts is perforated by orifices 
of numerous forms, sometimes irregolarlj, and some- 
times in a regxdar pattern like a sieve, and on that 
account they are called the pitted tissue. 

In the stem of a tree the vascular cylinders alternate 
with cylinders of woody fibre, as may be seen in a section 
perpendicular to the axis, in which the two tissues form 
a series of alternate rings. The woody or ligneous 
tissue, which gives strength and solidity to all vegetable 
structures, consists of bundles of nearly parallel spindle- 
shaped tubular fibres, having their attenuated extremities 
applied end te end to the extremities of those above and 
below them, so that they form groups of nearly straight 
lines; bat although the ends of these tubular fibres 
overlap each other they do not prevent a free circulation 
of the sap. The different layers of these combined 
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tisBTies which form the wood do not convey the rising 
sap in equal quantity. The ontermost layers that are 
nearest the bark, which are always the last formed or 
yoongest, convey it in greatest quantity, and on that 
account are called the sap-wood ; the older the layers 
the lesB they convey, because the interior walls of the 
cells of both tissues are coated with successive layers of 
a mucilaginous substance which is the colouring matter 
of the wood (lignin), and is called sclerogen, which be- 
comes hard, is ultimately united to the cell walls, and 
fills or nearly filts the tubular fibres and vascular ducts, 
BO that those nearest the centre of the tree lose or nearly 
lose the power of conducting the sap, as in hard wood 
like the oak, though in softer wood, as the lime tree, it is 
not entirely lost. Ligneous tissue forms the chief part 
of the stems, branches, and shoots of trees and shrubs ; 
it gives firmness to leaves, flowers, and all their parte, 
and strength to the stems and skins of herbaceous plants ; 
it is found iu the bark of all trees, and constitutes the 
strong fibre of hemp, &ax, the agave, and many other 
plants, whence linen, canvas, and cordage are made. 
CeUs Uned with sclerogen form the shells of nuts, cocoa- 
nuts, and walnuts, as weU as cherry, peach, and plum 
stones, the brown coat of apple and pear seeds, the gritty 
particles in the heart of the pear, the white coats of the 
pips of the orange and lemon, the husks of peas, &c. 

All the tissues are represented in fig. 5, which is a 
longitudinal section of t^e Italian reed, much magnified. 
It consists of three parts : at a the cellular tissue of the 
pith is represented ; b is a fibro- vascular bundle contain- 
ing annular ducts (1), spiral ducts (2), a pitted duct (3), 
besides the long spindle-shaped threads of woody fibre } 
c is the exterior part of the reed, which consists of cellular 
tissue, the two surface rows being rather compressed 
and filled with coloured particles. 

Besides the spiral ves^ls that are attached to the 
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interior walls of the vaacular ducts, there are groups 
of independent spiral Tesseh of great beauty and 
elasticity, of which the seeds of the wild clary afford a 
remarkable instance. They consist of cylindrical tubes 
with conical eitremities twisted into a right or left- 
handed screw, which can be unrolled witliout breaking. 
They are found in the leaves of almost all plants, in the 
petskU and atamens of flowers, in the stalks of all fruits, 
even in the minu- 
test seeds; lai^ 
parallel bundles of 
them imbedded in 
hexa^nal cellular 
tissue may be seen 
in the veins of the 
, kernel of the hazel 
nut, and they con- 
stitute the medul- 
lary sheath which 
surrounds the pith 
in trees. They are 
all hollow, and ca- 
pable of conduct-: 
ing liquids. 

The latieiferoua 
vessels orvasapro- 

mof lUIUnreed;— prfa, those which 

», utBo-vHajDUir Dnniua 1 e, cntlclB. * . 

contam the proper 
juices of plants whether milky or coloured, are ex- 
ceedingly varied in their forms and arrangement in 
different plants, and in different parts of the same plant. 
In the leaves they generally form a delicate capillary 
network, in the bark they constitute a system of long 
vascular ducts forming an elongated irregxUar network 
pervious to the proper juices throughout ; sometimes 
they are formed of cells joined -end to end, and frequently 
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they are thin hranching fleznons tubes, meandering 
through the passages or interstices of the cellular tissue, 
and occasionally filling the lacunte.^ 

Every one of the preceding tisanes may be foimd in 
many of the highest class of vegetables — those which 
are distinguished by having seeds with two lobes or seed 
leaves, ^ch as our common trees, shrubs, and most of 
the herbaceous plants. Palms, thecereals, graB8es,caiies, 
and all plants having seeds with but one lobe, which 
form the second class, consist of cellular tissue mixed 
with fibro-vaecular bundles ; whilst in the third or Bower- 
less spore-bearing class, there is a general t^idency 
to a more and more simple structure, from the tree fern 
to the lichens and algee, which last consist of cellular 
tissue alone, and contain the lowest germs of vegetable 
life. 

In seeds the miniature plant is enclosed between the 
two lobes, as in peas and beans, -or in a cavity of a lobe, 
as in a grain of wheat or barley ; and all the parts of 
the embryo are merely developed into ihe perfect plant 
during the progress of vegetation. A spore, on the 
contrary, which is the seed of a Cryptogam, or flower- 
less class of plants, is a most minute globular cell, 
full of granular matter, in which no embryo has yet 
been discovered, so that the parts of the future plant 
are supposed to be formed during the progress of vege- 
tation, instead of being developed. Seeds, and spores 
also, sometimes produce new varieties, while buds and 
ofisets only transmit the , parent plant, with all its 
peculiarities. In the higher classes, the organs of 
nutrition and reproduction are always separate; in the 
lowest grades of vegetable life they are often the same. 
Seeds bear no proportion to spores either in size or num- 

' • Remarks 011 the VeBBela of the Latex, the Visa Propria, and the 
Beceptaclee of the elaborated Juices of Plants.' "Bj M. Leatiboudois, 
'CompteB rendtiB,' IBG3. 
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ber; the latter are often so extremely small that the; are 
iDTisible to the unaided eye, and are not to be counted 
eren by thousands. It appears that beings, -whether 
animal or vegetable, are prolific in the inverse ratio of 
their size. The incredible moltitades of the lowest 
grades of vegetable life, the rapidity of their growth, 
the shortneBS of their existence, and their enormoas 
fraitfulneas, make them powerfdl agents in preparing 
soil for the higher classes which are nourished by their 
decay. But no sooner do even the monarchs of the 
forest fan than tbe work of destruction begias; the 
light and heat which in their chemical form brought 
them to matority, now in their physical character ac- 
celerate their decay; the moss and the lichen resume 
their empire, and live at the expense of the dying and 
the dead, a cycle which perpetuates the green mantle of 
the earth. 

Notwithstanding the important part these iniferior 
beings perform in the economy of nature, they were im- 
perfectly known till they became a test for the power of 
the microscope. Then indeed not only were the most 
wonderful organisms discovered in the ostensible tribes 
of the Cryptogamia, but a new and unseen creation was 
brought under mortal eye, so varied, astonishing, and 
inexhaustible, that no limit can be assigned to it. This 
invisible creation teems in the earth, in the air, and in 
the waters, innumerable as the sand on the seashore. 
These beings have a beauty of their own, and are 
adorned and finished with as much care as the creatures 
of a higher order. The deeper the research, the more 
does the inexpressible perfection of Grod's works appear, 
whether in the majesty of the heavens, or in the infini- 
tesimal beings on the earth. 
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The principal objects in the stadj of plant-Ufe are the 
oi^^auB by means of which they obtain and osaimilate 
suletanoes that are essential for their nourishment and 
growth, and those by which the perpetuity of their race 
is maintained and their type transmitted &om a^e to 
age. In the lowest group a£ plants, represented by the 
AlgGB, which come first into consideration, the two pro- 
perties are combined ; in the highest they are distinctly 
different, but the progress from one to the other may 
be traced through an ascending series of T^etable 
structiu^. In the simple grades of vegetables, the pri- 
mordial cell frequently constitutes the whole plant ; it 
appears first, and then enrelopes itself with a coat either 
of cellulose or of a gelatinous substance. 

Many instances of this are to be found amongst 
the AJgtB, which are all aquatic plants, and are found 
growing either attached to other bodies, or floating in 
dependently, and live, some species in fresh water, and 
others in ^e sea and its estuaries. The Algn absorb 
carbonic acid and give out oxygen, under the influ- 
ence of Bun-Iight, exactly as do the flowering plants j 
and the quantity of oxygen disengaged by them is said 
to be enormous. 

Before proceeding to trace the structure and de- 
▼elopmeut of the Algse, it may be desirable to indicate 
something of the classification of this curious group of 
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plants. As already stated, they are Trithoat exception 
aquatic plants. Iliej comprise three distinct orders, 
the Chlorospermefe, having green spores ; the Khodo- 
spermete, haring red spores ; and the Melanospermeie, 
having olive-colonred spores. These groups embrace 
all the varied plants known as sea^weeds, as well as the 
cellolar plants which are developed in fresh water. 

The Chlorospermese are separable into three groaps, 
namely, those which are simply cellolar, including the 
Palmellete, the green DesmidiaceEe, and the yellow^- 
hrown siliciouB-coated Diatomacese; those which are 
filamentons, called generally confervas, and including 
the tme Confervaceee, in which the threads have no 
compound axis, the Batrachospermeee, in which the 
threads are partially incorporated with an axis, the 
Nostochinese, in which the slender moniliform threads 
ai-e invested with a mucous or gelatinous ma^s, the 
Oscillatoriffi, and some others; and those which axe 
foliaceouB, comprising the UlvacesB. All these are mouGe- 
cions plante, whose reproductire bodies are zoospores 
provided with ciliary appendages, or motionlesa cysts 
filled with endochrome, tme spermatozoids being rarely 



The Rhodospermeee divide primarily into two groups 
defined by the nature and position of their spores : one 
having the spores indefinite, produced within mother 
cells ; the other having the spores single in the upper 
joints of the threads of the nucleus. The first group 
includes the Ceramiacete, which are filiform articulate 
plants, with the nuoIeoB fiaked, and the Bhodymeniaceee, 
which are compound inarticulate plants, with the spores 
generated within the cells of moniliform threads. The 
second group includes, amongst others, the Rhodome- 
liacese and the LaureneiaceBe, the former articulate, the 
latter inarticulate, and both bearing terminal spores, 
and having the nucleus conceptacular. To this group 
also belong the calcareous GorallinaceGe and the cartila- 
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ginons or membraaaceoas Spheerococcoidese. The plants 
of this group are dicecious, with two kinds of fruit, 
spores and tetraspores, and they bear antheridia filled 
with actiTe spemLatozoids. 

The MelanospermeEe divide into two series, the arti- ' 
culate and inarticulate. The former comprise the Ecto- 
carpese, which are filiform plants wit^ external cysts, 
and the Chordarise, which are interlaced cylindrical 
plants with immersed cysts. The latter include the 
Laminarise, flat, often strap-shaped, sometimes gigan- 
tic plants, haring the spores superficial and indefinite, 
and the Fncacete, which constitute a large proportion 
of the shore-weeds ol our seas and estuaries, and which 
bear their spores in elliptic or spherical conceptacles sunk 
in the frond. The Melanospermese are either moncecious 
or dicecious, and spermatozoids are general amongst 
them, though occasionally propagation ia effected by 
means of zoospores resembling the spermatozoids. 

Having thus indicated the seyeral groups of the 
great Algal femily, their stmcture and development will 
now be traced, commencing with the moat simple forms, 
which occur among the Chlobospebhe^. 

Spring water absorbs oxygen, nitrogen, and a large 
proportion of carbonic acid gas from the earth and the 
atmosphere, without losing its limpidity, but notwith- 
standing this apparent purity, if exposed for a time to 
the sun, green slime appears, and this the microscope 
shows to be full of globules or vesicles filled vrith green 
matter — the primordial cell in its earhest form. No green 
slime is formed in spring vrater if kept in darkness, so 
solar light is the principal agent in this growth, which 
is by no means a spontaneous birth; it ts merely the 
development of one or more of the many kinds of germs, 
invisible to the naked eye, that exist in the earth, air, 
and water in myriads, waiting till favourable circmn- 
stances enable them to germinate. 
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The slime that covers damp waJls or stones, ancl moist 
cliffs or rocks in the sea, also the slime or mncua that 
sometimes swims on the surface of water, are said by H. 
Bory de St. Yincent to be provisional creations waiting 
to be organized. Ofthis the conferva, Palmoglteamacro- 
cocca(fig. 6), is an example. It is a green sUme covering 
damp places, consisting of microscopic primordial cells, 
each of which is surroimded by a gelatinous envelope, 
and filled vrith green grannlar matter occasionally con- 
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centrated into a nnclena. This singular plant is pro- 
pagated in two different ways. The endochrome or green 
matter vrithin the cell spontaneously divides into two 
equal parts, the thin coat of the cell bends rotind the 
two ends, separates them, then each half takes a globular 
or ovoid form, and secretes a gelatinous substance roond 
itself which completes the separation, so that they form 
two distinct and independent plants, in every respect 
similar to that from whence they were derived. After 
a little time, each of these plants undergoes a similar 
bisection, so that four new plants are formed with their 
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gelatinona enrelopes; by the same proceBB eight are 
produced and so on indefinitely, the organ of nutrition 
being the same with that of reproduction. Again, the 
membrane or fihn that covers each of these primordial 
cells is BO thin and soft, that occasionally two adjacent 
cells of the series unite into one mass by a fusion of 
their sides and internal matter, which is then coated by 
a membrane, and after various internal changes becomes 
a spore which terminates a generation. By and by the 
spore germinates, produces a green primordial cell 
which secretes a gelatinous coat, and becomes by the 
process of bisection the parent of a new generation, 
which terminates by the union of two adjacent cells to 
produce a spore, a cycle of alternate modes of reproduc- 
tion that may be continued till ended by some external 
circumstance, as the cold of winter. 

When the matter in two adjacent cells joins to form a 
spore, it becomes granular, and mixed with minute par- 
ticles of oil, which unite in a drop ; and the spore, which 
18 at first green, gradually asstunes a yellow brown 
colour ; conversely when the spore begins to grow, the 
oil disappears, and tiie green matter takes its place. 
This ia a frequent occurrence during the formation of 
Bpores in tliis class of plants, for the endochrome or 
internal matter, — which consists of a small variety of 
elements probably in a state of unstable equilibrium or 
change, — is easily decomposed and recombined into new 
substance by chemical action, bat the bisection of the 
cells of the Falmoglcea so as to form new individuals is 
probably owing to heat alone. There is no apparent 
difference between the cells selected to produce spores 
by their imion, and the others. It seems that in every 
plant certain cells are reserved for certain purposes. 
Professor Karsten conceives the nucleated cells to be 
reserved for reproduction, while those destitute of nuclei 
are designed for secretion. 
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The Protococcns pluTialiB (fig. 7), one of the unicellu- 
lar Conferrse, is frequently met with in rain-water cis- 
terns. The Bpore of the plant (fig. 7 a) is a globolar pri- 
mordial cell inTBBted with a double coat of cellulose, "^ 
sometimes separated bj an aqueous fluid, sometimee 
not. The cell is filled with protoplasm, a colourless 




Pig. T. Prol«co«nii plntiBlii :-^, mcTite] cell ; B, c, ceUs dlTtded iota 
aiiidedlnlofour; b, raU dlvldfd into eigSt ; F.wUdjvidedinto thirty-t? 
motile gooldla ; a— L» primoidltj utricles f nmiBbed with dlia. 

watery liquid in which red and green particles are 
scattered. When this spore begins to grow, the en- 
dochrome, or solid matter in the primordial cell, divides 
spontaneously into two similar and equal parts, round 
at one end, and tapering to a point or beak at the 
other, each being coated by a very thin film of the 
transparent colourless protoplasm. 

After various changes, the green matter with several 
red spots ia condensed into the thick round half, while 
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the tapering beaked part is left transparent, being only 
filled with the watery liquid. Both bodies are then 
coated with cellulose, and two ribratile filaments called 
cilia, from their resemblance to eye-lashes, proceed &om 
a point near the beak. The whole of these changes 
take place while the two bodies are still within the 
common cellulose cOTCring ; the moment they come out 
of it, by a rupture in the cell-wall, they swim about 
with the greatest velocity by means of their cilia, which 
lash the water so rapidly that they are invisible even 
with a microscope. The aetivity of these zoospores, as 
they are called, continues for about an hour and a half; 
the motion then becomes gradually less rapid ; the cilia 
may now be seen, and soon fall off; then the bodies ac- 
quire a firmer coat of cellulose, and sink to the bottom of 
the water, where they remain at rest as still, or winter 
spores. There is great variety in the Protococcus, for the 
matter in the primordial cell sometimes divides not only 
into two equal and similar parts, but into 4, 8, 16, 32 
equal and similar parts consecutively ; each brood is de- 
veloped into zoospores, which ultimately become resting 
spores. 

When a epore ia to be formed in a primordial cell, 
the starch and green matter condense into a nucleus in 
its centre, and a membrane envelopes the liquid and'the 
nucleus within it, so that a spore in its first stage is a 
ft^ and independent cell containing azotized miatter 
swimming in a formative liquid. If the spore is to be 
motile it remains of a green colour, and gets cilia ; but 
if it is to be a winter spore, the internal matter forms 
into granules, mixed with particles of red oil, which 
coalesce into a drop, and it generally undei^^s the 
same transformations as those which take place after 
the conjugation or union of two adjacent cells into one 
as already described. The zoospores may lose their 
cilia, fall to the bottom of the water as green spores, and 
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reproduce a fla«siiuile of the parent plant as buds do, or 
they may acquire a celltiloBe coat, andergo the trans- 
formations and change of colour mentioned, and sink to 
the bottom of the water an red winter spores. 

Under certain circtunstanceB which do not seem to 
be perfectly known, it happens that during the forma- 
tion of some of the zoospores the green matter is 
graduaUy changed into a red oily substance ; they lose 
their cilia, acquire by secretion their cell-waUs and a 
mucous envelope, and float on the water as winter spores. 
Should they be left dry, they may remain in that state 
for an indefinite length of time withont losing their 
vitality, and as they are extremely small, they are 
carried by currents of air into the atmosphere, from 
whence they are brought down in the rain, and having 
fallen occasionally in places where they were never 
seen before, have given rise to the idea of spontaneous 
generation. 

Many cycles may be accomplished from the still cell 
to the zoospores, and back again, producing numerous 
generations from the same plant b^ore it returns to the 
red thick-walled cell, which may again be dormant for 
an unlimited time. These cycles, however, do not finish 
the history of the plant, for there can be little doubt 
that, in some stage of its existence, a conjugation of 
two cells occurs, as in the Palmoglcaa. 

Sometimes when the division of the endochrome of 
the spore of the Protococcus is successively divided into 
sixteen parts, or even sooner, the new cells thus pro- 
duced get two long cilia, as in fig. 7 h, and are 
liberated before they acquire their cellulose coat. This 
motile primordial cell soon acquires a bag-Hke invest- 
ment (fig. 7 I, z, L,) of cellulose, through which the 
cilia pass, and thread-like extensions of the protoplasm 
are not unfrequently seen to radiate from the primordial 
cell to the snrroimding bag, as in fig. 7 i, showing that 
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the tranepaxeut space is only occupied by a. watery 
liqtiid. The Tarieties of this plant are very nnmerons, 
and all related to one another. Sometimes the whole 
of the matter within the primordial cell of the spore 
diTidea at once into 4, 8, or 13 parte, giving rise to aa 
many miniate primordial cells. 

The cilia are extensions of the colonrlees transparent 
film which covers the zoospores, and their vibrations 
are generally believed to be a consequence of the vital 
contractibility of that film, and intimately related to 
the changes taking pla«e in the cell on which they are 
borne. The persistence of their motions after a cell 
is detached from a compound body covered with them, 
being like the persistence of the contractibility of 
mnscle fibre after being detached iram a Uving animal, 
proves that we most look to a contractile energy in the 
film of protoplasm for the maintenance of these CTiriotis 
operations. 

It appears that a cell cannot perform two functions 
at the same time, and that one must either precede or 
follow the other. Thus, the zoospores have two dis- 
tinct periods of action ; the first is that of mechanical 
motion alone, which is followed by one of growth and 
multiplication, manifestations which, though very dis- 
sLmilar, are really modes of action of the same vital 
energy that formed these bodies whUe they were yet in 
their parent cell. In fact, it seems to be a general law, 
that each cell is endowed, altogether or for a time, witii 
its own mode of action, and is incapable of any other. 

Of the Volvocinese, by some regarded as fresh-vrater 
microscopic plants, the Stephanosphsera plavialis may be 
taken as a type. This plant consists of a colourless trans- 
parent globe not more than the tJSi;^^ °^ °^ inch in 
diameter, containing eight green primordial cells ar- 
ranged in a circle in its equator. Each primordial cell ia 
furnished with a pair of cilia ; these 16 cilia pierce through 
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the hTaline globe, and by their vibrations, they make it 
rotate about an axis perpendicular to the plane of its 
equator, and move Bfitivelj through the water. Each of 
the primordial cells, Trhich are green with a spot of red in 
the centre, secretes a cellular covering, and they swim 
about in the interior of the globe as free cells. Even- 
tually they escape either by fissure of the globe, or by 
its gradual dissolution. After swiouning about for a 
short time they become motionless, lose their cilia, and 
sink to the bottom as green stUl spores. 

If, after being dried, water be poured on one of these 
green still spores, it takes up the water, its contents 
become closely granular, and fill the whole membrane of 
the spore. Then it divides, first into halves, then into 
quadrants or heart-shaped segments, meeting in a point 
in the centre of the membrane. These qnadrants are 
ultimately divided into 8 wedge-shaped segments, whose 
contour lines, like the spokes of a wheel, meet in the 
centre, and each gets a pair of cilia. The coloured 
matter is driven back in each individual towards the 
thick end of the wedge as if by centrifugal force, and 
a colourless plasm remains in the points or beak. These 
disappear, a cavity is formed in the centre of the disc, 
the eight bodies assume the fiirm of a wreath in close 
contact, and the original cilia, which continue to vibrate, 
cause the rotatory and progressive motion of the whole 
organism. 

Sometimes the eight globular bodies have been seen 
to divide into a number of extremely minute motUe 
cells, while yet within the parent globe. These gonidia, 
as they are called, are, with a few exceptions which may 
reproduce the plant, believed to perish when they come 
into the water. 

The division of the primordial cell of this plant is 
confined to a certain time of day; it begins towards 
evening, and is completed the following morning, and 
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according to Mr. F. Currey, the exact time is tie same 
in Lapland, wliere there is no night, and at Berlin in 
spring when the day and night are almost equal. The 
fertility is enormous. It is calculated that in eight days, 
under favourable circumstances, 16,777,216 families of 
the Stephanosphsera pluvialis may be formed from one 
resting spore. 

The transmutation of chlorophyll in the Protococcua 
and Volvocinete, from green to red and vice versi, which 
BO frequently oceure in the lowest class of plants, shows 
that its molecules must be united by very feeble affinities, 
and easily converted into new combinations either by 
direct chemical action, or by other substances also in a 
state of change. 

The VolvocinesB conBist of varioas species according 
as the internal matter of the primordial cell divides into 
2, 4, 8, 32, or a greater number of equal parts, forming 
respectively as many free cells which idtimately become 
ciliated spores, by means of which the globe either 
rotates on the spot, or in straight lines. The Yolvox 
globator found in fresh-water pools is one of the most 
remarkable of these, both for its 
peculiarity and beauty of struc- 
ture and for its comparatively 
large size, since in some lights 
it is visible to the naked eye 
while swimming in a drop of 
water. When viewed with a mi- 
croscope, it is a pellucid sphere 
vffhoBe surface is studded with 
green spot*, often connected by vig.e. voifm giob»b«. 
green threads ; each of the spots 

has two cilia, so that the surfece is bristled with these 
filaments, whose vibrations give the sphere either a 
rolling or smooth motion, or make it spin like a top in 
the same place. 
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In the interior of the sphere there are from two to 
twenty dark green globes of different sizes ; the smaller 
are attached to the internal surface, while the larger 
rotate freely by their cilia in tiie internal cavity. After 
a time the sphere bursts open and its inhabitants swim 
forth, and soon assnme the form and character of that 
which gave them birth. 

The .growth and development of the Volvox globa- 
tor are peculiar, for in the primordial cell the red and 
green endochrome breaks up into numerous angular 
masses, and a central globe rather larger than the rest. 
The angular masses are connected by green threads, 
the interstices between all the bodies are filled with a 
hyaline substance secreted from their surfaces, and the 
whole is enclosed in a distinctly membranoos globular 
envelope. 

As this young Volvoi increases gradoally in size, the 
hyaUne matter is increased, the green threads lengthen, 
and the angular masses assume the form of a flaak the 
■y^pth of an inch in diameter exactly b» in the Protococ- 
cus ; for the green matter with a few red spots is collected 
inthethickend, while the hyaline beak is turned towards 
the circumference of the sphere, which is pierced by their 
long cilia. Each of them is invested with a pellucid 
envelope of considerable thickness, the borders of which 
are flattened against those of similar envelopes. While 
these cUiated bodies are approaching maturity their en- 
dochrome exhibits vacuoles or apparently empty cavities 
of a spherical form about one-third of its own diameter. 
Mr. Q. Busk discovered that these vacuoles expand and 
contract at regular intervals of about forty seconds. 
The contraction, which almost obliterates the cavity of 
the vacuole, is rapid and sudden ; the dilatation is slow 
and gradual. This action ceases when the body comes 
to maturity. 

When this mass of zoospores connected by green 
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threads is immature and begins to expand into a hollow 
sphere, then the centra! globe is contintiallj bisected 
so as to form 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, or a greater number of 
equal and eimihiT parts, each of which is ultimatelj de- 
veloped into a zoospore exactly the same with the ma- ' 
tared green zoosporea on the surface of the primary 
sphere, so that the 'Tolvox globator is a composite 
fabric made up of a repetition of organisms in all re- 
spects similar to each other/ which Professor Ehrenherg 
the first to discover, though he did not investigate the 
development of the plant. 

It appears that certain spheres of the Volvoi are 
monoecious, that is, each sphere contains male and 
female cells, though the greater number of cells are 
neutral. The germ or female cells are larger and of a 
deeper green than the others ; the male cells resemble 
them, but the endochrome within them breaks up sym- 
metrically into a multitade of linear particles a^regated 
into discoid bundles beset with, vibratile cilia, which move 
about within their cells and soon become decomposed 
into their component corpuscles. Each of these cor- 
puscles has a linear body, thicker at its posterior end, and 
furnished with two long cilia. The female cell, when 
fertilized, gets a smooth envelope, and then a thicker one, 
beset with conical-pointed processes, and the contained 
chlorophyll gives place, as in Palmoglcea, to starch and 
a red or orange coloured oil. It appears that the Volvox 
stellatus and V. aureus are only phases of the Volvox 
globator. 

The DesmidiacesB are minute green algee inhabiting 
firesh-water pools or slow mnning streams, never those 
that are muddy. They are free unicellular plants, some- 
times trianguUj*, sometimes cylindrical, crescent or bow- 
ahaped, smooth or spined. So varied are their microscopic 
fbrms that a description would be tedious. In plants of 
such extreme minuteness, the only means of ascertaining 
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the nature of their component materials is hy chemical 
tests. A solntion of iodine tnms starch blue, and cel- 
lulose brown, and thus it is found that the interior of \h.e 
Desmidia-cece is occupied by a mass of starch granules, 
covered with chlorophyll, and mixed with a formative 
fluid. This mass, enclosed in a delicate membnine,conBti- 
tutea the primordial cell; it has an exterior coat of firm 
cellulose, and the whole is more or less enveloped in a 
gelatinous subatance. Lite other plants, when in bright 




Fig. 8. Tufoiv ipflcdH ol BtftuiBLiuiu: 



sunshine, the DesmidiaccEe decompose carbonic acid 
gas, give off the o^gen, and assimilate the carbon into 
chlorophyll. 

These plants are frequency distinguished by projec- 
tions from their cellulose coat above their surface, 
these being sometimes short and conspicuous, but often 
pmjected in spines, which form a beautiful symmetrical 
hyaline border round the green internal cell, as shown 
in fig. 9. Another peculiarity of the Desmidiaceae is the 
appearance of their being divided into two symmetrical 
paxts by a satural line, as the name implies, though 
there is no real division. 
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Many of the X>eBmidiace£e, but more especially the 
^qhs Closterium, axe remarkable for having a double 
circnlation of the internal fiuid in opposite directionB, 
maintained by a vital contractile energy. One current 
flows between the cellulose homy coat, and the thin 
film covering the chlorophyll, while the other spreads 
in a broad stream in the contrary direction between 
the thin film and the chlorophyll mass, carrying from 
the latter some of its coloured particles to the ex- 
tremities of the frond, where there seems to be a con- 
nection between the two streams. 

The type of the Desmidiacese is continued by various 




frond ahowlng centnl sepuatiou ', 



modes of bisection, depending upon the genus and 
species of the plant. In the Closterium Lunula, which 
has an elongated crescent shape, as in fig. 10 A, the 
endochtome or internal matter divides into two equal 
parts, which retreat from one another at the middle 
line ; and a constriction of the cellulose coat takes 
place between them, which Lncreases till it closes en- 
tirely round the extremities, as in fig, 10 D; then one 
of the halves remains at rest while the other moves 
from side to side, and finally detaches itself irom the 
other with a jerk. In each of these halves a constric- 
tion of the endochrome may be seen, dividing' it into 
an obtuse and an elongated part, and for some time 
VOL. I. o 
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the circulating fluid iflowa roaud the obtose end, but 
the latter g;radiiallj BBsomea the form of the elongated 
end, the regular circolatioii of the floid is eetabliBhed, 
and in fire or six honrs after the a^iaration, two young 
desmids are formed precisely similar to their parent, 
the Closteriam Lonola. 

The Cosmaritim, another Desmid, consists of a cell of 
two lobes tmited by a narrow isthmns. When abont to 
multiply, the isthmus swells into two globular expan- 
sions, separated from each other and from the two lobes 
of l^e cell, by a narrow neck. These enlai^ments in- 
crease and assume the appearance of half s^ments of 
the original celL In this state the plant consists of four 
segments lying end to end, the two old ones forming 
the extremes, with the two new ones in the middle. 
At last, each of the middle segments gets a new half, 
which soon acquires the full size and characteristics 
of the old one. This process, which is accomphshed in 
twenty-four hours, ia repeated ere long, and being con- 
tinued indefinitely, the extreme lobes of the row are 
thrust farther and farther asunder, and the whole con- 
Btricted thread or chain of Cosmaria is enclosed in a 
gelatinous sheath. The last two central lobes contain 
no portion of the original frond or plant, and may tiius 
be considered to be entirely new individuals. 

Many of the Desmidiaceas multiply by the subdivision 
of their endochrome into a midtitnde c^ granular par- 
ticles called gonidia, which are set free by the rupture 
of the cell wall, and of which every one may develop 
itself into a new cell. The gonidia. may be zoospores 
with cilia and active locomotion, or they may be en- 
closed in a firm envelope, and become resting spores. 
The noovement of the zoospores at first within the 
cavity of the cell which gave them their origin, and 
afterwards externally to it, has frequently been ob- 
served in the varied species of the genus CoBmaiium, 
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and has been described under the name of the 'swarm- 
ing of the granules,' from the resemblance of the 
moving mass to a swarm of bees. Their subsequent 
history is unknown. 

In the Pediastrum, a plant consisting of a cluster 
of cells, the zoospores are not emitted separately, but 
those formed by tiie subdivision of the endochrome of 
one cell into 4, 6, 16, 32, or 64 parte, escape from the 
parent plant still enclosed in the inner tonic of the 
cell, and it is within this that they develop them- 
selves into a cluster resembling that in which they 
originated. 

j&r. Thwaites discovered that l^e Desmidiaceee are also 
propagated by conjugation, which would be impossible 
if the hard coat of the adjacent cells about to unite 
did not split open; then the whole endochrome in 
one cell passes into and blends with that in the other 
cell, so as to form one mass, which soon acquires a 
delicate membranaceous envelope. At first the mass 
consists of granular green matter, but when the mem- 
brane becomes thicker, it changes to brown or red. 
This body, which is called a sporangium, is sometimes 
smooth, sometimes granular, covered with tubercles 
or rough vrith spines, according to the nature of the 
original plants. The filamental species are propagated 
by conjugation, bnt the subsequent history of the pro- 
duce is still obscure, though there is reason to believe 
that they give rise to plants of different forms, v^bile 
all the other modes of increase only reproduce a &c- 
simile of the parent. 

Desmidiaceee exist in America, but their distribution 
is little knovni. In Burope, their maximum seems to be 
in the south of England. They abound in small shallow 
pools that do not dry up in summer, iwd also on boggy 
moors. The larger kinds are spread out as a thin gela- 
tinous stratum at the bottom of water, or collected in 
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little tufts ; others form a dirty cloud upon the steins 
and leaves of aquatic plants. They have been found in 
a fossil state in Hint, their spores have been discovered 
in the grey chalk at Folkestone, and the cells of variotis 
species of Clostennm and Euaatram are imbedded in the 
marls of the United States of North America. 

The Diatomacece, or Brittleworts, are unicellular mi- 
croscopic plants so numCTOUS that there is hardly a spot 
on the fece of the earth, from Spitabergen to Victoria. 
Land, where they may not be found. They abound in 
the ocean, in still and running fresh Trater, and even on 
the surface of the bare ground. They extend in latitude 
beyond the limits of all other plants, and can endure 
extremes of temperature, being able to exist in thermal 
springs, and in the pancake ice in the south polar lati- 
tudes. Though much too small to be visible to the 
naked eye, they occur in snch countless myriads as to 
stain the berg and pancake ice wherever they are washed 
by the swell of the sea; and when enclosed in the con- 
gealing aurfejce of the water they impaxt to the brash 
and pancake ice a pale ochreous colour. 

Although the diatoms have a vast variety of forms, 
they aU consist of a simple primordial cell whose ex- 
ternal coat of cellulose is so deeply interpenetrated with 
silex that it is indestmctihle, a structure which con- 
stitutes the peculiar characteristic of the tribe. This 
primordial cell, as in other plants, contains organiz- 
able Uquid or protoplasm, through which golden-brown 
granules are pretty regularly distributed, except in the 
centre, where they are collected into a nucleus. Bound 
this nucleus they commonly form a. ring from which 
radiating lines of granules diverge to the interior wall 
of the cell. In each of these there is a double current 
of granules, similarto the circulation in the Desmidiaceee; 
it was discovered by Professor Smith in some of the 
comparatively large diatoms. At times oU globules are 
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Been in the protoplasm. The golden-brown matter ia 
supposed to be chlorophyll, whose green tint has been 
changed by the presence of iron, which is assimilated in 
this group. Such is the internal structnre of a race of 
plants altogether invisible to the naked eye. Their ei- 
temal forms, reproduction and movements, are no less 
wonderful. 

The silicious envelope of the simple cell of a Diatom 
or fi-ustole, as a single plant is usually called, consists of 
two valves or plates, commonly of the most perfect sym- 
metry, closely ap- 
pHed to each other 
along a line of junc- 
tion like the two 
valves of a bivalve 
shell, and each valve 
being more or less 
concavo-convex, a , 
cavity is left be- 
tween the two which 
is occupied by the 
golden -brown cell 
described above. The 
form of the cavity 
differs greatly, for 
sometimes each valve 

is hemispherical, so FIg.ll.— A,DifttoniaTii]gnre:— a,iildeTiewo(fniitule: 

,t , ,, -I ■ *, fn^mule iiiirlerBolnS*BBlf-dllleion. 

tnat the . cavity is b. OnumnttoptiorB WTpeDtliiii:-<i, front and ^de 

globular ; sometimes vwed (mbtule ; t, (rnmiiae »i»Qt to nnascgo dirt- 

Kt 11 Bicm: iJ. froBtola completely dlTlded. 

18 a small seg- ' ' ^ ' 

ment of a sphere, resembling a watch-glass, so that 
the cavity is lenticular ; in short, the form of tJie cavity 
depends upon that of the valves, which may be heart- 
shaped, or much elongated, square, triangular, boat- 
shafved, or famished with outgrowths, which, however, 
iaraxe. 
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The diatom or frustule is considered to pTesent its 
front view wlien the joint or suture of the valves is 
turned to the eje, as in fig. 11 b, 6, whilst the side 
view is seen when the centre of either valve is directly 
beneath the eye, as in fig. 11 A, a: When the diatoms 
are yomig the valves ore in close contact, but as they 
increase in size by a secretion round their edges, the 
valves separate from one another, and the cell membrane 
which is left exposed is immediately consolidated by 
silez, and forms a kind of hoop between 
the valves, as in fig. 12. This hoop in-, 
creases in breadth as the cell increases in 
length. When the two valves are circular 
discs, they are separated by a circvdar hoop, 
round the edges of which water is admitted 
- to nourish the plant ; but when the diatom 
has an elongated form, the water enters 
through deprraaed points in its extremities which are 
free from silex. 

Numerous as these plants are, the valves of each genus 
have their ovru peculiar ornaments, consisting of the 
most beautifal and symmetrical designs, which are 
impressed upon the young valves when they are in a 
plastic state. The genus Navicula and others are 
marked vrith the finest stride, some diagonally, others 
transversely. Rows of round or oval spots disposed in 
parallel lines are peculiar to some ; the valves of others 
are covered witii hexagonal forms of the most perfect 
stracture, as those of the Fleurosigma angalatnm, fig. 
13, where a is the magnified diatom, and b and o its 
hexagonal areolations, seen under higher and higher 
microscopic powers; but the figures on the discoid 
genera are the most beautiful of all. There is gene- 
rally a small ornamented circular space in the centre of 
the valves, from whence rays extend to the circumfer- 
ence, dividing the sur&ce of the valves into eight, ten. 
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or more eqaal parts, the alternate aegmenta being dif- 
ferently and higtly ornamented, as in the Actinocyclne 
nndolatas (fig. 14), where a ia the side view, and b is 
the fi^nt view. The 
Arachnoidiscus Ehren- 
bei^ii takes its name 
from the likeness of &e 
fignres on its circular 
valves to a spider's web. 
According to the obser- 
vations of Mr. Shadbolt, 1 
each valve is. formed of 
two superposed layers ; 
on the uppermost of 
these, which is a thin 
homy transparent sub- 
stance, the spider's web 
is engraven; and the un- 
dermost' sihcious layer, 
whichforms the support- 
ing frame- work, is like a 
circular Gothic window. 
■The genus Triceratium, 
nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding in general cha- 
racters, though differing 
in having a trianeru- -. 

. , ° " B.ltshexggoniiliirwUIioD; 

lar shape, has manv c, the nma mor* hlghlj' 

species in a fossil state, 
while others are still 

existing in the ocean, ^nd in tidal rivers. The Tri- 
ceratium favns, one of the lai^st and most beaa- 
tifolly marked, occurs in the mud of the Thames, and 
that of the estuaries of other rivers on our coasts ; it 
is also frequently found on the surface of unoleaned 
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flheUfl.* From the few exampleB given, a faint idea 
only can be formed of the variety and beauty of the 
engravings on the diatoms. It had long been doubted 
whether those on the valves of CoseinodiBcua, Trice- 
ratium and others, were elevationB or depreBsions, but 
Professor Eood of New York, United States, has proved 
them to be depressions by an optical arrangement which 
wUl be nsefiil for the investigation of microscopic forms. 
Diatoms increase by spontaneons bisection, by conju- 
gation, and by the resolution of their endochrome into 
minate spores, called go- 
^j nidia. "When bisection is 

about to take place the cell 
I I elongates, the hoop increases 

in breadth, the endochrome 
divides into two equal parts, 
and the coating of the ' 
Kg. 14. AetinwjTciBB mrfniatni. ggH bends jn between them, 
which gives the diatom the appearance of an hour- 
glass. At last they separate, and upon each of the 
new smil^es a new silicious half is formed, usually 
the exact counterpart of the old one, so that there are 
two diatoms instead of one ; and the process may be 
continued indefinitely. In most cases, the new diatoms 
thus produced are free and independent. Sometimes, 
however, they adhere to one another by a fra^;ment or 
connecting membrane, and if they happen to be 'slender 
Euad rectangular, and attached side by side, they form a 
slender filament, or if attached by alternate angles they ' 
form a zigzag chain, as in fig. 11. 

The Meridion circulare (fig. 15) is a diatom of exquisite 
beauty, millions and millions of which cover every sub- 
merged stone, twig, or blade of grass, and even form the 

* The aaUior ia iodebt^d throughout many parts of this eectionto the 
excellent work of Dr. Ciitpeoter, iwd to tbe ' Cr;p<«gamic Botanj' of the 
B«T. H. J. Berkelejf, from irhich iiaa manj of the cuts ue derireo. 
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luiid at the botfom of the streams at West Point, in the 
United States of Nortli America. Its fi-ustule or single 
diatom is long, slender, and rectilinear, but being broader 
at one end than at the other, by continued bisection and 
adhering to one another they form a circular, spiral, or 
flattened helical screw of several turns. The individual 
frustoles of some marine diatoms have a precisely similar 
form, being rectilinear and broader at one end than the 
other, but each frustule is attached by its narrow end 
to the extremity of branching cellulose stems fixed to 
sea-weeds or stones, and by a continuous subdivision of 
which the stem does not partake, they are spread out 
at their free ends like a fan. 

By continual bisection a diatom is propagated 
through many generations, but at some stage or other, 
owing to an unknown 
cause, propagation by con- 
jugation takes place. Wben 
two frustules are near to 
each other, two little swel- 
lings arise in one, which 
meet two little swellings in 
the other opposite to it. 
These soon unite and elon- 
gate, the septum or division 
between them is absorbed 

, , , ,, . , , , Pig. 16. Meriaion drculare. 

SO that they lorm two tubes 

in which the endochrome of the two frustules becomes 
mixed, and a spore is formed in each of the two con- 
necting tubes, which increase in size and change in 
form till they resemble in every respect the parent, 
except in being much larger. As these young diatoms 
swell, they split the two parent finistules, become free, 
and lay the foundation of a twin series of generations. 
In the Fra^illaria only a single spore is formed." 
* Mr. Berkeley's ' Crypcogamic Botau]'.' 
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In Sorirellfl. and Epithemia the manner of con- 
jugation is somewhat different. In the former the 
Talves of two free adjacent frastnles separate from 
each other at the snture or line of janction and the 
two endochromea are discharged; they coalesce and 
form a single mass, which becomes enclosed in a gela- 
tinous envelope, and in time this mass shapes itself 
into a frnstole resembling that of its parent, but larger. 
In Epithemia, however, the endochrome of each of the 
conjugating fmstnles diyides at the time of its dis- 
charge into two halves ; each half of the one coalesces 
with each half of the other, and two frustules are 
formed wtich become invested with a gelatinous en- 
velope and gradaally assume the form and markings 
of the parent frustules, but grow to a much larger size, 
for the spore masses have the power of eelf-increase 
up to the time that their envelopes are consolidated. 
This double conjugation seems to be the ordinary type 
of the process among the diatoms.^ But these plauts 
multiply also by gonidia. It is thought probable that 
as long as the vegetative processes are in full activity 
diatoms multiply by self-bisection, bnt when a deficiency 
of warmth, of moistare, or of some other condition, 
gives a check to these, that they increase by gonidia, 
some of which becoming encysted, possess a greater 
power of resisting unfavourable circumstances, and 
thus the species is maintained in a dormant state till 
a change enables them to germinate. It is even 
thought they may be the origin of distdnct species. 

A peculiar spontaneous locomotion is exhibited by 
some diatoms of a long narrow form, as the Naviculee, 
which by a succession of jerks in the direction of their 
length, go to a certain distance, and then return nearly 
by the same path. The motion of the Bacillaria our- 

* ' Dr. CarpenUr'i ' UicroBcope.' 
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Boria is still more anpi-ecedented. The frustules, -which 
are narrow, lanceolate, and acute, are joined end to end 
in a long line hy Bome highly elastic invisible medinm. 
One of the tenninal frustules remains at rest while all 
the others slide over it till the line is so much stretched 
that they are nearly detaehed from one another; then 
they all slide back again in the same manner, and this 
alternate motion is continned indefinitely at regular 
intervals of time. The velocity of the diatoms at the 
free end of the row is very considerable ; in the Bacillaria 
paradoza it is jjgth of an inch in a second ; the impetus 
of one has been observed to upset and even to push 
aside a plant as much as three times its size which 
obstructed its path. If the frustule at the free end gets 




Bacninrlji pamdoxa 



entangled, the fixed frostule takes the lead and continues 
the moti<m till the other is free. Minute particles in 
the vicinity are sometimes attracted and dragged after 
the frustules, sometimes they are repelled, possibly by 
some invisible organs ; but the whole motion of the 
diatoms themselves may perhaps be attributed to the 
action of light and heat upon the highly contractile 
Buhstanoe, whatever it may be, which connects their frus- 
tules, since their motion is exactly in proportion to the 
quantity of light and heat received, for it ceaaes during 
darkness, and is renewed on the return of light ; ulti- 
mately it may disperse the individual frustules, which 
are not more than between the i^th and the ,(^th of 
Kn inch in length and the io,^th of an inch in breadth. 
This Bacillaria paradoza (fig. 16) differs from the pre- 
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ceding species in its motion ; each half of the tow of 
frnstales moves in an opposite direction on each side of 
a central stationaty frnstole, and the alternate motion is 
so regalar as to time, that if in advancing, the frustules 
meet with an impediment, they wait till the prox>eF time 
comes for their retreat. The jerking motions of the 
Navicnlffi are ascribed by Prof. W. Smith to forces acting 
within the plants, originating in the vital operations of 
growth, by which the surrounding water is drawn in at 
one end of the frnstule, and expelled at the other. 

Some species of diatoms are so universal that they are 
found in every region of the globe ; others are local, but 
the same species does not inhabit both fresh and salt 
water, though some are found in brackish pools. The 
ocean teems with them. Though invisible as indi- 
viduals to the naked eye, the living masses of the 
pelagic diatoms form coloured fringes on larger plants, 
and cover stones or rocks in cnshion-like tufts ; they 
spread over the surface as delicate velvet, in filamental 
strata on the sand, or mixed with the scum of living 
or decayed vegetable matter floating on the snr&ce 
of the sea; and they exist in immense profusion in 
the open ocean as free forms. The numbers in which 
they exist in all latitudes, at all seasons, and at all 
depths — extending from an inch to the lowest limit to 
which the most attenuated ray of light can penetrate, 
or at which the pressnre permits — are immeasurably in 
excess of what we have been in the habit of assuming. 
Temperature has Uttle to do with the distribution of 
diatoms in the tropics ; it decreases with the depth at a 
tolerably fixed rate till it becomes stationary. It in- 
creases in the polar regions with the depth, and ap- 
proaches the stsjidard, which is probably universal, near 
the bed of the ocean. 

Nothing can exceed the vividness of colour or massive- 
ness of the endochrome or soft internal matter of the 
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floating^ diatoms, that matter which diminishes their 
Bpeci&c gravity and makes the phint buoyant which 
otherwise would be weighed down hy its silicions coat. 
At those periods in which the structural and reproduc- 
tive phenomena proceed most vigoroualy, their position 
in depth most be fluctuating ; hence they approach and 
vaniah from the surfiice. ' Their growth is perfected by 
the heat and light which penetrates the sea in calm 
weather. 

Diatoms are social plants crowded together in rast 
multitudes. Dr. Wallich met with an enormous as- 
semblage of a filamental species of Ehizoselenia, which ia 
from six to twenty times as long as it is broad, a^re- 
gated in tufted yellow masses, which covered the sea 
to the depth of some feet, and extended with little in- 
terruption throughout six degrees of longitude in the 
Indian Ocean, They were mixed with glistening yellow 
cylindrical species of such comparatively gigantic size as 
to be visible to the naked eye. 

Other genera constitute the only vegetation in the 
high latitudes of the Antarctic Ocean. Dr. Hooker 
observes, that without the universal diffusion of diatoms 
in the South Polar Ocean, there would neither be food 
for the aquatic animals, nor would the water be purified 
from the carbonic acid which animal respiration, and the 
decomposition of matter, produce. These small plants 
afford an abundant snpply of food to the herbivorous 
mollusca and other inhabitaJits of the sea, for they 
have been found in the stomachs of oysters, whelks, 
crabs, lobsters, scallops, &o. Even the Noctiluci, those 
luminous specks that make the wake of a boat shine 
like silver in a warm smnmer night, live on the floating 
pelade diatoms, and countless myriads are devoured by 
the enormous shoals of salpi and other social marine 
animals. 

The silicious shells of the diatoms form extensive 
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foBsil deposits in various parts of the globe, containing 
species whicli have long ceased to exist, and others that 
are identical with those still aJive even in their most 
minute and delicate engrarings. The polishing slate of 
Bilin in Bohemia, which occurs in beds 14 feet thick, and 
the Tripoli and FhonoUte stones on the Bhine consist 
entirely of the Bilicious coats of diatoms, while the city 
of Bdchmond in Virginia stands npon a marine deposit 
of the debris of diatoms 1 8 feet thict, and of unknown 
extent. Near the Mediterranean, very extensive strata, 
consisting almost entirely of marine Diatomacese, alter- 
nate with calcareoos stnita chiefly formed of Forami- 
nifera, the latter being a race of microscopic mollusca. 
The fossil Diatomacete at Oran in Algeria are particu- 
larly perfect and beautiful. In many of these deposits 
existing species are found. 

The trade- winds bring over large quantities of dust 
mixed with diatoms, which sinks through the npper into 
the lower current, blowing over America, and' at last 
falls in Enrope. Professor Ehrenberg found that this 
dust contained chiefly true American species, many of 
which were identical with forms existing at the bottom 
of the Antarctic Ocean, where an area of 4,800 square 
miles was discovered by Sir James Boss skirting the 
volcanic coast of Victoria Land, consisting of the re- 
mains of these microscopic plants, which have deposited 
their silicious valves at death for countless generations, 
producing geological changes of enormous magnitude ; 
while a still greater area of sea-bed in the North 
Atlantic is the perpetual grave-yard of myriads of 
microscopic mollusca. Thus the Supreme Being, whose 
power is stupendously manifested in the motions of the 
celestial bodies, creates generations of infinitesimal 
creatures, adorns them with exquisite beauty, and makes 
them His a^nts to form future continents. 

The ConfervacetB are a numerous tribe of pretty little 
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plants, usually of a green colour, growing in &esh and 
salt water, on moist ground, wet rocks, and thermal 
springs. There is scarcely a gently running stream in 
which they may not be seen, like' bunches of green 
threads, attached to stones and waving in the current ; 
some are bo soft as to become almost a mass of jelly 
when taken out of the water. They are sometimes 
branched, but m,or6 frequently simple, formed of cylin- 
drical cells, joined in a single a 
long row by their flat ends, and ' 

they increase in length by the 
biaectiou of their terminal cells, ' 

In unicellular plants bisect 
tioh is an act of reproduction ; 
in the multicellular Conferrse 
it is an act of growth and ei- ■ 

tension which is accomplished 
as follows ; — The terminal cell * 
of the plant grows to twice its 
length, the matter within the 
primordial cell spontaneously 
divides into two equal parts, 
and both the film and cellulose 
coat which cover it, bend roimd, 

,„ 3 V, , 'Fig. 17. Cell muTtfrlicatlon Jn Con- 

, and form a double layer or eel- ferv» giomsraw :-*, portion of 
Inlose division between them, ttim u n, wmpietr^rtitiDn'^^; 
This cellulose layer extends larinBtia^ra^iti^ luen ^' 
over the whole exterior of """'™™"- 
the primordial ccU, so that the new ceUulose division 
or septum becomes continuous with a new layer which 
is formed throughout the interior of the cellulose wall of 
the original cell. In this manner two perfect cells are 
formed out of one, and as the extreme cell may under- 
go the same process, the growth of the plant may be 
continued indefinitely. Branches are sometimes formed 
by buds springing firom any part of the stem j though 
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apparentlj ao different, it resalta from the aubdiviaion 
of the cell which prodoces the bud. 

The Confervaceffi are generally reproduced hy zoo- 
sporea. In most ca^ee the endochrome within a cell 
brides itself into nomeroas B^menta, each of which 
becomes a minute zoospore, and escapes into the water 
throogh a rapture in the cell wall. This is the case in 
a very graceftil genus of Confervse, of which the Chseto- 
phora elegans is a species. It consists of filamental 
strings of cells, ending in a capillary bristle, with lateral . 
branches like narrow fronds. It is reproduced by zoo- 
spores. One half of each zoospore is round, opaque, 
and fall of matter ; the other half hyaline, and tapering 
to a beak furnished with four cilia. It frequently happens 
in this genus of Conferracese, where the filaments are 
divided at equal distances into 

/M little joints or compartments, that 

^"^^1^ the zoospores issue from the ter- 

^* minal cell first, then fi^m the next, 

A 11, "^j:' and so on in succession till the 
y y/j '^ upper part of the branch is left 
'/i* empty, while the lower part is still 

^^^^ forming zoospores. After moving 

-^^^ in water for a time, the zoospores 

iw. 18. zoaspo™. retreat to a shady place, fix tliem- 
selves to some substance, and begin 
to grow. These plants rapidly cover a large surface of 
water; for ea«h individual cell may produce 100 zoo- 
spores, and as the development and dissemination of 
them continues during the whole summer, one plant 
may yield an enormons nnmber. 

The Sphseroplea annulina is a rare and very remark- 
able Conferva, whose cinnabar-coloured spores make the 
sufface of the water in which it floats, like a pool of 
blood. It has no root, being merely a filament with 
capillary extremities, formed of elongated ceUs joined 
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end to end. The apores only grow on fhe filaments 
that are exposed to the sun and air; the filaments that 
are below the water are green and barren. The spores 
are filled with red matter, grains of starch, and red oil, 
the outer or cellulose coat being so plaited, that the 
spore looks like a red star with white rays. 

When a spore germinates-, it produces a minute cell 
ending in capillary fibres, which increases in length by 
the continual bisection of its central cells, while the 
other Confervffi grow by the bisection of those that are 
terminal. During this growth, the red contents of the 
spore are so changed by a remarkable succession of 
chemical processes, that the primordial cells in the 
filament of the young plant are filled with a colourless 
viscous matter, an aqueous liquid, grannies of starch, 
and chlorophyll In some of the -cells the starch dis- 
appears, while the green matter and the other materials 
arrange themselves into & series of rings, alternating 
with empty spaces or vacuoles. After a time, the green 
changes to a yellowish red, and then each ring in 
succession resolves itself into a multitude of minute 
active particles, which move with incredible velocity in 
the void spaces of the cell, till at last the whole cell 
swarms with them. They are analogous to the pollen 
of flowering plants, and thence are called spermatozoids. 
Their form is cylindrical, thick, broad, and yellow at 
one end, sharp at the other, with a colourless beak, and 
long cilia. The parent cell is at last pierced by their 
united efforts, and out they rush in great confusion 
into the water j some whirl round their centres, others 
swim in a circle, many describe cycloidal curves by a 
series of leaps, and a few swim in straight lines. 

During the preceding changes another process is in 
progress, within what may be called female cells. In 
these the starch, mixed with green matter and a 

VOL. I. p 
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plaatio sabstance, arrange themaelves also into green 
and vacant rings, and after rarions and complicated 
changes, each green ring forma itself into a Hud of 
plastic primordial free cell, Trliich, after being fertilized 
by the moving bodies, gets a stronger coat. The green 
matter becomes first of a red-brown colotir, then red ; ' 
and after leaving the parent cell it is invested with a 
plaited cellolose coat, and becomes a star-like resting 
spore which may produce a new plant. No cryptogamic 
plant eshibits a greater variety in the modes of action of 
the vital forces, none more activity in the motile powers. 
In some of these ConfervBe, the moving male filaments, 
or spermatozoids, instead of escaping singly from their 
prison cell in coofosion into the water, are discharged in 
a mass enclosed in a capsule furnished with dlia, which 
moves with its lively bnrden like a zoospore, till a lid 
&lls off which sets them free. 

Some pretty plants allied to the Confervse are called 
Batrachospermese, firom the resemblance which their 
beaded filunents bear to the spawn of a frc^. They axe 
all inhabitants of fresh water, chiefly of gently flowing 
streams, and are so flexible that they yield to every 
movement of the water, and when taken out of it are 
like a mass of jelly. Their colour is usually a brownish- 
green, but sometimes it is of a reddish or bluish purple. 
The central stem of the plant, though originally formed 
(^ a single row of lai^e cylindrical cells placed end to 
end, gets an investment of cells, or rather branches, which 
ultimately becomes a thick cylindrical stem, bearing, 
at nearly r^r'dar intervals, whorls of short radiating 
branches, each composed of rounded cells, arranged in 
a bead-like row, and sometimes branching again. Some 
of the radiating branches grow out into transparent 
points, which may possibly be antheridia, and contain 
motile bodies ; for within certain cells in other branches 
resting spores are found, which are agglomerated and 
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form the large dark globular masses tiiat are seen in tlie 
midst of the whorls. 

The Hydrodictyon utricutatnm is another allied plant 
of singular stracture, which grows in fresh-water pools 
in the- midland and aonthem comities of England. It 
Tesembles a regularly reticulated green parse, from 
four to sir inches long, and is composed of a vast 
number of tubular cylindrical cells, which adhere to one 
another by their rounded eitremities, the points of 
jtmction corresponding to the knots or intersections of 
the network. Each of these cells may form within 
itself from 7,000 to 20,000 gonidia, which at a certain 
stage of their development are observed to be in active 
motion in its interior ; subsequently, by mutual adhe- 
sion, they form into groups which lay the foundation 
of new net-plants, when set free by the dissolution of 
their envelope. Besides these groups, there are certain 
cells which produce from 30,000 to 100,000 more minute 
bodies of a longer shape, each of which is furnished with 
four long cilia, and a red spot. These escape from their 
cell in a swarm, move freely in the water for a time, 
then come to rest, and sink to the bottom, where they 
remain, heaped together in green masses. Theirfuture 
&te is unknovm, but they are believed to be male fila- 
ments similar to those described, and are generally 
called spermatozoids. 

The Nostoehineffi are either an assemblage of cells 
loosely united into numerous green chaplets, or dis- 
tinctly beaded filaments, generally twisted, and occasion- 
ally branched ; they are imbedded in a firm gelatinous 
frond of different form, sometimes globiilar, sometimes 
spreading in branched masses, often of considerable size. 
They are frequently seen on damp shady wallra in gar- 
dens : they shrink to a film in dry weather, and reap- 
pear so suddenly in rain that they have been called 
fallen stars. They are reproduced by spontaneous 
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diviBiott of their filaments ; the Begments escape from the 
frelatinone mass, move slowly in the direction of their 
length, after a time come to rest, secrete a gelatinous 
envelope, and not only grow in length by transverse 
bisection, bat split longitadinaUy into new filaments 
which are separated by their gelatinous secretions. 
These movements, discovered by M. Thuret, are evidently 
intended to disperse the plant. 

Vesicular cells, destitute of endochrome, sometimes 
furnished with cilia, and of a lai^r size than the others, 
are occasionally seen at the end or middle of a filament 
of the Nostoca, sometimes situated at intervals along 
their length ; and near to these are aporangial cells, a 
little lai^r than the ordinary cells. From analogy, it 
is believed that the vesicular cells are antheridia, and 
that the sporangial ceUa contain germs which, after being 
fertilized by the spermatozoids, are set fr%e and become 
resting spores. In some species, the sporangial cells 
are oblong, and contain vividly green matter ; in others, 
the cells are elliptical and brown.' 

The species are widely distributed. Hormosiphon arc- 
ticus, a species conaiating of a modification of cellulose, 
aboimda to such a degree in the herbless polar regions, 
that it affords a welcome variety of food. Each plant 
lies on a small depression of the anow, which covers the . 
soft and almost boggy alopes bordering the arctic seas, 
but it is carried by the vrinds in every direction, rolling 
over the anow and ice to a diatance of several milea. Two 
northern species of Noatoc were found by Dr. Hooker in 
Kerguelen'a Land, growing on wet rocks near the sea ; 
one of them was the common Nostoc commune. Other 
species occur iq the warm springs in India, as well as in 
the arctic and antarctic regions, and an aquatic species is 
much used in China as a wholesome food. The genns 
Monormia forms fioating masses of jelly on the sur&>ce 
of brackish water. The necklaces are of vast length, and. 
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together with the jelly in which they are imbedded, wave 
with the slightest motion of the water, rioating masses 
grow on large ponds or lakes, which give the water a 
green tint. 

The structure of the OscillatoriEB is microscopic. They 
are minute filiform plants closely allied to the Nostocs ; 
and consist of transparent colourless tubular filaments 
containing colour cells of various forma, more or less 
separated from each other, and visible through their 
transparent tubes ; the colour is usually some shade of 
green, yellowish, or purple. In the genus Rirularia these 
tubnlar filaments have a globular transparent cell at the 
base, and are closely packed into little halls, either form- 
irfg sinall groups, as in the Eivularia nitida, or singly 
attached to stones and rocks. In Eivularia nitida, 
the filaments radiate from a centre. Some OscUlatoriEe 
form velvety cushion-like patches upon rocks, others are 
attached in tufts as parasites to other sea weeds, while 
many are arranged in free or attached stratified bundles. 
Lingbya famishes a beautiful specimen of the latter. 
The filaments in the stratified group are usually much 
twisted and interwoven, and some of them exhibit singu- 
lar oscillating motions, as the Oscillatoria littoralis and 
spiralis, Spirulina tenuissima and others ; one end of 
the filaments remains at rest, while the other extremity 
is in constant vibration. With a microscope the move- 
ment in some species is seen to be from side to side like 
a pendulum, in others it is spiral or twisting, and when 
a fragment of the plant ia set free when vibrating the 
movement is progressive. If a fragment be put into a 
glass of water, its edge in a little time becomes fringed, 
with short filaments radiating iioja. central points with 
their tips outwards. They soon detach themselvee from 
the fragment by their oscillations, and as their vibrations 
continue after they are free, they swim vrith a spiral 
motion to the edge of the water, and even ascend the 
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glass till arrested by the dry part above.' Dnring these 
motions there is a correaponding alteration in the form 
of the filamental tubes believed to arise from rhythmi- 
cal periods of yital contractibility, which are affected by 
light and heat, because the motions are more rapid in 
Bonsbiae than in shade ; besides, they are checked by 
strong chemical af^ts. Some of the species hare a 
tuft of delicate cilia at the extremities of their filaments. 
The free strati&ed bundles cont^ the simplest form 
of the OScillatorife, . Each filament is a straight or 
slightly curved chain of cells, fall of coloured matter, 
and enclosed in a common transparent colourless tube. 
Multiplication takes place in these by division ; when 
about to multiply, two adjacent coloured cells, or the 
two halves of a divided cell, recede from one another, 
and the outer tube contraots at the point of division, and 
separates them into two distinctly new filaments. Some- 
times the transparent outer tabe does not yield, so that 
the divided parts retain their places in the tube, which 
dilates when these new parta are again divided. The 
manner of division variCT with the species, and the 
generic characters of the OscUlatorise depend upon the 
different conditions of the external tube, and the form 
and ajrangement of the coloured cells within it. The 
tube often contracts to the finest point during division, 
and frequently consists of distinct coats, the number of 
which increases upwards, sometimes with such regularity 
as to produce a beautifol streaked effect. Like their 
allies, the Oscillatoriie are reproduced by zoospores. 
While tliese parts are growing, but especially during 
their dissolution, the endochrome undergoes various 
changes of colour, staining the water they die in, and 
rendering it putrid ; some of the common kinds emit a 
strong odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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In the compoimd gelatinouB OBcillatoriee, the jelly is 
of very different degrees of tenacity. The mass of the 
Dasygloea ia ao slippery that it can scarcely be taken 
hold of; Rivnlaria nitida (fig. 19) is equally bo, its tubea 
heing so thick and tender. Many species of the genas 
Eivuiaria have a pecu- 
liar mode of oblique 
alternate branching ; 
^teciea of that genua 
grow on the stems of 
aquatic plajits, on rocks 
in rapid streamB, on. 
cliffs when waahed by 
cataracts, or sometimes 
in caicareona water, in 
consequence of which 
cryatals of carbonate of 
lime are deposited on 
their substance. The 
Bimlaria nitida occura 
among Algte e]^08ed at 
low tides, and a apeciea 
of another genua floata 
on fresh- water lakes li^ 
green atars. 

The Oscillatorite are found in every part of the world, 
most abundantly in the temperate zones. They chiefly 
inhabit fresh water, but these minute plants attain their 
greatest size in the sea. Nmnerona apecies grow in 
warm springs, and one species, Trichodeamium eiy- 
thrteum (fig. 20), spreads for many square miles over 
the surface of tbe Indian seas in fiiggots of red-brown 
threads, like fragments of chopped hay ; the same species 
is said to abound in the Bed Sea also,^ 




. ThnadB at Bimlailii slUdk. 



' Cijptogamic Botany.' By tie Bev. M. J. 'BeAtixj. 
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The ConjugatBe are freah-water plants of nnmerous 
apeciea, which have ahnost the same structure as the 
ConfervEe, but the green endochrome within the cells of 
their articulated threads ia more highly oi^nized, and 
the manner of reprodaction ia altogether different and 
very peculiar. 

These plants conaiat of strings of cylindrical cells 
joined end to end by their flat ends, and generally 
float freely on or near the 
surface of still water, es- 
pecially when buoyed np by 
the bubbles of gaa which are 
liberated from them by the 
heat and light of the sun. In 
the early stage of their life, 
while as yet the cella are 
n undergoing multiplication by 
self-diviaion, the endochrome 
is diffused pretty uniformly in 
each cell; but as the plant 
approaches towards matur- 
ity, it undergoes various mo- 
difications, according to the 
species. In some it consists 
wg.2o. Tri.bod«miuin.rj.h»™. of large granules disposed in 
rowa; in others it is fofmed into broad spiral bands 
with lai^e granules in binary or stellar groups placed 
at intervals on it ; and, in the CEdogonium capillars and 
others, the granules are united in spiral linea which 
cross one another and form a network,' 

The act of conjugation by which spores are formed, 
usually takes place between the cella of two distinct 
parallel filaments which happen to be adjacent to each 
other, and all the cells of the two filaments generally 

' ' Ccypwgamio Botanj.'. By the Kev. M. J. Barksley, 
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take part in it at once. The cells that are opposite to 
one another put out Httle protuberancea, which come 
into contact with each other ; the intervening partitions 
disappear, so that a tube is formed which establishes a 
free communication or passage between the cavities of 
the conjugating cells. In the genns Mesocarpus and 
othera, the conjugating cells pour their endochromea 
into a dilatation of the paaaage that has been esta- 
blished between them, and it ia there that the matter 
mingles to form a spore or embryo cell. But in the 




Zygnema (fig. 21), which is the commonest form of these 
plante, the endochrome of one cell passes entirely over 
into the cavity of the other, and within the latter th e two 
endochroDies coalesce into a single mass, round which a 
firm coat is developed, and it becomes a spore. All the 
cella of one filament are thus left empty, while spores are 
formed in all the cells of the other.' Sometimes cells in 
the same filament conjugate, and occasionally the endo- 
chrome in a cell divides into two parta, each of which 
becomes a spore. 

Some of the aporea are quiescent, others have cilia and 
are motile, but both after a time become attached at 
one end by two or three root-like fibres, and grow into 

' ' The Microscope.' By Dr. CftrpButer. 
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filaments hj repeated bisection. According to the ob- 
aerrationB of M. ItzigBohn, the endochrome in certain 
filaments of SpirogTra breaks up before conjugation 
into little spherical aggregations, which are ^udnally 
converted into nearly colourless spiral filaments, having 
an actiTe spontaneous motion, and therefore corre- 
sponding precisely to antherozoids. With the exception 
<^ South America, the Conjtigatie are widely dispersed 
in warm and temperate climates. 

The genus Yaucheria may be assmned aa a type 
of the SiphoneEB, whose essential character is, that the 
plant consists of one single tubular cell, however 
branched and complicated its form may be. The Yau- 
cherias form tufted masses of branching tubes, filled with 
bright green granular matter, on mud and damp soil; they 
abound in &esh-water pools, and some grow in the sea. 
When about to produce fruit, the extremities of some 
of the tubes swell out in the shape of a club, in which 
a portion of the green matter collects, takes a darker 
hue, and is separated from the rest by a transparent 
space and a new envelope. After various change, the 
darker green matter forms itself into a zoospore, which 
is so active that it breaks open the top of its club- 
shaped cell, and comes mto the water; sometimes 
several come, one after {mother. They are egg-shaped, 
with a colourless beak, and as their whole body is 
bristled with cilia, they leave a long current in their 
wake when they swim, which they do with such impetus 
that they are flattened against any obstacle they meet 
with, even to the discharge of their green endochrome. 
They escape from their cell about eight in the morning, 
move for two hours, ihen come to rest, and b^in to 
grow into a new plant. 

M. Pringsheim discovered another mode of repro- 
duction in the Yaucherias, which are moncecious plants, 
that is to say, the same plant produces snake-like 
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fertUizing epermatozoids and female germ cells. For 
example, the Yaucheria BesBilia consists of one long 
branched cell; on the same side of it two swellings 
appear near to each other, one of which elongates, 
curls round like a horn, and is soon filled with snake- 
shaped filaments having long cilia at their thin end, 
wii{h which they move rapidly both within the horn, 
and alter they come out of it into the water. They 
are perfectly colonrlesB, and correspond to the pollen of 
flowering plants. The other protrusion which swells 
into a globose germ cell, and which corresponds to the 
pistil of a flower, contains a mass of green endochrome, 
which, after being fertilized by the snake-like filaments, 
becomes a primordial cell which has no motion, but 
after having secreted a strong coating of cellulose, 
it sinks to the bottom of the water, becomes a winter 
or resting spore, and lays the foundation for a new 
generation of plants. The resting spores produce new 
forms, while the zoospores, like buds, only multiply the 
type of the individual phmt with all its peculiarities. 

The marine genus Bryopsis grovra in New Zealand, 
the Falkland Islands, and the seas about Cape Horn. 
The species are mostly parasites on other Algee, and 
produce irmnmerable zoospores. The genus Codium is 
found in high latitudes, and appears under four different 
forms on the British coasts ; one of these inhabits turfjr 
banks exposed to the spi-ay of the sea, the others grow 
in deep water, or on rocks never uncovered but at 
spring tides. Species of this genus are found aa far 
south aa Keiguelen's Land, and in most of the intervening 
latitudes. The Caulerpas inhabit the warmer districts in 
the northern hemisphere, and Aimish five species in 
New Zealand. The numerous species afford aim<^ the 
whole food of turtles on many coasts, and other genera 
furnish nutriment to a host of smaller animals.' 
* ' CrTptogamic Botasj.' By tte Bev. M, J. Berkeley, 
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The Achlya prolifera is also a unicellular plant, mnch 
smaller tiian liie Vaucheria., but whether an Alga or 
a Fungus is not veiy clearly settled. To the naked eye 
it appears as a cluster- of colourless threads on dead 
flies floating in water, on the gills of fishes, and some- 
timee on froga. With a microscope the tufta are seen 
to consist of tubes extending in all directions, filled 
with a nearly colourless granular matter, the particles 
of which are seen to move slowly in streams along the 
walls of the tubes, the currents Bometimes anastomosing 
with each other. When the plant is about thirty-sii 
hours old, the endochrome begins to accumulate in the 
dilated ends of the tubes, and is cut oflf from the re- 
mainder by a transverse division, the motion of the 
particles being still visible in the part cut off. The 
endochrome breaks up into a number of long masses, 
each of which acquires a cell wall and two cilia, and 
begins to move about within the parent cell; when 
mature they are set free by the rupture in its wall, and 
germinate, and produce a facsimile of the parent. It 
appears that, in some species, the transverse dividing 
film becomes convei as soon as the motile bodies are 
discharged, a new fertile articulation is formed and 
new motile spores are set free, and this process is con- 
tinued till the vital powers of the plant are exhausted. 
The Achlya has resting spores, which may remain long 
in the water without change, but if a dead insect be 
put into it, they fix on it and germinate immediately. 
It is supposed that these resting spores are fertilized by 
filamental bodies. The Achlya prolifera goes through 
all its changes in an hour and a half or two hours. It 
is found in the thermal springs at Vichy, Nevis, and 
Vaui, where it contains an alkaline iodide. 

The whole of the plants which have been described 
in the preceding pages belong to the group of green 
Algce, although many are inhabitants of fresh water. 
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The Btmcture of the marine Algse ia entirely cellular. 
Deprived of yaseular tubes, ttej can have no circulation 
of sap, conseqnentlj they derive their nourishment by 
absorption throughout their whole suriace from the 
medium in which they live, for their root, or rather 
fulcrum, only serves to fix them to the roots and stones 
to prevent them from being buffeted by the waves. 
Since solar light and heat decrease rapidly with the 
depth, each family of Algie has a zone peculiar to itself. 
The first zone extends from high to low water mark, and 
ia inhabited by plants periodically exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, to the direct light and heat of the sun, and occa- 
sionally to rain. Some of the Alg^e that are long left 
dry are believed to derive some nourishment from the 
substances to which they are fixed. The second zone, 
which extends from low water mark to a depth of 
fifteen iatboms, is the region of the great marine forests 
which encircle the globe in both hemispheres. Other 
two zones follow at greater and greater depths, but all 
are divided into various minor regions, below the last 
of which the Algee decrease as the depth increases, till, 
as far as we know, vegetation ceases altogether ; that 
depth, however, most be very great, as diatoms are 
sometimes found, and in great quantities, three hun- 
dred fathoms deep. 

The marine Confervas, lite those growing in fresh 
water, are slender-jointed filaments formed of one series 
of cells joined end to end. The cells become more or 
less flattened on the surfii«e of contact, while the side 
walls retain their natural curvature, which may be cylin- 
drical or oval. The filament may, therefore, be cylin- 
drical or beaded. The cells are almost always longer 
than they are broad, and for the most part equal and 
similar in the same plant, although there are exceptions 
to uniformity of size. The cells contain a transparent 
liquid through which minute solid particles of various 
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shades of green are pretty evenly scattered. The conver- 
sion of these particles into zoospores has ahready been 
described. Since these Alg» have no roots, and IJie cell 
wall no opening, each cell of a Conferva elaborates inde- 
pendently the nntriment it absorbs from the water. 
Some species form a fieecy layer over rocts, and on the 
bottoms of salt-water pools and estuaries, others extend 
in bundles in saltr-water ditches, and some are fooud on 
rocks, between tide marks, rising in long, straight, stiff, 
and wixy tofts, from three to eight or twelve inches 
high. 

The genua Hormotridimn, which forms tnfta several 
inches long, of bright grass green, differs &om tbe 
Confervas in being soft and gelatiaoos, and even more 
by its mode of increase, whi(^, however, is still by zoo- 
spores. The H. coUabens may be taken aa the i^pe of 
tins genus. It forms a long and large toft of soft gelar- 
tinooB and slippery filaments of glossy green. The joints 
of the filaments are once, or once and a half, longer 
than they are broad, and the green grannlar matter 
within them is collected into a round sac or sporidium. 
in the centre of each, and after being converted into 
zoospores, the sac cornea throngh a ruptm^e in the Joint 
into the water, opens, and sets the zoospores £ree. 

The gentia Cladophora, which has twenty-five species 
in the Britifih seas ^one, forms tufts of jointed filaments 
from fonr to eight, ten, or even twenty inches high. In 
sotue species the filaments are rigid; bristly, and wiry ; 
in others they are soft and silky ; but they are always 
richly, varioasly, and sometimes densely, branched and 
rebranched. In some the branches and branchlets are 
forked, in others tripartite ; the Oladophora pellucida, 
which i^ a rigid, wiry plant, combines both these forma. 

The genua Bangia consists of purple filamentons 
jointed and nnbranched Algse, which are distinguished 
from all others by the microscopic arrangement of their 
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endochrome, which is enclosed in little cells placed ac- 
cording to a deBnite plan within the transparent and 
tnbular joints of the filaments. In the Ban^ia fuscopnr- 
pnrea, whose blackish purple tufbs, several inches long, 
ding closely to the rocks near high-water mark, the 
toholar joints contain rows of minnte colour cells radi- ' 
ating from a centre. In the narrow filaments there is 
bnt one colour cell in a joint, hut in the broader filaments 
there are from three to fiye, forming a tesselated line 
across it. In thia plant one spore is produced in each 
joint. The Bangia ciliaris forms a scarcelj perceptible 
rosy pink fringe of hair-like jointed filaments on the Zoa- 
tera marina, and also on other Algte, The filaments are 
not more than the tenth or fifth of an inch long, conse- 
quently their joints are most minute, yet the microscope 
ibowa that they contain from two to three colour cells set 
as if radiating from a centre, and that-the granular en- 
dochrome in each cell is converted into two zoospores. 
The Bangia ceramicola, which forms purplish pink tufta 
on small Algee in rock pools, differs from both of the 
preceding. The joints of its filaments are once or twice 
as long as they are broad, and contain colour cells like 
long upright lines. By aided vision zoospores are seen 
to be formed within tiie linear colour cells, then the 
cells ran together into a globular mass, which bursts 
through the cell wall, leaving the joint empty. The 
whole genus is soft and sometimes gelatinous. 

The Enteromorpha genus is characterized by a cylin- 
drical and tubular stem and branches. These plants 
form two groups, one whose filaments and branches 
swell irojo. a narrow base upwards and terminate in a 
blunt extremity, while in the other group the tips of 
the branches are pointed. The Enteromorpha intesti- 
nalis, which is an inhabitant of many seas, has a thin 
membranous, tubular, cylindrical, and unbranched stem, 
inflated upwards into a broad round head, being more 
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or lesB wrinkled ajid curled throughout. Downwards it 
tapers to a. fine thread, and although attached at first, 
at last it becomes floating. Several of these plants 
rise from the same root, sometimes to the height of 
two feet, at others not more than an inch, and they are 
of every width, from the tenth of an inch to thi^ee 
inches, their colour being grass green. The typical 
form, of the other group ia much branched, and all the 
branchlets are finely pointed. 

The three genera Codium, Bryopsis, and the marine 
Taucberias are all soft plants characterized by their 
filaments being tubular, however much they may be 
branched. They agree also in being reproduced by 
zoospores developed from the green matter within little 
sacs attached to the exterior of their filaments. The 
species of the genus Codium differ much, although 
formed of similar elements. In the C. tomentosum, 
which is from three to twelve inches long, the dark 
green stem is thicker than a crow's quill and much 
branched ; while Codium Bursa, on the contrary, is a dark 
green round spongy lump of tubular filaments, densely 
interwoven and matted together. These masses, which 
are from one to eight inches in diameter, become hollow 
when old, and different sizes and ages grow together in 
a group. 

The Bryopsis is a yellowish green tubular plant, from 
two to four inches high, plumed like a feather, and some- 
times replumed. It is a rare plant in England, and 
grows on the larger Algse in deep water. 

The Vaucheria marina forms soft limp tufts of hair- 
like filament filled with bright green matter, which oiten 
runs partially out. It is from one to three inches high, 
and has a few long upright branches, to which are 
attached small stalked pear-shaped sacs containing zoo- 
spores. Both this plant and tiie Vaucheria velutina, 
- grow on muddy shores. 
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The Ulvas, which are the grass green lavera seen on 
aU our coasts, originate in the simple vegetable cell, 
whatever iotm. their foliaceoue fronds may ultimately 
assume. When the cell is divided in one direction only, 
a confervoid filament is the result ; and if the filament 
should increase in breadth as well as length, according 
to a determinate law, a ribbon-shaped frond may be 
produced ; but when the original cell is divided into four 
cells, and each of these four and all their successors 




a, portdon of oidlnuT frond ; h, oella in vblcb & 
_ . p; c, etrOs from tho boDndary between t1i« colonn 
ontaining zooapores ; d, dilated zotflpone ; e, develo 



undei^o similar division, the increase being as the 
series 1, 4, 16, 64, &c., a membranous expansion is 
formed, in which all the cells are firmly attached to 
one another, and every portion is the exact counterpart 
of another. The ceUa of the Ulvas frequently exhibit 
an imperfect separation of the granular endochrome 
into four parts preparatory to multiplication by double 
division, and the entire frond or leaf shows the groups 
VOL. I. Q 
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of cella arranged in clasters containing some multiple 
form of four, as in fig. 3, page 171. 

The frond membrane of the true Ulvas, ae tliat of the 
Ulva lactnca, ia formed of bat one layer of cells ; the 
frond itaelf is thin as cambric paper, almost transpa- 
rent, and of a pretty light green. When yonng it i8 a 
puckered- inflated ba^, vhich afterwards barsts and 
opens into a flat, ribless, wavy, more or less rounded ex- 
pansion, three to six inches long, imd as many broad. This 
plant, which is attached to the rocks between the tide 
marks on onr shores, is rare in the Mediterranean ; nor is 
it BO common in Britain as the TJlva latiseima (fig. 22), 
which is cosmopolite, and abundant everywhere. It is 
found as a ribless irregular expansion of a full bright 
green in deep water, and of a yellow apple green when in 
shallow water, and exposed to the light. The base and 
stem are very short, and the frond, which the microscope 
shows to be formed of two layers of cell membrane, 
spreads so rapidly into crisp wide-lobed foliations, that 
the parts often overlap each other in stiff bulging folds. 
It is from six inches to a foot in height, and from three 
to twelve inches wide. The frond of the ITlva Linza is 
also formed of two layers of cells, bnt so small and so 
closely pressed together that the two layers can only 
be detected by the microscope. This plant, which is 
from six inches to two feet long, is a ribless, narrow, 
ribbon-shaped expansion with' curled wavy edges taper- 
ing to a base, and either blnnt or pointed at the top. Its 
colour is the same as that of the Ulva lactuca. 

In the Ulvas, which are multilocular plants, some cells 
are selected to bear feiut, and others not. The granular 
endochrome of these chosen cells divides into several 
parts, which are at first in close contact and at rest ; 
then they become restless, acquire four or a greater 
number of cilia, and pass through a fracture in the cell 
wall into the water, in which they swim freely as zoo- 
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Spores. Aft«r a time tbey come to rest, attacb tbemselTes 
to some object, and begin to grow. The walls of tbe 
cells wMch baye tbus discbarged their endocbrome in 
tbe form of zoospores, remain as colourless spots on tbe 
frond. The whole colomring matter of a portion of the 
frond may escape as zoospores, leaving behind it nothing 
' but a white membrane. With a microscope, this process 
may sometimes be observed in all the different stages of 
its prepress. 

Every foil-grown Ulva has its own precise and definite 
form, but whatever that may be, the joung plants on 
their first appearance from the shore are in all respects 
aimilar to ConfervaiS ; the top cells soon divide, and a 
plane or sac-like &ond is formed. 

Certain Ulvas, which have a yellow tint, produce small 
zoospores with only two cilia, but in the Ulva bullosa 
and the Ulva latissima four zoospores are produced in 
tbe same cell, each having four cilia. Tbe same fructi- 
fication prevails also in the purple Ulvas — Porpbyra 
lafliniata and vulgaris. The latter is seen in winter and 
the early spring, covering the rocks near high water 
mark, with its tiny bright purple lanceolate leaves. 
Later in the season it grows into a flat narrow ribless 
frond with a pointed end, and about two feet long, the 
margin of the frond becoming waved and plaited as the 
plajit increases in growth. At ft later period, it is seen 
mixed with the Porphyra laciniata, which is a ribless 
flat frond of a dull purple ; sometimes it is very thin, 
divided or torn, and occasionally growing in a circle 
round its root. Both forms are sold as laver.' 

Tbe Beodospeeme^, PlorideBe, or Bosetangles, are the 
most beautiful of tbe marine vegetation. No sea plant ' 
surpasses them in delicacy and grace of form or ricbneea 

* 'BiitiBhSeaTeedB.' B; Un. Alfred Gatt;. 
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of colonring, bat the most beautifdl are seldom seea, 
because they grow below the line of ebb tides, or under 
the shelter of other sea weeds in the toct pools left 
at low water, their crimson tints being deepest when 
sheltered from strong light. The Rhodosperms, which 
have representatives in every sea, are much more ' 
numerous than the green Algte both in genera and 
species. Thirteen orders, comprising sizty-seren general, 
inhabit the British coasts. Many are exceedinglyminnte, 
forming patches and velvety cnshions on rocks and other 
Alg£e; a vast number have jointed filamentous fronds, 
while others consist of tubular filaments, and many 
exhibit a shrub-like collection of firm branches ; some 
are flat and foliaceous expansions vrithout a midrib, 
either thin and delicate, or thick and strong, while a 
very brilliant group of both narrow and spreading fironds 
possess a midrib as a distingmshing character. The 
structure of the fiijna varies from a simple membranous 
to a cartila^nons or even homy substance, caused by 
a greater development of the cellular tissue, which in 
the higher kinds of Floridere divides the epidermal layer 
or skin from the parenc^yme or spongy matter within. 

The mode of reproduction by tetraspores, as well as 
by simple spores, distinguishes the Bhodosperms from 
the other two great divisions of the marine Alg%. 
These bodies are produced by the division of the red or 
crimson endochrome into four parts, which remain in 
the cells till they acquire an envelope ; their form, which 
is much varied, depends upon that of the endochrome. 
Some are produced by the breaking up of a globe of endo- 
chrome from the centre into four pyramidal segments ; or 
should the endochrome be elliptical, by dividing it into 
foTir by tiiree parallel segments, or a mass may be di- 
vided into four by horizontal and vertical sections. 
Some of these are represented, greatly magnified, in 
fig. 23. The tetraspores are lodged in wart-lUce excres- 
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cences, immersed either partially or wholly in some part 
of the frond. 

The simple spores are produced within colourless 
tubercules called nuclei, vaxiously situated upon the 
plant, as at fig. 23 a, c. These nuclei contain many mi- 
croacopic spores. SometimeB the nuclei are enclosed in 
conceptaclea or ovate sacs, which are either perforate 
or not at the apex. These contain many microscopic 
strings of cells like jointed threads, and the endochrome 



I ■wedge-ehapedipccM ; *, tetra- 
■leHH wiOi the dividing Bpores ; 

in each joint of these threads is conrerted into a spore 
successively from the summit downward. Sometimes the 
endochrome in one or two joints only, becomes a spore 
whether terminal or central, and when the spores break 
through the joint wall and fall off from the threads, they 
are collected without any definite order into a mass 
within the nuclei. Sometimes new joints or cells are 
produced on the threads when the old ones have 
yielded their fruit. Occasionally a globose nucleus 
contains several secondary nucleoli Aill of spores. In 
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every instance, the perfect spore is a dense gmmonB 
mass Burroonded b; a hyaline sub-gelatinous coat con- 
sisting of at least two membranes. The situation, mode 
of growth, and Btmeture of the nuclei vary almost 
infinitely, and together with the stnictnre of the 
&ond afford the distinctive marks by which the genera 
are separated from each other. 

The spores and tetmspores are equally capable, like 
buds, of reproducing their species ; bat the spores are 
believed to be in some cases fertilized by spindle- 
shaped particles, and 
consequently are con- 
sidered to be the true 
fruit. Antheridia, or 
sacs containing these 
; particles, have been 
discovered in va- 
rious genera of Kho- 
dosperms. Although, 
as a rule, the red 
AlgBB have two 
modes of vegetative re- 
production, yet there 
are variottfi species 
■^-o, and- in which tetraspores 
IB of wtdob.monhigiii; (^i^7- have hithorto 
been met with. 
A lai^ proportion of the higher Rhodosperms is dis- 
tingnished frc>m those possessing the preceding mode 
of fructification by the internal stmcture of their 
reproductive nuclei. In some of these Algse the nuclei 
are divided into two equal chambers by a fibro-cellular 
substance to which the spores are attached ; in others, 
pear-shaped sporw radiate from a fibro-cellular 8nl>- 
stance at the base of the nucleus. There are, moreover, 
Algra which have nuclei containing conical spores whose 
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broHid baaes radiate from the centre, and other arrange- 
ments occur. 

The RhodoBperms are comparatiTelj BmaJl plants. 
Some which form velvety cushions on stones, or minute 
tufbs on small Algse, are only the fraction of an inch 
high, bnt the larger kinds range from one to fotiT, six, 
ten, or twenty inches ; probably none exceed two feet. 
Tjx tJiickiiesa, some fronds are fine, like jointed and 
brajiched hairs, while others are thick, like hog's bristles 
or crow quills. Numerous as the forms are, the simple 
jointed filamentous frond is connected by a series of 
forms with the highest order of the class. 
, A great portion of the Rhodosperms on the British 
coasts is composed of the exquisitely beautiful order of 
the CeramiaceEs. They abound in every rocky pool, on 
every piece of wood that has been long exposed to the 
waves, on rocks and stones, and, above all, tbey fringe 
the Zostera marina, or sea wrack, as well as the firtuer 
Algie, with eveiy shade of red from bright crimson to 
purple. They are articulated filiform plants, approaching 
in simplicity of fbrm to the Confervas. The genus Calli- 
thanmion, which has thirty species in the British seas, 
consists of cylindrical jointed tlireads more or less 
profosely branched, and disting^sbed by having the 
divisions between the joints opaque and of varioos 
shades of red and purple, while the joints themselves 
are transparent and colourless, so that the stem and 
branches s^ppear to be striped across by alternately white 
and coloured bands which are often, visible to the naked 
eye, notwithstanding the smaUness of the plants and 
the delicacy of their filaments, as the C. sparsum, — 
which is a soft purple tuft of jointed threads scarcely 
one-tenth of an inch high. 

The Callithamnion corymbosum has a soft jointed fila- 
mentous stem, hair-like below, fine as a cobweb above, and 
excessively branched, with dichotomons branches. In 
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fig. 25 a represents a thread of this plant with tetra- 
spores, much magnified ; b, a portion of the same, more 
highly magnified ; c, a thread with na^d nuclei, gongy- 
lospermons, that is, filled with a mass of spores, magni- 
fied ; and d, a spore, tnagnified more highly. The nuclei 
are naked in all the Ceramiaceee. 

The genus Ceramium, some species of which liave 
Bpinuloae branchlets, is characterized by the tips of the 
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forks of its terminal branchlets being hooked inwards, 
and by the stems and branches being striped by alternate 
hyaline and coloured bands as m the preceding genus, 
though the arrangement of the colours is somewhat 
different. The Ceramium ciliatnm, which is a dense 
tuft of capillary jointed filaments, from two to six inches 
long, repeatedly and regularly forked, has the tips of 
the last forks so much hooked inwards, that the ex- 
tremities of the branchlets look as if they were heart- 
shaped. It has minute spores in globular nuclei, sessile 
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on the brandies Trith two or three branch-like hairs be- 
neath them, and tetraspores set in the coloured parts 
of the joints with a thorn between each, for in this plant 
the centre of the joint is hyaline, the rest coloured. 

The genua Griffithsia contains various species of bright 
rose-coloured plants, which become bleached when put 
into freshwater, and form a circle when spread ont. Soft, 
tender, and gelatinous, they form dense tufts of jointed 
and branched filaments on rocks at low water mark. The 
filaments are slender below, capillary and forked above, 
and the joints contain one linear upright rose-colonred 
tnbe, which is seen throughout their transparent walls : 
a distinguished mark of the genus. Tetraspores are 
borne on the hair-like jointed ramuli, and spores are 
amassed in coated roundish seasUe nuclei, surrounded 
by minute hair-like fibres. Several species once called 
Griffithsia differ so much from the others, that they are 
by some referred to Halnrus, which has the stems and 
branches thickened by overlapping wliorls of tiny forked 
jointed and curved ramnli. They are propagated by 
spores, enclosed in duatera of nuclei borne on the tips of 
abort branches, with a maaa of curved ramnli folding 
over them, and by tetraapores attached to the iuaide of 
, another set of curved ramuli. Antheridia have been 
discovered in several g^enera of the group Ceramiaceee, 
especially in Ceramlum, Callithamnion, Griffithsia, and 
Halums. They consist of little clusters of cells variously 
arranged, in which the active particles known as spemi- 
atozoids are generated. 

The Polysiphonia are Algse, seen in tuits frt>m ten to 
twelve inches long, of usually much branched jointed 
filaments, on rocks, corallines, and the smaller AJgat at 
low water mark. The joints of the filaments contain 
upright tnbea, fall of purple or reddish brown matter, 
which is seen through their transparent walls. The 
number of these colour tubes vary from four to ten. 
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eigliteeii, ot even tweniy, and form the characteristic of 
the genns. Thus there is a Bimihirity of Btractore be- 
tweeo the PolyBiphonia, a genus of the highest order 
amongst BhodospermB, and the Grziffithsia, which is one 
of the lowest. The Folysiphonia elongata, which is 
from six to twelve inches high, has fonr primafj and 
Bereral secondary colonr tabes in the transparent joints 
of its filaments. Like many of its congeners, this plajit 
does not come to perfection or bear frait till the second 
spring. In iia youth, it resembles the fall grown plant 
hot is smaller, and the colonr tabes are not formed in the 
' capillary threads of the tofts, which with many of its 
branchlets are decidaous, leaving the plant in its naked 
winter state. With retaming warmth, it aaanmes 
its perfect form, and in Abicb and April bears &ait, 
which ooniiists of nuclei in conceptades, sessile on the 
branches, either clustered or scattered. The spores are 
at the top of jointed threads rising from a sabstaiioe at 
the base of the nuclei. In some species of this genus, 
tetraspores only have been fonnd. 

The Cryplonemiaceee are the moat numeroos and di- 
versified of all the orders of the Bhodosperms. Thirty- 
five genera are widely dispersed tkroughoat the world, 
chiefly in the northern hemisphere ; twenty-four genera 
at least occur on the east coast of North America; 
and fifteen genera have representatives in the British 
seas. This multitude of generic forms is divided into 
two groups of gelatinous stracture, the one having in- 
articulate fronds composed of articulate threads closely 
incorporated, the otiber membruiaceous, formed of 
cells closely incorporated into a foliaceoos expansion. 
Host of these plants have a stratum of cellular tissue, 
interposed between a spongy matter in the interior 
of the frond, ajid the epiderm or external skin, wHch 
for the most part consists of a simple layer of minute 
cells firmly united by t^eir sides, generally forming 
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a mere film ; bat it may be thin and flexible, thick, 
tough, or leathery, acoordLDg to circnmstaiices. 

The FnrceUaria, fa«tigiata (fig. 23 b) ha« an inter- 
mediate layer of cellular tissue between its skin, and a 
pulpy interior. The fixmd is cylindrical, smooth, strong, 
and opaque, repeatedly forked with long narrow forkings. 
The root is fibrous, and the stem short and tapering. 
Masses of spores nestle under the akin and swell out 
the upper forkings, and oblong tetraspores are deejdy 
imbedded in the same. 

In the Dmnontda filiformis the simple undivided stem 
and branches are filled with a watery jelly. 

The stem of the Chylocladia kaliformis is a cylindri- 
cal tube, from four to eighteen inches high, constricted 
at intervals of half an inch or more into long hollow 
joints; branches of the very same conatraction but 
ampler spring &om each constriction either opposite 
to one another or in whorls ; these again haye lesser 
branches, all tapering more or less to each end. The 
plant, which is of a pink colour &ding to greenish 
yellow, is prop^ated by tetra^ipores imbedded in the 
branches, and by transparent conceptacles sessile' on 
the branchlets, enclosing nuclei containing pyramidal 
spores. We neither possess the Constantinea rosa 
marina, nor the C. sitchensis, some of the lai^st 
and finest plaits of the group, both being inhabi- 
tants of high latitudes, but there are some very pretty 
species on the British coasts. They are supposed to 
be annuals. 

The red dulses belong to the foliaceous and gelatinous 
part of this order. The Chondrus crispus, or Irish moss, 
sold aa Carrigeen, is very common on rocky coasts in the 
northern seas. Tt is firom three to eight inches high, and 
exceedingly vaiied in form. The frond is thickish, firm, 
and elastic, with a stratum of -cellular tissue under the 
skin, which is probably much developed, as the plant 
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becomes homy when dried. It is reproduced by te- 
traspores, in large ovaJ groups scattered all over the 
Burface, often prominent on one side only, and, in some 
rare instances, spores in prominent oval conceptacles 
are immersed in the lesser frond divisions. Besides 
these are warts composed of radiating threads, possibly 
antheridia, bat not made out. 

The Ehodymeniacere are sometimes filiform, but for 
tiie most part they are compressed flat cellular fronds, 
spreading mdely from a short delicate stem. They are 
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usually of a blood red, but Rhodymenia palmata, or com- 
mon Scotch dialse, is of a dark purple. The tetraspoi-es 
are variously disposed, and simple or compound globu- 
lar conceptacles containing nuclei are either attached 
externally to the filiform fronds, or partly immersed 
in those that are foliaceous. The spores are produced 
in the joints of moniliform threads within the nuclei, 
which are sometimes divided into two chambers by 
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threade muning tram Trail to wall. Rhabdonia (fig. 26 a) 
belongs to this group. 

The WrangeliaceiB are filiform, many species consist- 
ing of a central thread coated more or less with smaller 
ones, eometimea so disposed as to form a most elegant 
lacework. Each joint of the stem, branches, and branch- 
lets is beset with whorla of short slender forked and 
jointed ramtdi. They have clasters of spores in stalked 
capsules. The spore threads of Wrangelia penicillata 
(fig. 26 c) are surrounded by a whorl of ramuli composed 
of radiating pyriform spores arising from the endochrome 
of terminal cells. 

The Squamarise resemble lichens in spreading them- 
selves in a red cmst over stones and rocks. They hare 
roots below, and warts, on their upper surface, in which 
there are tufts of moniliform spore-bearing threads. ■ 
The tetraspores of Cruoria pellita are shown in fig. 26 D; 
its repeatedly forked filaments taper upwards, ajid the 
tetraspores are formed in the swollen centre cell of the 
filaments. The Peyesonnelia grows on shells and other 
marine objects, and extends from the Mediterranean to 
Ireland, and the east coast of North America. 

The Poljides rotundus (fig. 23 a), representing the 
only genns of the Spongioearpeie, has a dark pnrple 
solid gristly cylindrical stem, repeatedly and regularly 
forked, all being of the same thickness. The tips of 
the last fortinga, which are small and equal, give the 
top of the plant a rounded form. The microscope shows 
that the stem and branches are composed of a central 
column of interlaced threads and radiating cells; it 
shows, moreover, that hyaline nnclei containing a cluster 
of conical spores whose broad bases radiate in all di- 
rections from a centre, as in fig. 23 a, are scattered 
among the articulated threads of oblong irregular spongy 
warts which clasp or embrace the stem and branches. 
The tetraspores are buried in the ends of the last forks. 
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This plant is bo like the Furcelloria &stigiata (fig. 23 b), 
that it affords a remarkable instance of Bimiloritj of 
form and total diversiiy of fractification, not only in 
the spores and their arrangements, hut in the form of 
the tetraspores ; for in the. Polyldes thej are fonned 
by two sections, one yertical and the other horizontal, 
while in the Purcellaria the endochrome ia divided by 
three annular sections, as in fig. 23 e. 

The Gelidinm comenm, common in Britain and 
almost everywhere, representing the gronp Gelidiacete, 
ia opaque, firm, and of a dark purple. The axis with 
its alternate and repeated branches lying all in one 
plane, is composed of coufervoid threads. This plant 
is distinguiBhed by having ita Bpore-casee or nuclei 
divided into two chambers by a fibro-cellular substance ; 
the spores are either attached to this or to a network 
of threads ; these bodies and the tetraspores are lodged 
in the tips of the branchlets. It is one of the most 
variable of all Algee. 

The Sphaerococcoideee comprise some of the most 
common and heantiiul Algfe, remarkable for their bril- 
liant rose and pmple tints. This section consists of 
those red Algie which have their nuclei lodged ia an ex- 
ternal snbglobose conceptacle, the spores being formed 
at the tips of jointed threads rising from a substance 
at the base of the nucleus. A portion of a nucleus of 
Sphserococcus coronopifolius, and a single spore magni- 
fied, is shown at fig. 26 h. The tetraspores are varionalj 
disposed. The fiends in this family are either gristly or 
membranaceous, and totally different from those which 
follow. They often assume a leafy aspect from the 
regularity of the nerves, which sometimes perform 
the functions of a stem when the membraneous 
border' has decayed, and then they give rise in turn 
to new fronds. That happens in some species of 
Nitopbyllum : a very short stem rises from a minute 
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disc, and spreads widely into a flat ribleas expansion, 
more or less deeply slit into broad rounded divisions. 
Wavy nerres from the top of the atem spread through 
the £rondB, which are left hare in winter, and give rise to 
new fronds in spring. The leaves of the Delesseria san- 
guinea, from two to eight indies long and from one to 
six inches broad, are of the richest colour and most 
delicate strnctore, with evenly curled edges, and a firm 
solid stem, with prominent midrib and nerves. In winter 
globose stalked spore conceptacles are borne on the 
skeleton midribs of the summer's leaves from which 
the mai^n has decayed, which thus become the stems 
of the next year's plant. In this plant tetraspores 
in small special stalked leaflets fringe the skeleton 
midribs; in the Nitophylltuns they are either scattered 
in dots over the frond, confined to the centre, or in 
lines round the margin. As regards the internal struc- 
ture of this order, nothing can be more various, but 
they never acquire a truly ariiculate form. The genera 
and species of this group are widely distributed; 
they have many representatives in the Mediterranean.* 
The genus Sphserococcns is confined to Europe, while 
numerous genera are exclusively tenants of the southern 
hemisphere. The Gradlaria lichenoides, the Ceylon 
moss, is celebrated for its gelatinous qualities ; and the 
Gracilaria compressa on our own shores is excellent as 
a pickle or preserve, and very ornamental. One of the 
most beautiful Algie known is the Grinnelia americana, 
which abounds on the eastern coast of North America ; 
fig. 24 b, is a veriical section of its conceptacle, showing 
the mdimentary placenta and spore threads. It dif- 
fers singularly from the Delesseria sanguinea, of which 
it is an exact analogue, in the capsules being scattered 
over the surface of the frond instead of being situated on 

* 'Flora ItalicaCrjpta,' 
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the midrib.* The Delesaeria sauguinea is now known 
aa the Wonnakioldia sanguinea. 

The CoraJlines are florid Algce, which absorb such a 
quantity of carbonate of lime from the Borroimding 
water, that they become rigid, hard, and often stony. 
They are purple or pink when fresh, white and some- 
times brittle when diy, and are propagated by strings of 
spore tiireads rising from the base of the nuclei which are 
enclosed in conceptacles or spore cases, open at the top. 
Some are articulate, composed of closely compacted 
threads, as the Corallina officinalis, a pretty little 
branched and bushy plant, most luxuriant in deep water, 
and particularly abundant in the rocky pools. Its 
urn-shaped spore sacs are attached to the tips or sides 
of the branches ; fig, 24 c is a vertical section of one 
of them magnified, and fJ is a membrane of the. same, 
more highly ma^ified, with impressions of the exter- 
nal cells. The joints of the articulate corallines, which 
are flexible and vary much in length, are either free 
from carbonate of lime, or ornamented with calcareous 
plates ; it is through these open spaces that the plant is 
believed to obtain nourishment. The forms of the co- 
raUines are varied beyond description ; many are mere 
amorphous crusts on stones and sea weeds, increasing 
from the centre outwards as in the lichens, others are 
lobed and branched like real corals. Corallines ascend 
to very high latitudes, but abound most in warm and 
tropical seas : either free, or coating pebbles at vast 
depths, they form the last zone of vegetable life. 

The Laurenciaeese have fronds which are soft and 
thread-like, or solid, fleshy, and inarticulate ; both are 
repeatedly branched. The colour of these plants is 
purple or a dullish red, but they are extremely sensitive 
to the influence of light and air, changing through 
every shade of orange, yellow, or green, according to the 
' Ui. Beikelej'a ' C[7pCi^;amic Botan;.' 
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exposure, and like many other florid Algte they lose 
their colour in fresh water. They are amongst our com- 
monest sea weeds. The Lanrencia pinnatifida is the 
pepper dulse of Scotland, and is also native on the east- 
ern and weatem coasts of North America. Species have 
been found at the Cape of Good Hope, Auatralia, and 
New Zealand. The fructification in this section is quite 
peculiar. They have tetraspores lodged in the branch- 
lets ; and egg-shaped couceptaeles with a terminal pore, 
' enclosing nuclei with pear-shaped spores radiating from 
a fibro-eellular mass at their base. The antheridia, 
which diflfer in the different species, attain a greater 
deg:ree of complication than in other tribes. In Lau- 
rencia tenuisaima they form curious lateral twisted plates 
of a greyish tint, bordered with large cells. The plate 
is occupied by the productive cells of a much smaller 
size, evidently springing from a cellular branched axis. 
In Laurencia pinnatifida instead of a plate there is a 
somewhat hollow cup-shaped disc, funned of dart-like 
vertical groups of pale cells surmounted by two or 
three lar^r oUy-looking saca filled with yellow pig- 
ment. These bodies are sometimes forked, and appear 
to shoot out from the mass. L. dasyphylla presents a 
third modification, the antheridium being a sac, and 
the dart-like groups of eeUa being ejected from the mi- 
nute terminal orifice. The moving particles produced 
in the cells of these three forms, differ a little in shape, 
and as they do not germinate they are believed to be 
sperm atoz Old B, though no cilia have been found on them. 

The Ehodomelaeeai, the last and highest family of 
florid Alga, are, as the name implies, of a rich red brown 
colour. None of the other Shodosperma can vie with 
them in peculiarity or variety of structure. Th« fronds 
may be areolate or reticulate, filiform or variously leafjr, 
articulate or inarticulate. 

Some genera, as for exajnple Dasya^ hav^ alender^ 

TOL. I. B, 
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often elegantly branched threads, while such genera as 
Am&nsia and Odonthalia hare inetead a flat and pinna- 
tifid frond. The latter, which has a very confipicuons 
cellnlar reticulation, is a genus of high latitudes, but is 
common on some parts of the Scotch and Korth American 
coasts. The British seas are rich in many genera of this 
order, and analogous forma occur in the southern hemi- 
sphere, where there are at least twenty-three genera. 
Many are remarkable for their aingnlarity of stractnre : 
the Claudea for example, which is one of the most elegant 
of the Algse, has a cancellated frond and is the ornament 
of warm seas ; the Amansia and Lereillea which a,re dis- 
• tinguished hy the beantifiil reticulation of their fronds 
caxised by lat^ hexagonal cells ; and the Dictyuras, 
in which the net forms a spiral web ronnd the prin- 
cipal stem. Fig. 27 shows a por- 
tion of the network of Dictyurus 
pnrpurascens magnified. All the 
genera of this order possess free 
areolate hollow conceptacles per- 
forated above, and containing 
nuclei, from the base of which 
short tufts of threads arise, each 
bearing a large oborate spore at 
its apex. The tetraspores are ar- 
ranged in series either within the 
fixind, or in distinct pod-like re- 
wg.«. iMrt7,.™p»rp™««.. cepta^es called stichidia. Fig. 
28 shows the Polyzonia cunei- 
folia with its tetraspores arranged in rows in their 
pod-like stichidia, together with the areolated coneep- 
tacle and spores, all highly magnified. The antberidia \ 
differ in form in the different genera. In the Dasya j 
they assume that of pods full of ceUa, in which the 
motile particles are generated ; in the Eytiphlsea tinc- 
toria the antberidia resemble those of the Dasya except 
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in being elliptical, and in the RytiphlBea pinastroides 
they are cellular bodiea, without any investing mem- 
branes, clothed with deHcate hairs. 

The form, of the Rhodosperma, as well aa the limits 
of the species, like those of other Algte, are affected by 
many circninstaDcea known and unknown, such as the 
depth, temperature, saltness, and currents in the water. 
The Uelidimn eomeum raries to such an extent that its 
forms may not only be considered aa distinct species, 
but even as belonging to different genera. The De- 
lesseria alata is 
sometimes desti- 
tute of its mar- 
gin, and then 
its midribs alone 
being left, it has ■ 
the form of the 
Delesseria an- 
gustissima. Se- 
veral species of 
the florid Algte, 
which in their 
natural state 

have the tips of "«■'*■ I'-^J™^"™""^ 

their fronds even and straight, occasionally produce 
hooked and clasping tips. 

Brackish water la often a cause of change. The 
Irish moss, Chondms crispus, when exposed to the 
fresh water of an estuary acqnires great breadth and 
thickness, while at low water mark it is thin and 
has narrow forked branches, and there are many inter- 
mediate forms. The fiTiit rarely varies with theae 
changea ; its disposition and intimate structure, as 
well as that of the frond, are the points of prime Lm- 
portance for the determination of genera and species 
in the Algie. 
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The Melanospekme^, or Melanosperms, are olive- 
green AlgEe, sometimes inclining to brown. They have 
fewer species than the EhodosperniB, but the indivi- 
duals exceed in abundance and in magnitude all the 
other Algse. 

These lai^e Melanospermous AlgEe, which form marine 
forests in both hemispheres, are excessively strong and 
tough on the exterior but of a looser texture within, so 
that the cells of their tissue are of different sizes and 
forms, according to the degree of pressure. The stems and 
branches are more dense than the leaves. This highest 
order, however, has small and delicate Algte united to 
the lajgest by many intermediate forms. The Melano- 
sperms are either moncecious or dicecious, and bear their 
olire-green spores in cases, that is cysts, variously dis- 
posed on the plants. Many have two kinds of zoospores 
differing in nothing but size ; they are produced in 
different organs; in some species both are fertile, in 
others only one, and, in these cases, the other is there- 
fore supposed to be a fertilizing body, but however that 
may be, there are certainly antherozoids in this group 
of Algee, especially in the order FucacetB. 

The Ectoearpete have many representatives on our 
coasts, all of which are tnifts of articulated threads from 
one to eighteen inches long, branched or simple. They 
are generally soft, some so flaccid that they cling to- 
gether, but sometimes they are tirmand stiff. The cysts 
which are attached to these threads have various forms ; 
they are spherical, sihquose (that is, like long pods), or 
of other shapes, according to the species ; but whatever 
form they may assume, they are filled with a dense 
endochrome. Besides these they have active granules 
contained in other distinct organs, M. ITiuret has 
- decided beyond a doubt that the latter are small 
. zoospores, and it is presumed that the endochrome in 
the cysts is resolved into zoospores, but of a different 
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order, a,B in the Ulvas. These two organs are for the 
most part situated on diflferent individuals; in Ecto- 
carpua pusillus (fig. 29 6) they are on the same. The 
different forme of finit carpels are represented magnified 
in fig. 29. 

The Eetocarpese contain little or no gelatine, whereas 
the genera of the group Chordarise have soft gelatinons 
fronds of many forifia, either incrustations, convex lumps, 
or tubers, like the Leathesia so common on our coasts ; 
small plants as the Mesogloias, which have soft slippery 
filiform stems beset with myriads of moniliferous worm- 
like branches; or 
lastly the Chorda 
tilum, a simple 
unbranched slimy 
cylindrical cord, 

varying from a j ^ 

quarter of an mch 
to the thickness 
of a pencil, and 
from one totwenty 
or even forty feet j^ j, FroitoiBotoeMpiH:-^, b. Bpt™™)™™; s, 

in length in deep E. pnamos;;, B. feneBtratm; J, E. faactcnlstoB. 

water. The cord is tubular, divided into chambers 
by transverse partitions, formed of interlaced vertical 
and horizontal articulated threads. It tapers at each 
extremity, and the exterior, which is brown, is clothed 
with pellucid hairs. Vertical spores are immersed 
throughout the whole surtace of the cord, and Dr. 
Harvey says that, mixed with these, there are numerous 
narrow, elliptical, transversely striated cells, which ac- 
cording to M. Thuret produce zoospores. Each plant 
rises solitary from its own httle disc, but as the Chorda 
filum is a social plant, vast assemblies of it cover exten- 
sive areas of sand and mud, and form dense thickets in 
our northern seas. There are bands of it in the North 
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Sea 15 to 20 miles long, and more than 600 feet 
wide i tbere is a sabmarine forest of it in Skapta Bay, 
Orkney; and in paasing through the Bounds of the 
western islands, as between Kerrera and the mainland, 
there are others. The long cords always lean in the 
direction of the tide, and must oscillate between two 
zones of rest, one at the turn of the flood, and another 
at the turn of the ebb. When dried the people use 
them for fishing lines. In the Ghordaria divaricata 
ix)th kinds of spore cysts are external, and give rise to 



In the preceding diviaions of the Melanosperms the 
fronds consist of articulated threads ; in the succeeding 
divisions the fronds are inarticulate. The latter comprise 
foTir very remarkable groups, of which the Dictyotete 
are distinguished by a leathery or membranous frond, 
sometimes cylindrical, but mostly flat, the snr&ce of 
which is reticulated and sprinkled with groups or little 
patches of naked spores or cysts. The endochrome in 
the cysts is sometimes quadripartite, or even divided 
into eight parts. In one of the genera only, anything 
like antheridia have been found. The zoospores pro- 
duced from the quadripartite endochrome are large, of 
a dark colour, and have two lateral cilia, wMle the 
bodies in the filiform much divided antheridia seated 
variously in the tufted threads are far more minute and 
pale, but with similar cilia. This order obtains its 
maximum of development in the tropical and subtropical 
regions ; several species are found in the Mediterranean, 
while a few occur on our coasts, and on those of North 
America.* 

The genus Dictyota begins the zonarioid group, whose 
structure is very curious. Every baud (lacinia) of 
the frond termiaates in a single' cell, by the constant 



• Berkeley's ' Cryptoeaioio Botany,' 
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division of which at the lower side, the other cells 
of the frond are formed, the terminal cell of the frond 
being thns continually pushed onwards. Hence it re- 
sults that the longitudinal lines of superficial cells con- 
verge, thus affording a ready method of ascertaining 
the genus in default of fructification. When a new 
centre of growth ia to be made, that is, when the frond 
is to become forked, the terminal cell divides longitu- 
dinally and then each half-cell grows according to its 
own law. Fig. 30 shows the tip of the frond of the Dio- 
tyota dichotoma magnified; the cells on its surface 
are square, and the 
interior of each has ' 
a spiral structure. 

The Padina Pa- 
vonia, or Peacock's- 
tail laver of our 
southern coast, and 
those of North Ame- 
rica andthe Mediter- 
ranean, is sometimes 
included in the ge- 
nus Zonaria. The spe- 
cies is remarkable Fig. si 
for its wedge-shaped m^- 

fronds, which are """ ' "■"' 

olive green shaded with rust colour, and, when in 
fiTiit, they are striped across with dark concentric zones, 
which are merely lines of spores immersed in the frond 
and seen through its transparent superficial membrane. 
Each zone is ornamented with a fringe of orange-coloured 
hairs. Parallel to, or rather concentric with, the spores, 
is a row of articulated threads, which bear so strong 
a resemblance to the antheridia of the Cutleria that 
a similarity of function is suspected by Mr. Berkeley. 
Bpecies of Zonaria, Padina, and Haliseris, which ia the 
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most highly dcTeloped of the Dictjote^ are most abun- 
dant in tropical and low latitadee, 

The Cutleria multi£da is a small plant not exceeding 
eight inches in length, of an olive green varied with 
rusty tints. The frond is a flat ribless expansion many 
times variously slit in the upper part. It is beantifially 
marked by prominent dot-like tufts of frnctification 
scattered over both sides of the frond, and grows on 
rocks and sheUs in fivm fons to fifteen fathoms water.^ 

The great Laminarife form the principal part of those 
vast submarine forests which encircle the globe in the 
arctic and antarctic oceans. None of these gigantic 
AlgsB are to be met with in low latitndes, but there are 
several smaller species. The Laminaria debilia of the 
Mediterranean is not lAore than five inches high, and 
we have some ribbon-shaped species also of small size. 
Besides, many small individuals of the lai^e species grow 
on our coasts at low water mark or below it ; but the 
largest individuals are only found at depths suited to 
their size, so that the great Laminaria, or tangle forests, 
extend from low water mark to a depth of fifteen 
fathoms. 

The fronds of these Algse are for the moat part leathery 
and of a fibro-cellnlar consistence. The Laminaria bul- . 
bosa is the largest of oru- sea weeds, Mr. Berkeley says 
that individuals are -sometimea formd which are a 
sufficient load for a man to carry. A flat stem, often 
more than a foot long, rises with a twist from a round 
. hoUow bulb a foot in diametei', throwing out numerous 
stout fibrons roots below ; the stem is bordered by a thin 
wavy membrane, whence these plants are commonly 
called aea furbelows. M the top of the atalk there is 
a broad leafy expansion cut into straps or segments, 
twelve or more feet long, and ham one to two feet 
wide. 

' MiB. Gntty'fl 'BritiBh Sea We»dB.' 
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The Laminaria digitata, commonlj called the great 
tangle, oar weed, or sea girdle, has a fibrous root, a 
stem six or more feet long, with a wide expansion at its 
top cut into very long narrow segments. The fronds of 
some Laminarife are deciduous ; the stem increases in 
size year by year, a new frond springing from the apex 
and replacing the old one, which at last separates from 
the point of junction with the new frond, to which it 
is attached till the latter has attained its natural form 
and dimensions. 

The Laminaria saccharins., called the devil's apron on 
our northern coasts, is of a greenish olive when young, . 
brownish when old. It has a fibrous root, a stem several 
feet long, ending in a flat ribless ribbon-like expansion, 
always very much longer than the stem, and terminating 
in a point. The mai^^ of the frond is even, but wavy or 
puckered. 

' The fruit of these three great Laniinariie is imbedded 
here and there in the surface of the frond, thickening it 
and forming cloudy patches." It consists of thick club- 
shaped perpendicular cells in which the endochrome is 
ultimately divided into four parts. This is certainly the 
case in the Laminaria bulbosa, and ako in the Alaria 
Pylaii, a species of which latter genus, the Alaria escu- 
lenta of our own coasts, is a much esteeuLed British 
dulse. 

Abundance of colossal Algie are found in the North 
Pacific, about the Kiirile and Aleutian Islands, and 
along the deeply indented and chan n el- furrowed north- 
western coast of America. The Nereocystis Lutkeana 
forms dense forests in Norfolk Bay, and all about Sitka. 
Its stem resembles whipcord, and is sometimes 300 feet 
long. It is exceedingly slender at the top, where it ter- 
minates in an enormous air-bladder six or seven feet long, 
and about four feet and a half in diametCF at its widest 
• Berkelej'B 'Cryptoeaiiiic Botany.' 
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part, the lower extremity passing into the stem. This 
huge air-Tessel, which is the usual seat of the sea, otter, 
is crowned with a toft of twin leaves mostly rising on 
five stalkB. These leaves, which are membranous and 
lanceolate when joong, and &om one to two feet long 
ajid two inches broad at the centre, are only narked 
with a few fiunt nerves, but they nltimately split length- 
wise, cover a large space, and attain a length of twenty- 
seven or thirty feet, or even more. The growth of the 
Nereocystia must be enormously rapid, since it is an 
auniial, and most therefore develop its whole g^antic 
proportions in one summer.^ Boate cannot pass through 
the floating masaes of this plant> whose stem is used for 
fishing lines, and whose cylindrical air-vessel serves as 
a siphon for pumping water oat of boats. 

The Thalaasiophyllum Clathms is also an inhabitant 
of the Bussian coast of North America, It is about 
six feet high, very bushy and branched, each branch 
bearing a broad leaf at its extremity which unfolds 
spirally, and by this gradual development produces the 
stem with its branches and lateral divisions. A spiral 
border wound round the stem indicates the growth of 
the fiT>nd, which presents a large convex b^nt lamina 
without nerves, or a leaf of which one-half is wanting. 
Knmerous long narrow perforations, arranged in a ra- 
diating form, give it the appearance of a cut &n. 

The Macrocystis pyrifera and the Lamioaria radiata 
are the most remarkable of marine plants, for their 
gigantic size and the extent of their range. They 
are met with on the antarctic coasts two degrees 
nearer the pole than any other vegetable, except the 
DiatomacesB. The stem of the Macrocystis is slender, 
smooth, round, and slimy, rising from a fibrous root, 
like other Laminariee, and bearing at its tip a lanceolate 

• Bectelej'i ' Ccjpt»gamie Butany.' 
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or oblong lanceolate frond. T^ia frond divides at the 
base; the fissures extend upwards so as to form two 
petioles, each of which swells into an oblong or pyriform 
air-vessel. Another fissure is formed in a similar way 
a little above, and so on, till a single frond may at the 
same time have eight or ten fissures, each of which 
will ultimately gain the common apex. Tlie margins 
of the fissures are at first perfectly smooth, but they 
soon become ciliated like the outer edge. The con- 
tinuity with the fibrous base is at last broken, and the 
divisions of the leaves going on indefinitely, the whole 
reaches the length of some hundred feet, forming enor- 
mous floating masses which are wafted by the waves 
hundreds of miles from their origin. Fructification 
only takes place in yoong plants ; consequently in such 
as are still attached to their native rocks. £ven in that 
youthful state, Mr, Darwin mentions that snch is the 
buoyancy of this powerful weed, that there is scarcely 
a loose block of stone on the coasts of Cape Horn that 
is not buoyed up by it.' . The Macrocjstis is native 
on the shores of ^e Atlantic, from Cape Horn to 43° S. 
latitude; but on the Pacific coast, according to Dr. 
Hooker, it extends to the river San Francisco in Cali- 
fornia, and perhaps to Kamschatka. The plant iar epro- 
duced by pyriform cells, full of endochrome, in nearly 
parallel rows imbedded in the fronds. 

The rocky coasts of the Falkland Islands are covered 
with a vast growth of the gigantic Macrocystis mixed 
with forests of the arborescent Lessonia, which forms 
large dichotomous trees with a stem from eight to ten 
feet high and a foot in diameter. The leaves are two 
or three feet long, drooping from the forked branches 
like weeping willows. In the Lessonia nigrescens the 
quadripartite endochrome, ultimately resolved into 

I ' Voyage of Ihe Adveaturer and Beagle,' by Mr. Darwin. 
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sporea, ia contained in thickened clnla-shaped cells spring- 
ing rertically between the surfaces of the frond. 

A transverse section of the stem of many of the 
lai^er sea weeds presents zones, formed period by 
period, corresponding with the development of the 
laminae, roots, and branches. The stem of the Les- 
sonia bears a strong analogy to that of dicotyledons 
in having rings of growth, though there is a great 
difference. As increase in Lessonia takes place by the 
constant division of a flat leaf, the basilar portion of 
which becomes the petiole and ultimately swells into 
a branch, the stems have always a more or less ellip- 
tical form, and their section exhibits an elliptical core. 
This form of the core is not however peculiar, but exists 
in other Algte. It is probable that the Lessoniie, although 
attaining so large a size, are really of rapid growth.' 

The Ecklonia is essentially a southern genus, though 
one species ascends to Spain and the Canaries, The 
frond ia pinnatifid, the segments arising from the evo- 
lution of marginal teeth. The stem of the Ecklonia 
buccinalis, which is three or four inches thick and 
strongly inflated above, exhibits rings of growth with 
an orbicular central pith. 

The group of the FncaceBE exhibits the highest stmc- 
ture of all the olive-green Algie, and forms a large portion 
of the sea weeds on oar coasts, but they abound more in 
individuals than in the number of genera and species. A 
few have cylindrical stems and branches swelling out at 
intervals into large oblong inflated air-vessels, which 
gives them buoyancy in the water. The rest have a 
flat, ribbon-like stem, and for the mostpartdichotomoua 
branches with a decided midrib, but no air-vessels, 
because they chiefly grow at half-tide level, and are ex- 
posed twice every twenty-four hours. The most common 
of our fuci, the Fucus veaiculosus, or bladder-wrack, has 

' Berkele/B ' Crjptogioaic BoUdj.' 
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a midrib with air-vesaels, generally in pairs on each 
side of it, formed by the inflation of the frond ; these 
vesselB, however, are frequently wanting, for it is the 
most variable in form and moat widely spread of the 
Fuci. The frnctifieation of this group is contained in 
large clavate receptacles or expansions of an orange or 
greenish yellow colour situated at the extremities or 
borders of the branches. 

MM. Thuret and Decaisne discovered, by microscopic 
investigation, that the fuci have a truly sexual finctifi- 
cation, consisting of male and female cells inclosed in 
these receptacles. In the common Tucus vesiculosus it 
vras found that the male and female cells are either in 
different individuals, or in different conceptacles on the 
same individual; whilst in .the rucus platyearpns, both 
the male and female cells were found to be contained 
in a globular cavity enclosed in the flattened receptacles 
which grow at the extremities of the branches. The 
cavity is lined with jointed, hair-like filaments formed 
of cells, some of which are so long as to project through 
a pore on the surface of the receptacle in a spreading 
brush (see fig. 31, where the whole is highly magnified). 
Towards maturity, the eeUa of some of these filaments 
assume an ovoid form ; the white viscous, granular 
matter in their interior acquires an orange hue, and is 
divided into a multitude of hyaline particles, each having 
an orange spot and two cUia of unequal lengths, which 
enable these spermatozoids to swim with great vivacity 
in the water as soon as they are set free by the rupture 
of the cell in which they are inclosed. Besides these, 
dark olive-green female cells, of a large pyriform shape, 
are fixed to the wUUs of the same cavity by very short 
stems ; their contents spontaneously divide Lato eight 
spore cells, never more ; each contains a colourless 
viscous liquid, which is mixed with protein and yellow- 
green matter, and is inclosed in a double coat. 'The 
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coats are united at the base, and wlien the spores are ready 
for dispersion, the inner coat hursts through the apex of 
the outer one, dragging with it a portion of the latter in 
the form of a httle peduncle. The immediate covering of 
the spores at leng^ hursts, and they are set free.' * In 



ng. 31. Tertlcul wctioD nf re«ptact« ot Fdgik pUjtaitnif. 

Pucus serratus, vesiculatus, and nodosus, swarms of 
spermatozoids are produced, but M. Thtwet has proved 
by experiment that they never come to anything of 
themselveB, and the unfertilized spores perish. 

When a fertilized spore begins to grow, it assumes a 
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pear shape, and sends oat firora its narrow end filaments 
or footstalks containing solid yellow grains at their ex- 
tremities, where a hook or claw is formed by which it 
fixes itself to rocks or stones. The spore then dividesitself 
into four eqnaJ cells of a brown colour, and by the con- 
tinued subdivision of these into four, the plant increaaes 
in size, and assnmes a form corresponding to the genus 
and species of the spore. Dr. Carpenter mentions that in 
the Fucaceee there is also a multiplication by zoospores. 
These bodies are produced within certain of the cells 
that form the superficial layer of the frond, and swim 
about freely for a time in iib.e water after their emission, 
until they fix themaelres and begin to grow ; but these 
are merely gemmee. 

All the Pucaceee are tough leathery plants. This is 
even cha^cteristic of the genus Cystoseira, various 
species of which may be seen on our coa«ts at low water 
mark, or in the tide pools. They are little shrub-like and 
somewhat thorny plants, not more than three feet high, 
with a cylindrical stem and many branches, near the 
extremities of which there are inflated air-vessels, some- 
times two or three together; in some species they are 
lower down. Long spiny conceptacles are sitnated at 
the tips of the branches, but the endochrome does not 
divide in the germ cells aa it does in the Fuci, so that 
each cell produces bnt one spore. 

' Throughout all latitudes the two divisions of Fuca- 
cese — Fucoideffl and Cystoseirese, form the prevailing 
marinevegetationto which the name of sea-weed is com- 
monly applied, and the different genera so arrange them- 
selves aa to present, with a few exceptions, a most, harmo- 
nious assemblage.' ' None of these approach the tropics ; 
the Facoidece abound towards the poles, and there attain 
their greatest bulk, diminishing rapidly towards the 
equator, and ceasing some degrees from the line itself; 
while the immense genus Sargassam finds its maximum 
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in lower latitudes and under the equator itself.' In the 
opposite cold and frigid zones the waters are inhabited 
by certain genera of Fucoideas, which are in a great 
measure representatives of one another.'* The huge 
D'TJrvillBea and the Sarcophycus in the Antarctic Ocean 
represent the Himanthalia and Fucas proper in the 
north, and the Cystoseirese and Halidrys of the northern 
seas are represented by the BloBsevillea and Scytothaha 
in the southern.' 

The frond of the Himanthalia lorea is a knob about 
an inch high, somewhat like a small mushroom ; by 
degrees the top of the knob sinks in, and the frond 
becomes cup-shaped. In the second year of growth it 
throws out from its centre strap-shaped reeeptaclea from 
two bo three feet long and the sixth of an inch wide ; 
they are slimy, forked, and entirely covered Vith trnit. 
The true frond sometimes becomes hollow and swells 
into a bladder. This singular plant, which grows 
on our coasts, extends from Norway to Spain. In 
the D'XJrvillsea, its representative in the southern 
hemisphere, the frond and receptacle are united, for the 
plant, which is of lai^ dimensions, ha« dichotomous 
fronds ten feet long, and an inch or more in breadth. 
Their surface is ornamented with large cavities like a 
honeycomb, and the fruit imbedded within them con- 
sists of antheridia and club-shaped germ cells vrith four 
spores in each. These plants form a lai^ portion of the 
wrack and also of the living Algse which surround the 
Falkland Islands and Cape Horn ; and they extend to 
Western Chili, where the poorer class make a sweet 
mucilaginous soup of them. The Sarcophycus potato- 
rum, the only species of its order, is nearly allied to the 
D'TJrvillBea by the structure of its fruit, and is so named 
from pieces of its fit)nd being used to carry water. Many 
other olive-green Algae are peculiar to the southern 
* Hooker's ' Flora Aatawtiea.' 
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hemisphere — among them the Hormoseira, in which 
the &ODd, at first even and filiform, iDecomes inflated 30 aa 
to produce moniliform chains of vesicles, parts of which 
are at length rough with the apertures of the concep- 
tacles ; this plant has bladder-liie air-veasela formed by 
swollen partfl of the frond, like many of our FucaceBB. 

Those genera which have distinct Cleans containing 
air, as the Sargasamn, of which there are numerous 
species, are either of low latitudes or trtipical, but are 
sometimes drifted by currents to the extra-tropical 
shores. The Sargassum vulgare, however, grows on the 
rocks in the Mediterranean. The whole plant is of a 
translucent reddish brown; the stem has alternate 
branches, bearing lanceolate serrated leaves with a 
midrib, and generally dotted with dark pores. The air- 
vessels are small translucent round balls about the size 
of a currant, borne on flat stalks in the axils of the 
branches, and the spores are in conceptacles borne on the 
branchlets just above the air-vessel. In one variety of 
this most variable plant, the Uva di mare, the main 
stem ends in a loose bunch of these little air-balls. 

The Sargassum bacciferum is often found in the 
Mediterranean, but only as a wanderer drifted in from 
the Atlantic, where masses of it, like floating meadows, 
occupy an area west of the Azores equal in extent to that 
of France, which has never changed its position since 
the time of Columbus, on account of the surrounding 
currents. Fields of it cover the seas near the Bahama 
Islands, and another permanent area of Sargassum of 
great extent occurs in the South Pacific. The Sargassum 
bacciferum is of a pale translucent olive colour, having 
branched stems, with lanceolate, midribbed, and serrated 
leaves, destitute of pores, and little stalked air-balls in 
the azUs of the branches. The same individual con- 
tinually produces new branches and leaves, and thus 
multipUes its species, but it never produces &uit ; conse- 

TOL. I. B 
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qnently its liabits exactiy resemble tliose of the Macro- 
cjstis, and as that plant becomes detached and floats 
after fructification, it is supposed that the Sai^assnm 
bacciferuia may grow on rocka at the bottom of the 
Atlantic, between the parallels of forty degrees north 
and Bonth of the eqoator, and when detached after 
fructification that it ia uniformly drifted to particular 
spots which neyer vary. ' Multiplication is so rapid in 
the floating beds of the Sargaasiun and Macrocystis, as 
to render fruit needless ; and even the common Fncus 
vesicnloBus occurs in the Mediterranean under a peculiar 
form consisting entirely of specimens derived from sea 
borne weed carried in by the current which sets in 
towards the Mediterranean from the Atlantic.'* 

Kelp, the ashes of sea weeds, is the commercial source 
of iodine. Algie growing in deep water contain most of 
that substance ; consequently the kelp made at Guernsey, 
consisting chiefly of the ashes of Laminaria digitata, is 
richer in iodine than that made elsewhere. 

Marine vegetation varies both horizontally and ver- 
tically with the depth, and it seems to be a general law 
throughout the ocean, that the light of the aun and ve- 
getation cease together. It consequently depends upon 
the power of the aun, and the transparency of the water ; 
so that dififerent kinds of aea weeds affect different depths, 
where the weight of the water, and the quantity of Ught 
and heat, suit them best. One great marine zone lies be- 
tween high and low water marks, and varies in species 
with the nature of the coasts, but exhibits similar phie- 
nomena throughout the northern hemisphere. In the 
British seas this zone does not extend deeper than thirty 
fathoms, but it is divided into two distinct provinces, 
one to the south and another to the north. The former 
includes the southern and eastern coaats of England, 
the southern and western coasts of Ireland, and bolii 
* Berkslej's ' CrfpUgunic BolAnj.' 
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the Channels ; while the northern flora, is confined to 
the Scottish seaa, and the B:djacent coasts of England and 
Ireland. The second British zone begins at low water 
mark, and extends below it to a depth of from seven to 
iiiteen fathoms. It contains the great tangle sea weeds 
or marine forests mixed with faci, and ia the abode of a 
host of animals. A coral-like sea weed is the last plant 
of this zone and the lowest in these seas, where it does 
not extend below the depth of sixty fathoms; but in the 
Mediterranean it is found at seventy or eighty fathoms, 
and is the lowest plant in that sea. The same law 
prevails in the Bay of Biscay, where one set of sea weeds 
is never found, lower than twenty feet below the surface, 
another only in the zone between five and thirty feet^ 
another between fifteen and thirty-five feet. In these two 
last zones they are most numerous ; at a greater depth 
the kinds continue to vary, but their numbers decrease. 
The distribution in the ^gean sea was found by Pro- 
fessor £. Forbes to be perfectly similar, only that 
the vegetation is different and extends to a greater 
depth in the Mediterranean than in more northern 
seas. He also observed that sea vreeds growing near the 
Burface are more limited In their distribution than those 
that grow lower down, and that with regard to vege- 
tation, depth corresponds with latitude, as height does 
on land. Thus the flora at great depths in warm seas 
is represented bj kindred forms in higher latitudes. 
There is every reason to believe that the same laws of 
distribution prevail not only throughout the ocean, but 
in every sea. 
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Thb Fnngi are enormonsly numerouH. No leaa than 
2,000 of the higheat and most conapicnoua of these 
plants have been figured ; manj more hare been de- 
scribed ; multitudes of those inhabiting the torrid zone 
are nnknown ; and the microscopic and pu'asitic trib^ 
are innumerable. Though with a few exceptions en- 
tirely formed of cellular tissue, the fungi resemble ani- 
mals in respiration and chemical constitution. They 
contain more azote than any other of the Cryptogamia, 
and obtain it chiefly from their food, which consista of 
animal and TCgetable substances alive, dead, or decom- 
posed. They inhale oxygen, and exhale carbonic acid 
gas, so that they never form tme chlorophyll. No 
plants are more dependent on heat and nLoieture; 
many perform all the fanctions of life and reproduction 
independently of light, preferring dark and shady 
places to sonshine. 

The Fungi form two principal groups, distinguished 
by their mode of iructification. In the higher group, 
§p<ynfen, the fungus produces naked spores either 
single or compound, by means of which it may be 
multiplied. In the lower group, Sporidiiferi, the fimc- 
tification consists of sporidia, enclosed in a distinct 
sac. The Sporiferi include the following orders, 
Hymenomycetes, Gasteromycetes, Coniomycetes, and 
Hyphomycet«8. The Sporidiiferi include the Ascomy- 
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cetes and the Physomycetes. Tliese varioas groups we 
may now proceed to examine. 

The moat important family of Fmigi is, without ques- 
tion, that of the HTMENOMTCBTEa, the Bpecies of which 
far excel all others in their richness of colouring, and 
beauty of form. In this group the hymenium is free 
and mostly exposed. It compriaes six orders, of which 
the Agaricini hold th6 first place. The genus Agaricus 
alone comprises 1,000 distinct species, which assume EiS 
many different forms and colours, with only alight mo- 
difications of suhstance, and it, surpasses in number of 
epeciea all the other generic groups known. 

The A^;arictis campestris, or common mushroom, is a 
type of that vast group ; it consists of two distinct parts, 
the nutritive and reprodactive. The nutritiye part a 
the mycelium or mushroom spawn of gardeners, which 
resembles a mass of white spider's threads mixed in 
inextricable confusion, and carries on for a time all the 
functions of the plant. Mycelia may exist for years 
without bearing the reproductive part, but fruit never 
can be produced without spawn. The mushroom itself^ 
which springs from the spawn, is the fruit-bearing part, 
in which the spores are formed and ripened. It is dis- 
tinguished by a kind of hat or bonnet called the pilenaj 
supported by a stem. The pileus is lined by a number 
of gill-shaped plates or lamellas radiating from a com- 
mon centre ; they are the reproductive organs in which 
the spores are produced by free cell formation, a process 
always preceded by a concentration of the matter within 
the parent cell, which is then divided into as many 
nuclei as there are to be spores. In the higher fungi, 
the number of spores thus formed is definite ; in the 
Agarics they are in groups of four placed at the ex- 
tremity of a stem, springing from the summits of these 
reproductive gills. Most of the Agarics rise from the 
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gronnd without any cover ; the pileos or cap maj show 
every variety from a emooth polished surface to hairs or 
shaggy scales, but some of the more highly organized 
have a general wrapper or volva, which encloses the 
whole plant, and bursting at last, it leaves some traces 
behind. In others, the pilens is at first clothed witli 
fibres, which vanish or leave traces on its margin form- 
ing a veil or curtain. Some have a membrane attached 
to the stem, either connected wiiii the volva, pr spread 
under the gills when young, and, when more or less per- 
sistent, it is called a ring. 

The spawn, which is the earliest product of the spore, 
hsfi a great variety of forms. Sometimes it is filamentous, 
sometimes tubular, creeping extensively, or concentrated 
in a felted mass, sparingly developed, or produced in 
abundance. Besides, it is developed in a great variety 
of situations often difficult to detect. The fructification 
ia alone evident, under innumerable forms, which are as 
rapid in their growth as they are for the most part 
ephemeral in tbeir duration. Some species have been 
Imown to acquire several square inches of surface in a 
single night ; the plant, however, is often far advanced 
before it appears above ground. Some Agarics grow 
most readily after thunder storms and abundant rains ; 
certain species are always single ; others grow in dense 
aggregations ; while in several species there is a tendency 
to assume a circular arrangement, and that not merely 
when the spawn is perennial, but when the whole exist- 
ence of the fungus is confined to a few days or weeks. 

A maas of spawn is not always produced by a single 
spore, but by a collection of spores, from whence it 
spreads in every direction, and forms a common belt. 
In the Agaricus arvensis, Marasmius Oreades, Ac, it 
spreads in a circle and bears fruit; and, as it continues 
to spread, the same process takes plaee at each cir- 
cumference. In this way are formed the Fairy Bings 
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BO frequently seen in pasture lands. The fairy rings are 
Bometimes of Tery ancient date, and attain enormous 
dimensions, so as to be distinctly visible on the side of 
a hill from a considerable distance. It is believed that 
they originate from a single fungus, whose growth ren- 
ders the soil immediately beneath unfit for its reproduc- 
tion. The spawn, however, spreads all around, and in 
the second year produces a crop, whose spawn spreads 
outwards again, for the soil behind forbids its return in 
the opposite direction. Thus the circle is continually 
increaaed, and extends indefinitely till some foreign 
cause destroys it. The manure arising from the dead 
fungi of the former years makes the grass vigorous 
around, bo aa to render the circle visible even when, 
there is no external appearance of the fungus ; and the 
contrast 19 often the stronger from that immediately 
behind it being killed by the old spawn. This mode of 
growth is far more common than it is supposed to be. 
,. The depth to which spawn penetrates and the rapidity 
of its growth even in the hardest timber if exposed to 
damp is quite astonishing. Instances occur in which 
the spawn of dry rot not only enters wood, but pene- 
trates solid structures of brick. It overcomes an im- 
mense resistnnce. 

The genera of the AgaricLni differ in substance ; some 
are almost ligneous, others leathery or tough, occasion- 
ally they are deficate and deliquescent, and although 
most of them are entirely formed of cellular tissue, 
the Lactarii and Ku^ulse form remarkable exceptions in 
having laticiferous vessels mixed with their cellular 
structure. These vessels exist in all parts of the plants, 
especially in the gills, where they give out the liquid on 
the slightest touch. In the Russulie it ia watery ; but in 
the Lactarii, in which it is either mild or acrid, accord- 
ing to the species, it is also of different colours, which 
sometimes change their tint upon exposure to the air. 
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probablj from ozone. In all ftmgi there is a small 
amomit of poiBonons matter, and the quantity in an; 
given q>eciea is eztremelj uncertain, bo that the same 
fnn^ns which may be eaten with safety in one country, 
is deleterious in another. 

In the dark coal mines at Dresden, Imninona Ftmgi 
cover the roof and pillars with the most dazzling phos- 
phorescent light, which increases with the temperature 
of the mine. Agaricus Gardneri, a species parasitic on 
the Pintado palm in Brazil, is highly luminous ; and 
the Agaricus olearius in the south of France also pos- 
sesses that rare quality. The gills under the pileuB shine 
as brightly as a glow-worm, in the dark crevices of the 
olive sterna in November and December. M. Tulasne 
found that the light waa extinguished in vacuo or non- 
respirable gases, whence he concludes that it is due to 
a slow combustion without heat, arising from a chemicaJ 
combination of the oxygen of the atmosphere, inhaled 
by the fungus, with a substance peculiar to the plant. 

In a few Agarics the cells are so connected by veins 
or lateral branches, that they assume the character of 
pores, aa in the Chantarelle, a sweet-scented lemon- 
coloured 'fungus, whose giUs pass into mere veins, and 
its inferior fiTiit-bearing surface is all but even and 
uniform, so that it fftrms a connection between the 
Agarics and the Polyporei, a most extensive order of the 
h^her fungi, essentially distinguished by having a mul- 
titude of pores in the smooth under-snrface of the pUens, 
instead of gills. The pores are generally small ; in some 
species they are hexagonal, and so large that they look 
like a honeycomb. In all, they are the mouths of cel- 
lular tubes, packed closely together side by side, or more 
closely connected, sometimes easily separated, sometimes 
inseparable. They constitute the fructiferous surface 
or hymenium of the fungus, and contain the spores. 
This structure gives the pilous a thick heavy appear^ 
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ance, an3 a vast variety of charactera ; besides, the anb- 
stance itself varies in density and colour. The stem 
also may be long or short, sometimes Tmnting alto- 
gether, when the pileus or cap is attached to the surface 
on which the fungus is growing. The growth of indi- 
vidual fungi, whether Polyporei or Agarics, is centri- 
fugal, that is, they spread from the centre of the pilena, 
as in the Polyporus fraxineus, which involves every 
stick and blade of grass it meets with as it increases 
in diameter, and continues to increase for years, till it 
is occasionally a yard across. 

The fructiferous surface in the higher fungi is essen- 
tially turned away from the light, yet, although in 
many of the lower Agarics it is uppermost and exposed, 
such is the tendency to produce tie fructification on 
tJie lower side, especially in the Polyporei, that if the 
position of the plant be reversed the hymenimn or 
fructiferous surface is gradually obliterated and a new 
one is formed on the other side. 

The Polyporei abound in the tropical forests, but 
species are found in all latitudes. The higher fungi are 
more or less plentiful in forests everywhere, and every 
genus of trees seems to have one or more species of 
fungus peculiar to itself. The Boleti, a genua of the 
Polyporei, which are thick fleshy fungi of various forms, 
and for the most part brilliantly coloured, grow under 
trees in the temperate zones, sometimes in conspicuous 
circles. When a slice of the Boletus luridus, cyanea- 
cens, or other species ia exposed to the air, the white 
fleshy part acquires a blue tint in consequence of the 
action of ozone upon the acetate of aniline, which was 
ascertained by Dr. Phipson to be a constituent of 
these fungi. According to M. Dutrochet more heat ia 
evolved by the Boletus seneus than by any other vege- 
table except the Arum. 

The Polyporei destroy decaying trees and timber. 
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ULd tlio Memliaa lacrjmana or common house fangua, 
attacks and indttces the decaj of timber previouslf 
Bomid. The cap is large, fleahy, spongy and moiat, but 
delicate and velvety on the under-side, with wide poroua 
dentate folds. The plant is yellow with a white woolly 
margin. It grows in a circle, and its mycelium attracts 
moisture from the atmosphere, which falls down in drops 
from the pileuB. The decay of wood induced by the at- 
tacks of this mischievous fungus, is what is called dry rot. 

The four principal sub-orders of the Hymenomycetes, 
or highest fungi, have a cap or pileus, and an inferior 
fructiferous surface characterized by gills, pores, or 
tubercles, and are connected by intermediate species ; 
bat the other two sub-orders are quite different. The 
Clavariei are club-ehaped, upright, branching fungi, 
with the fructification surrounding th^ uppermost ex- 
tremity of some of the stems. The finest species grow 
in the Swiss forests where they form an article of food ; 
some are edible in Britain, but of smaller size. 

The Tremellini consists of plants forming a gelatinous 
mass of a bright orange, purple, or dark brown colour, 
which may be seen on rotten sticks in hedges, and in 
enormous manses resembling the convolutioiM of an 
animal's brain on the stumps of dead trees, or at the base 
of living ones. They are mostly plants of temperate 
climates, but the Exidia Auricula JudsB, or Jew's ear, 
is universal. All fungi have a myceliiom, but in this 
order it is not apparent. The structure of the fruit, 
aa determined by the microscopic observations of Mr. 
Berkeley and of M. Tulaane, is imusual. The fructiferous 
part is very extensive, being uppermost and spread over 
the surlace of the gelatinous niass, so as to follow all its 
inequalities. Threads rise from this fructiferous surface 
bearing on their extremities globular cells exhibiting 
a concentration of coloured matter generally divided 
into four lobes, and from the upper surface of these 
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globular bodies, a number of flexuous tlireada spring, 
carrying on their tips cyiabiform spores.* 

In the preceding family (Hymenomycetes) the fruit- 
bearing surface has free access to the air, but in the 
group of the Gasteeomycetbs, which consists of five or 
six sub-orders, it has neither access to air or Ught till the 
fruit is ripe, for the fructification is enclosed in a rind 
of one or two coats, and springs without a stem from 
a gelatinous thready, or cellular mycelium. The most 
important group, Trichogastres, includes the puff- 
balls, which grow on the ground. Of these the Lyco- 
perdon, found everywhere on pasture grounds and 
meadows, ia a familiar instance. When young it has 
a milk-white coat filled with closely packed cells, 
some of which bear naked spores set upon spicules. 
When mature, the whole of the interior vanishes, 
leaving nothing but a mass of threads and fruit; the 
coat becomes brown, bursts open at the top, and gives 
vent to a cloud of microscopic spores like the fijiest 
dust. In general the ball is sessile, or it has merely 
the rudiment of a stem. The Lycoperdon gigan- 
teum, an exceedingly large species, is a native of 
a warm climate. The tops of some of the branched 
threads of its hymenium swell into pear-shaped cells 
surmounted by short spicules ending in spores ; when 
yoong it is edible, when dry it is used for tinder and as a 
styptic, and when ignited its fumes possess a property 
similar to that of chloroform. The Batarrea forms a 
contrast to the common puff-balls, being mounted on a 
stem sometimes a foot and a half high. It has several 
coats enclosing a thick gelatinous substance in which 
the threads carrying the spores are distinctly spiral and 
closely twisted. 

The sub-order Hypogsei is subterranean, as the name 
• Berkrfoj'B '.Introduction to Ccyptogamie Botany,' 
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implieB. The exterior coat of these fun^ is ineeparable 
from the internal matter, which is for the most part 
fleshy. In some species it is dry, in others it abounds 
in milky juice ; but in all the fruit is formed in hollowa 
excavated in the interior mass. In some species these 
cavities are traversed by threads, and in many species 
the spores accamnlate in such multitudes within the 
cavities, as to male it certain that the spicules, on 
which the spores are borne, produce successive crops. 
They are set free by the rupture of the rind. A species 
of the genus Melanogaster, abundant in the south of 
England, is edible and sold ae the red truffle of Bath ; 
but it ie far inferior to the real truffle. 

The order Phalloidei has a. club-shaped or globose 
head, composed in the interior of large cells mixed with 
fruit-bearing cavities. This head has a coat consisting 
of a jelly inclosed between two heterogeneous strata. 
The whole interior of the fungus deliquesces, changes 
to a mucilage, and drips out of the exterior coat in drops 
dark with microscopic spores. The colour of these 
fungi is often beauti^l, but their smell is most loath- 
some, tainting the air to a considerable distance ; je t the 
gelatinous volva of more than one species — an Ileodic- 
tyon — ie eaten by the New Zealanders under the name 
of thimder dirt, and Phallus Mokusin is an article, of 
food in China. 

Certain species of these ftmgi have a rudimentary 
stem in their early stages, but it becomes full of deep 
pits or cavities and suddenly acquires an enormous 
development when the plant approaches maturity. The 
cavities are at first strongly compressed, but as the stem 
increases, they acquire a rounder form, till at length 
their vertical tendency is so strong that the coat or 
volva of the fungus is ruptured, which could only be 
effected by a very strong force. Moreover, the stem is 
fixed to the base by so small a point that the plant 
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could not remain erect were it not for the tubes of the 
Tolva which coutract on the stem and act as a snstain- 
ing forQe. Thus these very revolting fragile plants 
a&brd a very striking instance of mechanical power ex- 
erted by vegetable matter. 

The Myxogastres are an anomalous group of fungi 
which often appear as black or coloured spots on dead 
leaves and twigs, Sometimes their mycelium or spawn 
is large and conspicuous, as that of the £eticiilaria 
maxima, which overruns cucumber beds, choking up the 
breathing pores, and killing the plants. Species of these 
fdngi are found upon mineral and vegetable substances 
dead aud alive, and the same species grows upon plants 
of very different affinities, so that they depend upon the 
atmosphere for their nourishment, and not on their 
matrix. Like the puff-balls they end their lives in 
myriads of microscopic- dust spores, but they begin it as 
a gelatinous mass, sometimes sparkling as a gem, bril- 
liant with the metallic tints of gold, silver, steel, or 
copper. 

The gelatinous or creamy mucilage of which these 
fiingi consist, forms a mycelium which is either diffuse, 
or creeps over the matrix on which it grows in anasto- 
mosing filaments Uke a network, or it is arranged 
without any definite order. This spawn gives rise to 
many bodies having an envelope of one or more concen- 
tric membranes, technically called a peridium, enclosing 
a gelatinous fertile substance which, when mature, be- 
comes a mass of scales or threads mixed with spores ; the 
spores are mostly attached to short threads singly or in 
groups, sometimes surrounded by a firm coat or cyst. 
These bodies are either sessile on the mycelium or 
stalked, and are either free or confluent. In their soft 
state the tissues are so delicate that they exhibit no 
structure, but just as they are passing from the pu£^ 
to the dry dusty state there are indications of it. 
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It would be tedioua to describe the variety of forma 
asBomed by the fruit-bearing bodies in the different 
genera of these fungi, or the manner in which they are 
ruptured to give egress to the spores, which differ in 
colour according to the species, though they are for the 
most part red. The forme of the chaffy scales and 
threads are equally diversified ; in the species of Trichia, 
the threads contain one or more spiral filaments, a form 
peculiar to the vegetable kingdom. 

Botanists are now generally of opinion that the 
Myxogastres are vegetables, although the singular 
Amceba^like motions some of them exhibit, and the 
natm^ of the motile bodies they produce, seemed to 
assign them a place in the animal kingdom ; indeed, 
even now little is known of the reproduction and final 
life-history of these singular fungi. 

Motions precisely similar to those of the Amoebfe, the 
lowest class of animal existences, were observed by MM , 
HofEmann and Tulasne, and more especially by M. de 
Bary,' in the .^Ithalium septicnm. It is a yellow pulpy 
mass, produced- upon a spawn or mycelium consisting 
of semi-fiuid gelatinous anastomosing filaments, often 
widely spread through the moist tan in hothouses. 

M. de Bary describes the filaments of the mycelium 
as full of a multitude of small colourless corpuscles 
mixed with large yellow ones ; moreover the branches 
of this mucous network are described as continually 
changing their form, in a manner closely resembling 
the pseudopodia of the animal Amoeba. They push out 
new branchesj others are withdrawn, and the whole 
mycelium frequently advances with a creeping motion 
of translation. The yellow pulpy mass produced by 
the mycelium is entirely composed of similarly con- 

' ' Dea Mjiomjcetes,' pnr M. Antoine de Barj ; et M^moires par MUf . 
ToUBue et HermBaa Hoffinan, 'Aunalea des Sciences NstuiaUes,' Ima 
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Btituted soft filaments about the thicknesB of a bristle 
closely interlaced. They anastomose in all directions, " 
in long or short meshes, and their upper free ex- 
tremities form groups of projections which bristle the 
exterior surface of the pulpy mass. 

- When that mass is about to form spores, all the 
asperities on its surface are withdrawn and replaced 
by a bright yellow network of irregularly interlaced 
filaments, which constitutes an envelope to the interior 
spore-forming part, consisting of a white central 
liquid or plasma containing an innumerable multitude 
of colourless granules. Both of these parts are formed 
at the expense of the filaments which are decomposed, 
the yellow graniiles are absorbed in the envelope, while 
the eolouriess granules retire with the gelatinous 
matter towards the centre to constitute the plasma, 
which is the fruit-producing part. Transparent glo^ 
bular cells containing nuclei are generated simul- 
taneously in every point of the plasma, round each of 
which a portion of the granular matter is consolidated ; 
it takes a dark purple colour and constitutes a spore, 
myriads of which, fine aa dust, are thus generated. 
The whole of the plasma is consumed in the spores, 
except a very small quantity, which forms the threads 
found mixed with the spore dust. According to M. de 
Bary the complete development of the -31thalium, from 
the instant it appears above the tan in a hothouse 
of high temperature to the maturity of the spores, ' 
is accomplished in -about fifteen hours. The rapidity 
of growth of this fungus is therefore astonishing. Mr. 
Berkeley mentions that a ma^s of it two feet long, formed 
of many confluent individuals, was formed upon a piece 
of iron that had been red-hot twelve hours before — a 
proof among many others of the meteoric nature of 
these fungi, the atmosphere affording them a sufficient 
supply of food. 
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The motionB of the plastic matter contained within 
the duBt-hke spores of the ^thaliuin septicuiQ exhibit 
amoeban motions of the same character as its mjceliom. 
For when M. de Bary placed ripe eporea of that fimgns 
in water, their skin burst open and the plastic granular 
matter was set free under the form of a coherent glo- 
bular mass without any exterior membrane. These 
globular corpuscles exhibited amoeba-like changes of 
form; processes were pushed out, and then drawn 
in, tin at last they assumed an elongated cylindrical 
shape round at one end, prolonged at the anterior end 
into a long cilium with which they turned convulsively 
round their axis. At the same time vacnoles were 
frequently seen to expand and contract alternately 
in the round extremity. TJltinlately these bodies lost 
their middle, and at last were divided into two equal 
parts, each <A which went through the same changes 
as the primary globule, and at length assumed the 
ciliated active form. Besides these active bodies, there 
were others which never acquired cilia. The motile 
bodies were also discovered in other species of these 
ftingi by M. Hofiinann ; there can be no doubt that 
they are either zoospores, or of the same nature as the 
eel-shaped motile bodies in some of the Algse ; possibly 
the bodies which never acquire cilia may be germ cells. 
There is still much obscoriiy with regard to the 
Myxogastres, inasmuch as the origin of their mycelium 
is unknown, whilst in all other fangi mycelium or spawn 
are produced by the germination of the spores. The 
spiral vessels found in the threads of the Trichia prove 
that the members of this singular family are truly 
vegetables. Professor Fries places the geographical 
maximum or centre in the temperate zone, but different 
species are found from New Zealand to high northern 
latitudes. 

The Nidulariacei constitate a beautiful order of this 
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family of ftmgi. The plants are exactly like a bird's nest 
with egga, sometimes with b. stem, sometimes without. 
At first the nest or cup has a cover consisting of several. 
coats, which either burst open with a stellate or irre- 
gular figure, or by the separation of a little lid ; then 
the hollow of the cup or nest is exposed, and at the 
bottom are seen one or more sporangia, that is spore 
cases, often immersed in jelly and either free or fixed 
to the nest l^ an elastic string. The spore-coats at 
first contain a compact circular mass, but a cavity is 
afterwards formed in the centre, and the cells which ter- 
minate in the walls of the cavity bear spores on their tips. 
When ripe the spore cases are ejected by elastic power. 
The force with which the sporangium of the species of 
Sphserobolus is ejected, far exceeds in proportion the 
force with which a shell is projected from a large 
mortar; this fungus sometimes grows in damp hot- 
houses.* Many Nidularise are widely spread, but they 
thrive best in warm climates. 

The intimate structure and fructification of the higher 
fungi are for the most part microscopic but an 
innumerable mass of the lower fungi are themselves 
invisible to the naked eye, living upon all kinds of 
vegetable and animal substances, dead, alive, fresh or 
putrid. They vegetate upon decayed linen, flannel, 
leather, and even on metallic and poisonous solutions. 
They yield myriads of minute spores wafted by every 
breeze. They float in the air we breathe, seeking a nidus 
in anything that will supply them with suitable food. 
There is scarcely a spot on the earth where these minute 
spores may not exist, and being insoluble, they wait 
where they fall for the growth or decay of the plant 
or animal which suits them. As parasites they are 
most destructive, producing disintegration, disease, and 
even death, both in vegetables and animals. 

* ' iDtroduction to Cijptogamie BotoDj,* b; tha Bev. M. J. Berkeley. 
VOL. I. ' T - 
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It is the mycelinm or spa-wn which does the mischief, 
hy Buppljing the ftmguB with food at the expense of 
the Tictim. The Bpores of the Botrytia Bassiana find 
a nidas in the breathing porea which open into the 
trachea of the Bilkworm 5 they develop their mycelium 
in the air-tnbes, which are soon filled up ; it then extends 
into the fatty matter under the skin, which nourishes 
the worm during its dormant state, and, as soon as that 
matter is exhausted, the victim dies. 

In autumn, the common By, though quite dead, may 
be seen adhering to many parts of a room, especially 
to the window glass, as if it were alive. In this state 
it ia always surrounded by a halo about an inch in 
diameter of whitish dnst, consisting of the spores of the 
£mpuBa Muscte, or fly fungus. The body of the fly is 
much distended, the rings of its abdomen are sep^* 
rated by the growth of the mycelinm from within, and 
all the contents of the body having been consumed 
by the parasite, nothing remains but a hollow shell 
with a t'hin felt-like layer of the interlaced mycelia 
of innumerable fungi, for the fly fungus increases with 
wonderful rapidity within the insect. Mr. Berkeley 
believes the fly fungus to be merely a condition or 
phase of one of those anomalous -moulds which grow 
on dead fish, makii^ them conspicuous as they float 
on the surface of the water, by the foggy halo which 
surrounds them. Different k^ids of parasitic fungi 
may exist at the same time. Dr. Leidy found a .variety 
in the stomach of the Passalus comntus, a beetle that . 
lives upon decayed wood. Fungi do not attack the car- 
nivorous beetles. 

Man is not exempt from these parasites. Fourteen 
different species of fungi were discovered by Mr. Hogg 
in as many cutaneous diseases. There cannot be the 
smallest doubt of, cutaneous disease being induced by 
inoculation with fiingi ; merely rubbing certain species 
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on the skin is sufficient. Fungi cause baldness by 
fixing tbemselTes on the roots of the hair, and de- 
stroying the internal etructure of the bulb. Our eyes 
are not exempt from attacks of these parasites, for in 
performing an operation upon a diseased eye Dr. 
Hannover found several species of fungi in it ; one of 
them was globular, and strongly refracted the light. 
There is a fungus consisting of from four to sixty-four 
cells united in square groups, which infests the stomachs 
of men and animals, even in a healthy state ; but al- 
though fungi produce certain cutaneous diseases, there 
is no proof as yet that fever, cholera, or any other 
epidemic, is owing to the spores of the fungi which we 
inhale from the atmosphere. 

The family of Cohiomtcetes consists of six groups, 
two of which are parasites on living vegetables, the other 
four growing on thoeewhich are dead, decaying, or dying. 
They are microscopic plants, and their mycelium is 
filamentous, or vesicular, often obsolete ; short threads 
rising from it bear on their tips either septate spores, 
or spores lite fine dust, inclosed in oval or bottle-shaped 
cases, called perithecia^ or in cells, united in a cell, 
like a necklace of beads. We are chiefly indebted to 
M. Tulasne and his brother for the obscure and extraor- 
dinary life-history of these fungi. 

The parasites on living plants form the two vast 
groups of Epiphytes and Entophytes. The Epiphytes 
exhibit their fructification on the suriace of the plant, 
while their mycelium penetrates the moist texture of 
its interior, which feeds them. All parte are liable to 
be attacked by these fungi ; Qiey may insinuate their 
myceKum into the leaves, stem, flowers, stamens, 
anthers, and the very heart of the seeds. The mycelium 
is generally annual, but sometimes it is perennUl, and 
-leaves a crop of fungi year after year; it disintegrates the 
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tisanes of the plant on which it feeds, and distorts or 
killa it. Occaeionallj, tiie chlorophyll in the leaves is 
oxidized, and becomes yeUow by the oxygen which the 
parasite absorbs. 

The Eatophytes, which constitute tbe second group of 
parasites on living plants, form microscopic congrega- 
tions in the interior of the leaves and tender shoots, the 
only indication of their existence being a white, red, or 
orange coloured spot, which usually becomes black or 
brown when the fungus attains maturity. It appears 
that the same individual of these entophytes may assame 
two or more different forms daring the course of its life, 
and bear two or more totally dissimilar types of fracti- 
fication. Of these, the 
sub-orders Pnccinise and 
Uredines furnish many 
examples. 

Fig. 32 represents va- 
rious species of Pucci- 
nisei, which consist of a 
thread ending in clnb- 
shaped or elongated cells 
called asci, containing a 
definite or indefinite num- 
ber of septate conidia or 
spore dust cells. Each 
order of plants, as the 
Kosaceffi, has its own form 
of these entophytes. In 
',\ the tissue of a rose lea^ 
immediately beneath a 
bright golden coloured surface spot, M. Tulasne found 
two distinct forms of ^ongi, living t<^ther in a 
small cavity. The forms were exactly those of a Puc- 
cinia and Uredo. The Puccinia consisted of a short 
colourless stem, ending in a club-shaped cell, con- 
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taining two conidia or spore cells. These fiingi -were 
crowded together in multitudes in a small space so as 
to form a solid rounded mass, with their broad tops 
immediately under the skin of the upper-side of the leaf, 
but sometiraea they were arranged in concentric circles. 
The Uredines, on the contrary, had colourless branch- 
ing stems, like threads, bearing on their tops pointed 
Bpore aac8. Id some species these Uredines are scattered 
through the mass of Puccinia, in others disposed in a 
circle round it, or in the centre of the concentric riug 
where the Puccinia tabes that form. It was long" be- 
lieved that these two forms of fimgi living together in 
the same cavity were totally different planta, but aa in 
various instances M. Tulasne perceived that the Uredo 
had sprung up, shed its spores, .and vanished before ita 
companion had ripened its fruit, he concluded that the 
two different forms are merely two states of the same 
plant, that the larger spores of the Uredo thus early 
matured, immediately germinate and produce the Puc- 
cinia, whose fine dust-like spores are merely the secon- 
dary fruit of the Uredo. These minute spores issue 
through apore in the conidia or dust cell and a puncture 
in the upper skin of the leaf into the air, whence they 
are wafted in myriads by the winds ; and, if not too late ' 
in the season, they enter iato the pores Of the leaves and 
tender parfo of the same or other plants that may suit 
them, and vrithin these they form a mycelium, and 
produce a young Uredo. Even if the autumnal leaves 
fall in a moist pla«e before the spores have germi- 
nated, the entophyte wiU grow on the approach of 
spring, and ultimately send its dust spores to enter into 
young leaves, and grow with their growth. 

Although there cannot be a doubt of the existence of 
the Uredines as a numerous natural family, M. Tulasne 
considers the species of certain genera to be only se- 
condary forms of certain genera of Pncciaise. Many 
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«f these minnte fnn^ hare a third and even a foorth 
order of fruit ; the principle being carried to a mazimTiin 
in the order Cseomacei. These entophytes have a delicate 
mycelinm, which gives rise to short or obsolete fertile 
threads, termiiiat«d by single spores or chains of spores. 
These spores when they germinate produce a second 
order of spores ; these occasionally prodnce a third order, 
and BO on successirely even to a fourth or a fifth order. 
It is always the last and smallest spores which reproduce 
the plant. The object of th6 successive orders seems to 
be to diminish the size of the spores and to increase 
their number, that they may more easily enter the 
Btomates of the plants they live upon, and be more easily 
and widely dispersed by the winds. 

The Uredo Candida, or Cystopus candidus, which takes 
its name from the white spot it forms on the leaves of 
the cabbage and other veget«,bles, is found to produce 
both female or germ cells and spermatozoids. Long 
before the white spot is formed on the leaf, the presence of 
the abundant spawn may be perceived by swellings and 
deformities in the victim plant. Its filaments, which 
creep exclusively in the intercellular canaJs of the cel- 
lular tissue, are tubular, of unequal diameter, and ex- 
ceedingly branched, and are always formed of cellulose, 
either thick-walled and gelatinons, or thin-walled and 
membraiUouB. From this mycelium, little threads hang 
down, ending in globolar vesicles containing a nearly 
homogeneous colourless matter, and ultimately an aqneooB 
liquid ; they are supposed to fix the mycelium to the 
cells of the victim. According to the examination of 
Mr. Berkeley, M. Tulasne, and others, the branches of 
the mycelium accumulate in a hollow immediately under 
the white spot in the skin of the leaf of the plant 
attacked. From these branches spring bundles of club- 
shaped tubes, directed perpendicularly towards the upper 
Bkin of the leaf, and forming a tuft or little cushion of 
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variable extent. The Biunmit of ea/^h of tteae club- 
shaped tubes, is formed into a conidinm, or spore duat 
cell, which separates itself from that below it by taking 
a globular form. In the upper end of the remainder of 
the tubes, new spore dust cells are formed, and so on 
indefinitely. These conidia remain attached to one 
another in a string by slender constrictions which 
become thinner, and at last give way from above down- 
wfurds, and they escape in succession through a crack 
in the skin of the leaf. The quantity of spores that 
are generated by the dense mass of these club-ahaped 
tubes must be enormous. 

The Cystopns has female reproductive cells, which 
had escaped notice from being hid in the plastic matter 
which nourishes them. They appear before the spore 
duat bearing cells, and are formed by terminal or inter- 
stitial swellings in the tubes of the mycelium, which 
become large oval ceUa, separated ultimately by a closure 
from the rest of the tube that bears them ; they are 
filled with a granolar liquid mixed with lai^e granules 
of a coloured fetty matter. The tipa of some branches 
of the mycelium swell into oval or club-shaped cells 
containing spermatozoida, which fertilize the female 
cells ; then the matter within the latter assumes a glo- 
bular form, gets a coat of ceUnlose, and becomes the 
true fruit of the Cystopus. 

As early as the year 1807, M. B. Provost had seen 
that the sporangia, or spore cella of the entophytea 
produced zooapores, and recently M. de Bary has aeen 
them produced, during the germination of the aporea, 
collected within a sporangium of the Cystopns. When 
they came into the water they had two cilia, one of 
which was short and went first, the other was long and 
tlrailed after the zoospore. Neither M. de Bary nor M. 
Tulasne have ever seen zoospores in the fungus itself, but 
if the drops of rain or dew round the white spot on the 
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leaf of a plant be examined, empty sporangia are gene- 
rally found, and spores in different states of development. 
The Puccinia I^bse, an entophyte on the common bean, 
has but one spore in ite cylindrical case, and is considered 
identical with the TJromyces appendiculatus. Besides 
male oi^^s like tbose of the ^cidium, M. de Bary found 
that the bean entophyte has four kinds of reprodnctiye 
oi^ans, of which one alone reproduces the original form, 
while the others present a well-marked alternation of 
generations. The Puccinia forms a prothallua on which 
conidia, or secondary spore dust cells, arise ; these se- 
condary spores form a mycelium, on which an iEcidium 
appears, whose orange-coloured fruit gives rise to a 
TTredo, and the dust spores of the TJredo enter the leaves 
of beans or peas, and grow into a Puccinia. All the 
species of ^cidium are similar to one another, and M. 
Tula^ne is of opinion that they do not constitute a dis- 
tinct genus, but that, like many of the Uredines, they 
/are merely a secondary form of 
/ some other fimgus, and inhabit 
^ ^ the same cavity, as in the case of 

.iridium cjparissiie and Uromycea 
scntellatus, iBcidium leucosper- 
mum and Puccinia Anemones, and 
others. 

The order PucciniBei comprises 
epiphytes, as well as entophytes. 
'>v ^ The mildew on wheat is caused by 
f''^^^ the Puccinia Graminis (fig. 33), 
ff -cC ^ , whichattacks the stem of the plant, 
' ^' and appears on its exterior in a 

Fig. 33. Puccini. G^mMa ' Circular cluster of peaT-shapcd sep- 
tate spore cases. These spore cases 
spring from a filamental mycelium, whose threads in- 
terweave themselves among the soft tissue of the stem 
of the wheat, and the fertile threads make their way 
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through the stomateB to the snTiace. Professor Henslow 
has proved that the mst which appears on the leaves 
and chaff scales of wheat is owing to the Uredo linearis, 
a secondary form of the Puccinia Graminis, and that rust 
is only an earlier form of mildew ; so that the Puccinia 
Graminia is a dimorphous and epiphytic fungus. It may 
be a question whether the Uredo aegetum, which destroys 
the blossom of wheat, and reducea the ear to the sooty 
. mass of powder called smut, may not be the form of 
some other fungus. The epiphytes of the order Puc- 
cioioei ofben appear on the exterior of plants in tufts of 
brown, yellow, orange-coloured, or white sporangia. 

Fungi are extensively propagated by fragments of 
their spawn, and the threads of the mycelia are aome- 
times diminished in thickness in order that they mAy 
more easily penetrate into the stomates of the plant 
they invade. This w(ib diBcovered by Mr. Berkeley 
while investigating the germination of the spores of 
bunt, a fcetid rust which attacks wheat and other 
grasses. It is perfectly analogous to the diminution of 
the size of the dust spores in the successive orders of 
fructification. It ia thought probable that in many of the 
parasitic lungi, new aporea are formed at the tips of the 
fructiferous threads of the mycelium as fast as the ripe 
spores fall off, whence that enormous mass of minute 
spores which a single individual is capable of producing. 

Among the multitudes of known parasitic fiingi, there 
is not one that does not form a mycelium more or leas 
distinct. They do not ariae from a diaeaae in the plant 
they attack, though they ultimately cause disease and 
often death. Each parasite has its own mode of pene- 
trating into the tissues, and its own manner of vege- 
tating; they attack certain plants, and avoid others 
though nearly allied. 

Dust spores, single or septate, oozing out of a dark or 
coloured iungouB mass is characteristic of the group 
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MelancoDiei, which is more remarkable in regard to the 
mode of &nctification than any of the preceding Conio- 
mjc«tes, for instead of Buccessively asBuming the form 
and Bructification of two genera, or two orders, the plants 
ancceasively aasume the form and fructification of two 
distinct families. 

The family of the Htphoktceteb takes its name from 
its filamentous character. The mycelium gives rise to 
white, dark brown, or bright coloured threads, simple or 
compound, bearing naked spores on their extremities. Of 
these there are five snb-ordera and many genera. 

The snb- order laariacei has four genera found on the 
pupffi of moths, on dead spiders, dead fungi, and dead 
plants respectively. The group is characterized by 
compound threads ending in pulverescent spores. Most 
of the caterpillars of the Bombyx Bubi, or bramble 
moth, fall victims to a species of Isaria, which has 
several distinctly different periods and modes of fruc- 
tification, and at last assumes the form of a very 
beautiful inngus belonging to a different family. 

Near Paris, in the month of October, when the cater- 
piUara of the bramble moth seek for shelter from the 
cold, in the earth, or under long grass and withered 
leaves, M. Tidasne and his brother found that most of 
them were surrounded by tufts of a whitish down, which 
increased so rapidly that it killed the caterpillars and 
covered the whole of their body except the bristly hairs, 
and assumed characters siTnilai to the muscardine fun- 
gas that kills the silkworm. This dqwn is a myceliimi 
composed of extremely fine branched filaments felted 
together, the upright fertile branches of which bear 
whorls of branchlets each terminated by chaplets of 
from ten to fifteen equal and spherical cells filled with 
dust spores. These most minute spores germinated, and 
put out filiform creeping germs which quickly emitted 
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many branches ending in long chaplets of fertile dust- 
bearing cella. 

Points here and there on the felted envelope of the 
caterpilltLrs became of an qrange colour, took the form 
of a mycelium, and prodticed little orange coloured club- 
shaped cells which shed abundance of reproductive diwt 
spores from a ring of white hairs on their summit. 
Each caterpillar had from ten to fifteen of these coloured 
clubs on its sides, which lost their brightness when thej 
grew old, and had shed their dust spores. These ^ungi 
possessed all the characters of the Isaria cra^sa, or 
Isaria farinosa of EVies. 

Later in the season other caterpillars on which this 
club-shaped Isaria had not been produced, but which 
were swollen and white with the felted spawn of the 
parasite, gave out orange red club-shaped vessels of 
a larger size and deeper tint thaj; those of the nascent 
Isariacei. They had no terminal riiig of hairs, but 
some of them had a red spore diist-bearing felt at 
their base. Ultimately they assumed all the characters 
of the Sphferia militaris of Ehrenberg or Cortiyceps 
militaris of Fries, which is a bright scarlet fungus half 
an inch high with a fleshy upright stem ending in a 
cup-shaped head containing Ipng cylindrical sacs called, 
asci, in which the spore cells are so numerous as to re- 
semble strings of b^ds.' This fungus, therefore, begins 
as a member of the family Hyphomycetes, and ends as 
a member of the feinily Ascomycetes. 

The order Stilbacei are little globose fangi with or 
without a stalk, covered with aemi-gelatinous spores. 
They are united in cushion-like masses, pn decayed 
wood and dead twigs. The little scarlet masses on dead 
currant branches so often seen in gardens, are examples. 

The order Dematiei are the black moulds found on 
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damp paper, old damp linen, dead wood and plants. 
Their spawn is seldom much developed, the fertile 
threads are erect, rigid, dark brown approaching to 
black, sometimes of an olire green. The spores on 
their tops are either simple, in whorls, or collected into 
heads, which are large, septate, and even spiral. 

The Macedines are beautifiil microscopic objects both 
as to form and colonr; they are very numerous both in 
genera and species and are well known as red, blue, or 
green moulds. These fungi spring from many points 
of a generally abundant mycelium, in erect coloured 
threads, bearing on their tips simple naked spores, 
spores collected into little tufts, or spores strong 
together like beads forming threads either branclied 
or simple. In this order of fungi there are, moreover, 
instances of dualism, the second order of fruit being 
that of the family of the Ascomycetes. 

The Botrytis, or Feronospora infestans, whicli causes 
the murrain in potatoes, shows how destmctive the 
Mucedines can be. Like other entophytes, its spores 
enter the stomates va the leaves of the potato, and fill 
the cavities of the leaves with spawn, the ramifications 
of which are said to be very beaatifcd. This creeping 
spawn then insinuates itself into the stem and tuber, 
and from thence it finds its way to the eiterior of the 
plant, or to some internal cavity, where it fructifies, 
bearing large globose sessile bodies yielding fruit of the 
second order, and spores on the tips of its fertile 
branches. The spawn of the Botrytis spreads rapidly 
in a circle, and soon destroys the texture of the leaves 
and stem, but although it attacks the tuber or potato 
generally so called, it does not penetrate deeply. The 
destruction of the potato is aided and completed by the 
Fusisporium Solani, a microscopic fungus, which takes 
various forms according to its age and changing con- 
ditions, the last of which seems to be partly gelatinous ; 
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it sometimes hardena the tissues of tlie potato, but 
sometimes causes rapid and loathsome decay, 

The thread-like fibres of the spawn of the Peronoapora 
permeate even the branches and wood of trees. Wasps 
are frequently seen to frequent'hollow trees, probably in 
search of the mycelia of some of these parasitic fungi, 
which is identical in structure^ with the material of 
which their nests are bnilt. Signore Ponceri, professor 
of comparatiTe anatomy in the unirersity of Naples, haa 
discovered seven species of Mucedines in the albumen 
of hens' eggs. 

Chemical changes in preserved animal and vegetable 
substances afford suitable food for the Penicillia moiild, 
if indeed they are not the immediate cause of these 
changes. The threads rising from the mycelium of 
these moulds terminate in bundles of brancblets carry- 
ing at their summits strings of spores, like necklaces of 
small beads collected into hunches like tassels, white, 
yellowish, blue or red according to their age or kind. 
Figure 34 represents various species of Mucedines, in 
which c is the PeniciUium armeniacum,and/isa spore 
of Helminthosporiiun Eoffiuanni ; all are ma^^nified. 
DiflFerent species of the Penicillia form the blue and 
brick-red moulds on cheese, and the greenish and grey 
moulds on jam and preserved fruit. They appear as dry 
rot, as orange coloured spots on long kept potatoes, as 
mildew on cloth, silk, sugar, meat, and even on weather- 
beaten window glass. They can exist in metallic and 
poisonous solutions by decomposing the chemical com- 
bination, rejecting the metal^ or poison, and living on 
whatever nutriment may be found in the remainder. 
Like the lai^r fungi, these minute plants are sometimes 
poisonous; the fatal effects occasionally produced by 
sausages and spoilt meat are supposed to be owing to 
poisonous moulds. 

The Mucedines conform to the law prevailing in 
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other low organizations of liaving their species widely 
dlBtribnted. The Penicillium glaucum is found in all 
conntries, especially in the vicinity of man ; it inevitably 
appears in all saccharine substances, and, according to 
M. Fries, it is met with alike in the alps of Lapland amd 
in the oasis of Jupiter Ammon in the Lybian desert, 
an example which has no parallal in the geographical 
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distribution of the higher plants.' Ferment, that is to 
say, the yeast plant, is a peculiar condition of certain 
fungi, including the present species, and is capable of 
unlimited propagation. 

The real spore-bearing filaments of the Penicillium 
glaucum are only developed in air, for when the spores 
of that fungus are kept submei^ed in a liquid fe.vourable 
for their growth, as in a saccharine solution, or the juice 
of the grape, they form an aquatic mycelium on the 
filaments of which cells are produced, and carbonic acid 
gas is given out. These cells increase by budding or 
division into chains of ferment, easily separated into 
single cells. The PeniciHium glaucum is thus developed 
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in all kinds of liquids, and in almost all kinds of condi- 
tions; even the peculiar knotty filaments observed in its 
submerged mycelium are not constant in different 
liquids. M. Hoffmann has observed with certainty 
the passage of Fenicillium glaucum into Fenicillixim 
candidam, into a sulphar-coloured Penicilliam, and, 
lastly, into the Coremium glauciun, so that this fiingus 
is polymorphous, although the conditions under which 
the changes take place are unknown.* 

It appears that snbetances and liquids do not ferment 
spontaneously, for upon examining with a microscope the 
dust obtained by scraping the exterior of gooseberries, 
plums, vine leaves, potatoes, ^c, M. HofEinann found the 




short chains of the Torula, the necklace-like ferments 
of the Mncedines, and the chaplets of others. Some had 
already begun to germinate, and were developed readily 
when put into water. They had no doubt been carried 
by the wind from the dry refuse of fermented substances 
which are thrown away. 

The yeast of beer was at one time considered to con- 
sist entirely of the cells and chains of the Torula Cere- 
visise (fig. 35). This, which is one of the "Coniomycetes 
of the order Torulacei, is in its early stage a colourless 
transparent globe capable of endless increase by budding. 
"When in a liquid fe.vourable to its growth, as the wort 
of malt, buds in the form of young cells spring from the 
walls of the globes ; these soon become perfect and 
acquire buds also, so that in a few hours the parent cells 
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develop themBelves into rows of four or five globes, which 
remain in contact while the plant ia growing, bnt sepa- 
rate if anything checks the fermentation. The fnU 
development of the plant only takes place when the 
fermentation is allowed to continue for some time, and 
then it is capable of producing a variety of forma, which 
show that it has other modes of reproduction besides 
budding.* In iax,t, when the fermentation is active in 
the upper paa^is of the liquid it appears in chaplet* of 
&om four to twelve articulations, or sometimes it rami- 
fies into little branches. 

If ore recent observations show that yeast is a peculiar 
state of the mycelium of various fungi, of which, as 
already stated, a large proportion is beheved to consist 
of PeniciUimn glaucum, though it is known that other 
kinds of mould also enter into its composition. These 
plants grow naturally in a state of exposure to the 
atmosphere, but they have the property of also develop- 
ing themselves when submerged ; and as in ' this un- 
natural condition, which they bear when developed as 
yeast, they cannot produce their proper fruit, they pro- 
pagate themselves by means of shoots troia. the altered 
mycelium. It has been observed that mechanical injury 
destroys the vitaJity of German yeast, which consists of 
yeast globules in a dried state. Thus a fall on the 
ground, or a bruise caused by a blow or by careless 
handling, will kill the plant, and such dead yeast 
becomes dark-coloured and glutinous, and soon ac- 
quires an offensive smell. 

The form of Penicillium glancum which produces 
acetic fermentation, known as the vinegar plant, ha« a 
filamental submerged instead of a vesicular mycelium. 

Ferments may be formed in the wort of beer, in the 
Bolntions of grape and cane sugar, in the juice of goose- 
berries, currants, &c., by means of the submerged spores 
* ' The lUicHiscope,' \ij Dr. Carpenter. 
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of the Uredines segetmn and Eoa£e,of Aseophora eleg-ans, 
Mucor Sfucedo, Periconia hyalina and others. There 
are active exchanges continually going on between the 
contents of the globules of ferments and the exterior 
liquid, and therefore a continual chemical action.* 

M. PaBtem-'a experiments on the nourishment of the 
Mncedines concur with the observations of others in 
showing that these plants are the origin of all fermen- 
tation properly so called. When he put a mere trace 
of the beer yeaat fungus into pnre water holding in 
solution the three crystallizable substances, sugar candy, 
on ammomacal salt, and some phosphates, the globules 
of yeast were seen to multiply, deriving their nitrt^en 
from the anunomacal salt, tJieir carbon from the sugar, 
and their mineral material from the phosphates; at the 
same time the sugar fermented. The same results 
were obtained from lactic yeast. M. Pastetir now sowed 
the spores of the PeniciUium, or of some other mncedi- 
nous fangUB in- pure distilled water holding in solu- 
tion the same ingredients, except that an acid salt of 
ammonia was employed to prevent the development of 
inftisoria, which would soon have stopped the progress 
of the microscopic plant by absorbing the oxygen with- 
out which ftmgi cannot live. The result was ^e_same as 
in the preceding case. Th^re is consequently a complete 
analogy between the ferments, the mucedinea, and plants 
, of more complex structure. If in these experiments any 
one of the principles in the solution be omitted, the 
vegetation is arrested. The quantities of these sub- 
stances in the air, the water, or in the spores themselves, 
are not snfficient to make np for the suppression of 
ajiy one of them. For example, the carbonic acid in the 
air or water does not make up for the omission of 
the sugar. The mncedines and fungi generally obtain 
their carbon from their food and from rain water, for 

< M. Hoflinann. ' 
VOL. I. V 
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rain water holds in solution nitrates and ammoniacal 
Baits together with salts of potash and lime, and M. 
Barral has ascertained the exietence of phosphates also. 
M. Barral foimd that the nitratee and ammonia disappear 
under the influence of cryptogamic plants.* 

In the geniiB Oidium, belonging to the Mucedines, 
the short threads have a string of spores, like a necklace 
of beads, on their tops. Species of this genus are found 
on damp paper andhoneycombs; also on decayed oranges, 
and other spoilt fruits. 

The family of the Ascohtoetes produces spore-bear- 
ing cells, called sporidia, enclosed in long cylindrical 
sacs or asci, in the definite numbers two, four, eight, 
sixteen, thirty -two, &c. The great characteristic of this 
large group, consisting of six orders, is the fleshy soft 
texture and the more or less complete exposure of the 
fructiferoiis surface. In one division the asci are per- 
sistent ; this includes the Elvellacei, the Tuberacei, the 
Fhacidiacei, and the Sphgeriacei. In the other division 
the asci are often evanescent, and this includes the 
Perisporiacei and the Onjgenei. 

The genera, Peziza and Helvella are the principal 
fungi belonging to the order Elvellacei. The Pezizse 
are a very numerous race, and consist of brilliantly 
coloured little cups, with or without stems,. and more or 
less concave. They grow in the cooler part of the tem- 
perate zone, many show themselves in spring, and some 
of the lai^st and most beautiful appear during the 
melting of the snow,* A few are subterranean, and 128 
species inhabit Great Britain, many growing on the 
ground, others on stumps of trees, dead sticks and tim- 
ber, on living plants, damp walls, &c. They are sin- 
gularly beautiful, inclnding ' many of the most elegant 
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fungi, from the little white and red Peziza elegans, which 
is BprinMed over almost every fallen twig of the larch 
and other conifers ; the pale toothed cups of the P. coro- 
nata, which abounds on the dead st«ms of herbaceous 
plants ; the scarlet P. scuteUata with its edge fringed 
with tawny hairs, and the graceful mouse-grey P. ma- 
cropns, to the gorgeous P. coccinea, which attracts atten- 
tion from its elegant fomL and bright colours ; the more 
irregular, but not less brilliant P. aurantia, and the font- 
shaped P. acetabulum, which might form an elegant 
pattern for an architect or silversmith. Fifty others 
might be mentioned of equal pretensions to grace of 
form and brilliancy of colouring.' ^ Some of the genus 
are peculiar in their fructification, for in several plants 
of this group, besides asei containing eight sporidia, M. 
Tulasne met with cells fiiU of eel-shaped particles like 
those in the Algte, and although without motion he con- 
sidered them to be analogous to the pollen of flowering 
plants. In the Peziza aurantia, however, the particles 
were stafif-shaped and motile. 

The genus Helvella may be regarded as Peziza with 
the cup inverted ; consequently, it assumes the character 
of a pileus or hat, like a common mushroom, though 
often very different in shape, and, instead of spore-bear- 
ing gUls, it has asci containing eight sporidia sunk in 
its fleshy texture. The pUeus is ovate or initre-shaped 
in some species and the margin free, in others it is 
more or less attached to the stem. When the pileus 
and stem are perfectly soldered together, we get the 
club-shaped species of the group. 

Some obscure forms of this group, forming the genus 
Ascomycetes, cause the leaves of the peach, wabiut, and 
pear to blister. They consist of little more than asci, 
accompanied by short necklace-shaped threads. 

The Morchella esculenta, which is the morel, is so 
' Berkeley's ' Crfptogamio Botanj,' 
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plentiM in some parts of England, that it is nsed for 
making kataup ; while the Cyttaria, which is indigenoos 
in the southern hemispliere, is the staple food of Uie 
IHiegians during manj months of the jear ; its suhgela- 
tinoos coneistence indicates a nntritioas principle. This 
species has the peculiarity' of growing upon living 
branches, after the manner of the jelly-like fungus of 
the juniper. 

M. TuJasne has discovered in Feziza, and in the 
genua Bulgaria and others, certain minute hodies, 
which he considered to be of the nature of the eel- 
shaped particles or antherozoids in the Algee. Besides, 
he has shown that several species of Feziza have a 
second form of frnit. Fries had long before pointed 
out the identity of Fusarium tremelloides and the orange 
coloured Feziza common on nettle stems. Many of 
the larger Fezizte and Relrellee eject their sporidia with 
great elastic force. This is particnlarly remarkable in 
the Feziza vesiculosa, common in hot-beds, when the 
sun is shining ; the least agitation raises a visible clond 
of sporidia like vapour. The motions of the sporidia 
in the genus Yibrisseo, which grows on twigs partly im- 
mersed in water, is very peculiar. They are exceedingly 
long and slender, and, when partly ejjected, they wave 
about in the sunshine till they are expelled. 

The fungi of the, order Tuberacei are nearly all sub- 
terranean, and their &uit-bearing surface, as in the 
truffie, is intemal. The as(ti are either irregularly de- 
posited in cavities, or in the denser tubers they are 
sprinkled through a dark substance which is mottled 
with a paler tissue. The truffle, which is the most 
important and best known of the order, has a dark cor- 
rugated exterior, and the asci are represented by laj^ 
pyriform sacs containing sporidia covered with a re- 
ticulated or spinose coat ; but these spines are only the 
angles of continuous cells, and are beautiful micro- 
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acopic objecte. Trnffles prefer calcareouB soil, and a tem- 
perate climate. In England, they are found in Bntland- 
Bhire, and nmnerous species grow in Northamptonshire, 
but ttiey are smaJler than the continental truffles, which 
increase in abundance and size tonurds the sonth, and 
have their mazimuni in Italy, where they grow on the 
roots of trees and Tines, and are hunted by doge, or 
traced by the presence of a peculiar fly, and dug up for 
sale. Sometimes the doge dig them up, to the annoy- 
ance of the pjoprietora of Tinej^krtU, from the mischief 
they do to the roots of the vines. 

The Sphseriacei, another order of Ascomyceteej are 
enormously numerous. There are 1,000 well known 
species of this order, and probably twice as many unde- 
termined ; for there is scarcely a twig or dry branch in 
the forests, hedges, or gardens on which they may not 
be found. The rose tree, the oak, and other plants har- 
bour more than one species at a time. The genus Cordy- 
cepe and many so-called species of Sphseria are only the 
ultimate development of fungi of other families. The 
Cordyceps purpurea, discovered by M. Tulasne on the 
ergot of wheat, has a short, upright, slender stem, with 
a minute pale purple globose fruit-bearing head. In 
this ergotized state tie white substance of the grain is 
converted, into a firm mass without any appearance of 
meal, and having very powerful properties. When sown, 
it ie found te produce the Cordyceps. Mr. Currey found 
the same plant on the ergot of the common reed, and 
there are several other species of Cordyceps, all of which 
are only the second form of ei^t. To these may be 
added the Cordyceps militaris of Ehrenberg, already 
shown (p. 283) to be the ultimate development of the 
learia, which attacks the caterpillars of the bramble 
moth ; and the Cordyceps Bobertsii, which grows like 
a bunch of rushes from the head of the HepiaJue vires- 
cena of Kew Zealand ; whilst a kind of wasp in the 
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West Indies, which coiitinaes to fly about after it is 
attacked, is at Ia.st killed hy hmncliing Cordyceps, which 
project from its head like a pair of antlers. But the 
largest of all these parasites grows on an enormous 
larva found on the banks of the river Mumimbidgee 
in Australia. It appears that species of Sphaerise are 
parasitic on insects of very different affinities in China, 
America, and Europe. It may he presumed that, like 
the Cordyceps militaris, they are the ultimate derelop- 
ment of fimgi belonging to otiier families. 
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In the genus Sphseria the fungus springs at once 
irom its mycelium, and consista of a perithecium or 
external case, to the internal walls of which the asci 
are fixed. Each ascus contains eight sporidia or epore 
cells, and when the fruit is ripe the aaei are emitted 
through a pore or slit in the perithecium or external coat. 
Fig. 36 represents the fructification of Sphseria Desma- 
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zierii. Sphseria bombarda is like an assemblage of minute 
black beads lying flat and crowded together upon de- 
cayed wood ; each bead ia an oblong vesicle pierced at 
the apex for the emiaaion of the microscopic sporidia, 
or apore cells. The Sphseria aquila, found upon decayed 
wood, has its fruit-bearing yessela seated upon thickly- 
matted fine tbreada. In some apeciea they are in tufts ; 
others have bottle-shaped perithecia atmk into the 
stems of the berberry, labumimi, and decayed oak 
palinga ; and lastly the candle snuff Spheeria may fre- 
quentiy be seen like patches of aoot at the bottom of 
stakes or gate poets. More than two hundred well as- 
certained species of the genus SphEsria are native in 
Great Britain alone. 

The genus Nectria, which forma a connecting link 
between the genera Peziza and Sphsria, has several 
interesting species, as the Nectria Feziza, which grows 
in a congeries of most minnte cups forming a bright 
orange-coloured patch on decayed stumps of trees. 

In the order Perisporacei the perithecia, or external 
cases, are fi^e and become dehiscent at last, but when 
yonng these fungi consist of cellular jointed filaments 
like necklaces, rising upright from their mycelia, and 
bearing reproductive bodies. In this state they con- 
stitute the mildew on the vine, rose tree, turnip, hop, 
pea, &c. They are true parasites, appropriating the 
juices, and filling up the breathing pores of the leaves, 
so as to cause diaease and often death. The vine 
mildew, which has been called Oidium Tuckeri, but 
which is now supposed to be an imperfect state of 
Erysiphe, never advances beyond this state, consequently 
it never has more than one form of fruit. Mr. Berkeley 
has discovered that, on the contrary, the hop and pea 
mildews, which belong to the genus Erysiphe, have five 
different modes of reproduction. The destructive power 
of these fungi ia strongly illustrated by the extraordinary 
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energj of their mycelia in draining the vitaJ juices of 
the plants on which they live in order to form such 
TariouB binds of frait ; and the quantity of fruit produced 
ia 30 enonnons, that if the whole were to gemtinate no 
genus of plants for which they have aa affinity could es- 
cape annihilation. Other species of Etysiphe have at 
least three different modes of reproduction. The peri- 
thecia of some of these fiingi are beautiful objects for 
the microscope. 

The PHTaoHTOETBS, which form the sixth and last 
order of the great fangua fiunily, have bladder-like fertile 
cells scattered on threads, the nnmber of sporidia with- 
in the cells being indefinite. The Antennariei are dark 
coloured felt-lite ftingi which ran over the leaves of living 
trees, and have frait on black threads, which in some 
species, when magnified, resemble the antemue of certain 
beetles. The species of this order are not common in 
Britain, and they are supposed to be only a condition 
of some other fungi. They are certainly spore-bearing 
plants, yet the fruit-bearing cells of the Antennaria 
Bobinsonii sometimes contain a ready formed miniature 
of the parent plant waiting to be set free, — a singular 
analogy between these microscopic fdngi and flowering 
plants. 

The order Mucorini, or moulds, has threads spring- 
ing from the spawn, bearing on their extremities large 
vascular sacs containing aaci with spore cells. The 
genus Ascophora contains several remarkable species, 
as Ascophora elegans, which has two kinds of fruity 
and attacks bread while yet hot from the oven : however, 
the spores were probably in the dough, for it has been 
ascertained that the spores of some of the lower fiingi 
retain their vitality after being exposed to the tem- 
perature of boiling water. The Mucors are probably 
found on decayed and decaying matter all over the 
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world; they grow on fiit, on greasy walls, and on de- 
caying fruit and vegetables. 

The extreme minuteness of the reproductiTe bodies 
of the microscopic fungi, many of which are not more 
than the 20,000th part of an inch in diameter, and their 
extraordinary and varied forms even in the same plant, 
have made these fhngi one of the most difficult stadies 
in the whole science of botany. There is still some 
obscurity with regard to those minute motile bodies 
supposed to be male particles, and their analogues, 
which have not been seen, or have rarely been seen to 
germinate. These ^bodies have been observed in com- 
paratively few genera, and hoiiking more than mere 
molecular motion has been observed in them. 

One of the most unaccountable circumstances in the 
history of the lower Aingi is their sndden appearance 
in immense numbers, and the rapid extension of dis- 
astrous ajid destructive epidemics caused by them 
among' plants and animals, as the potato murrain 
and the vine disease, which, though widely spread 
through Europe and Madeira, leaves the North American 
vines unscathed, whether grown at home op abroad. 
The black mildews at one time raged so much in the 
Azores and Ceylon as to threaten the . complete anni- 
hilation of the orange and coffee plantations. Their 
rava^s have been scarcely less among the oUve trees 
in some parts of Europe ; and the Lanosa nivalis, which 
grows in the melting snow in spring, is supposed to be 
the cause in many instances of the death of the germs 
of the sprouting rye. The destructive course of most 
of these has abated, but the silkworm disease still 
continues. The fungi require warmth and a moderate 
degree of moisture for their development, but the un- 
wonted multitudes in which the parasites occaaionally 
appear, possibly indicate some meteoric influences of 
which we are iterant. 
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Ltchenb are eBsentially air plants, being nonriBhed, like 
the Algffi, by the medium in which they grow. They vary 
from a pulverulent or dry' papillose crust, to a leathery 
or homy ezpanBioD, and even acqmre an erect stem. 
They are independent of the matrix to which they are 
attached. Hence they spread their colonred frond, or 
thallus, in circular or indefinite patches on old walls, 
the tiles of houses, stones, and rocks. They appear in 
laj^e expansions of red, golden yellow, grey or white, 
on barren heaths, under plantations, and on the stems of 
aged trees ; while others of them often hang from the 
branches like long sha^^ grey hair, and many form 
forests of miniatore bushes on the northern plains. The 
lichen is the last trace of vegetation on the tops of the 
mountains, and on the arctic deserts. Some lichens are 
patient of severe cold, yet in general they prefer heat 
and moderate warmth, and they love bright light so 
much, that they are usually barren, or else yield little 
fruit under shade. Though differing greatly from fungi 
in slowness of growth, length of life, and the power 
of forming chlorophyll, they resemble them in having 
a mycelium in their youth, and In their ascigerous 
fmctifiGation. A perfect lichen without an ascua would 
be an anomaly, for the asci contain the true fruit, 
associated with vertical threads or elongated cells called 
paraphyses, which sometimes bear secondary spores 
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on their Bummit. The asci with their paraphyses in- 
cloBed in vesBels of Tarious shapes, called perithecia, are 
aggregate in discs or shields, which form projections 
on the sur&ce of the plant. Some of these discs are 
closed, and give egress to the spores through a fracture 
or pore on their surface ; others are open cups of vaiioua 
forms, either with stalks or sessile on the frond, and 
through these the spores have egress. Hence the whole 
order of lichens is naturallj divided into two groups, 
according as their discs are open {G^rmnocarpei), or 
closed (Angiocarpei), the first being incomparably the 
most important. Pig. 37 shows open, and sections of 
closed cups, or perithecia. 




_ . _... J d, BMeobolu Berkdelaniu, fnttioa ot pUsC with uooa, 

and ^lorldla. 

The highest type of horizontal lichens, of which 
fig. 37 fc is a perpendicular section, has a firin, spread- 
ing, superficial crust or surface, formed of oblong 
coloured cells, or of coloured filaments closely aggregated, 
and which covers two distinct layers of cellular tissue. 
In the layer immediately below the surface, the cells 
are globular and of a paler colour ; the second layer, or 
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marrow, which is the origin of fructification, consists of 
]a.x, detached, branching rows of elongated cells and 
gelatinous matter. These branches of cells spring np 
from a fonrth layer, which is the base of the plant. It 
is of a strong, firm, and tough nature, compost of inter- 
laced filaments and is often ribbed on the imder-side. 
White fibres fix the base of the plant to the surface on 
which it is spread ; they are the remains of a mycelium 
or matted mass of fibres, frum whence lichens spring, 
which Taniahes when the plant is full grown. 

Globular bodies of vegetable green called gonidia, 
like those at the base of fig. 39 a, are arranged in 
regular parallel rows, and placed between the sur&,ce 



and the base of the lichen, as in fig. 38 b and e ; they 
are said to proceed from the medullary layer, though Mr. 
Berkeley has seen them springing from the threads of 
the mycelium of Farmelia parietina. The gonidia find 
their way to the air through rents in the surface of the 
plant, and are washed off by the rains, after losing a little 
of their green colour. When they germinate they only 
produce a facsimile of the mother plant, as buds do in 
the highest classes. But according to the microscopic 
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observations of M. Tulasne, the true fruit diSFers little if 
at all from the asci-bearing fiingi. Through the open 
disCB of the higher lichenB, sporidia are discharged from 
perpendicnlar Beptate asci which, with their paraphyaea, 
are imbedded in the substance below. The asci are formed 
by the elongation of some of the cells of that layer into 
cylindrical septate vessels, generally containing from 
four to eight sporidia, the ultimate result of as many free 
cells. In whatever part of a lichen the perithecia may 
be placed, the asci and paraphysea invariably originate 
in the medullary layer. 




The thallns or frond of many of these lichens is irre- 
gtdarly ■ covered with thick convex scales, in each of 
which are concealed white or grey bodies, which become 
flask-shaped, with pores in their extremities. When 
mature, they exactly resemble the bottle-shaped perithe- 
cia in the genus Sphseria among fungi. They are lined 
with branchiug filaments or other supports, ending in 
minute ovoid particles, which escape in myriads from the 
flaak-shaped vessels long before the spores appear. They 
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are motile, thoogh not provided with cilia, and are snp- 
poBed to be fertilizing particles like pollen, since they do 
not germinate as eporee do. In this vast family of open- 
shielded lichens, wbicli comprises every form and habit 
of the plants the preceding type, -which is the highest, 
undergoes many modifications ; but the essential cha- 
racter remains the same, and the group is so natural, 
that the species run into one another so as to leave no 
very striking distinction. 

Commencing with the Gtmnooaepbi, the Farmeliacei 
first claim notice as containing the highest types which 
lichens are capable of assuming, and as abounding in 
species. The disc, which is the tymenium, is orbicolar or 
kidney-shaped, and surrounded by the frond, without any 
proper excipulum or cortical covering. A large portion 
of our most widely diffused lichens, whether growing 
on the ground or attached to rocks and trees, belong to 
this tribe ; they form patches two or three feet in dia- 
meter, which are often of marvelloTis antiquity, and they 
grow so slowly that even small patches are of great age. 
This tribe consists of three distinct groups : in two of 
these the plants are horizontal and sometimes foliaceous; 
in the third they are vertical, often branched, and oc- 
casionally pendulous. 

The latter group of this large division of lichens com- 
prises the genera allied to Fsnea, which are erect, 
centripetal lichens, that is to say, their body or thallus 
is an upright and generally cylindrical stem,- in the 
centre of which the layer of marrow, the origin of 
fructification, is condensed, and the open discs, or 
hymenia, are in connection with it, whether they be 
situated at the ends of the branches, or on the surface 
of the upright stems. The Usnese have three forms, 
the pendulous, the inflated and erect, and the branched 
or shnibby. The Evemia jubata is an example of the 
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first, and remarkable for its long, pendulous, cylindrical 
branches hanging down like bunches of bluish grey 
hair. It is often attached to the branches of aged 
larch trees, and is exceedingly pietnr^que. With the 
exception of Evemia yulpina and flaTicans, which are 
brightly coloured, all the rest of the genua have "dull 
tints. The geniis Bamalioa has the dull tints of the 
Evemia, and some species approach very nearly in form 
to that genus. The Eamalina polymorphum and fi. sco- 
pulorum abound in dyes, while the E, calicaris is rich 
in gluten. 

Lichens have lost much of their importance since 
the discovery of the coal tar coloars ; nevertheless they 
afford dyes still in use. In many species the dying 
principle is colourless like aniline ; but it yields the most 
brilliant colours by means of alkaUes. The Parmelia 
parietLna, common on walls and the roofs of houses, 
gives the chrysophonic acid, a colourless hquid which 
becomes bright yellow when treated with an alkali; 
and in like manner the vnlpinic a«id, given by Evemia 
vulpina, gives a brown dye. Notwithstanding the quiet 
greyish green tints of the Kocella faciformis and R. 
tinctoria, no hchens are richer in the purple substance 
known as orchil, from which, by means of soda or 
potash, the valuable blue substance litmus is manu- 
factured, so important as a test for acidity. Many 
of the small moss-like lichens yield orchil, but none 
in such abundance as the R. tueiformis, which grows 
in Madeira,. Angola, Mada^;ascar, and South America. 
Oxalic and usnic acids are produced by lichens; 
indeed the usnic acid combined with green and yellow 
resins seems to be more or less a constituent of 
various lichens. It is evident that the colour of the 
dyes is altogether independent of the colour of the lichen 
from whence they are obtained. 

These aerial plants have a marvellous power of decom- 
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poaing tlie ligM, and adorning themselves in britliani 
hues. In onr own country, where the colooring is often 
cold from the exceaa of verdure, the lichen affords a happy 
relief by giving a little warmth to the landscape. Even 
at Rome, where nature is so gorgeously coloured, the 
mins owe much of their pictaresque beanty to the 
red, white, and golden lichens witi which they are 
clothed. 

The Usneee are perhaps the most beautiful of the 
lichens, the colours being sometimes brilliant, the forms 
elegant, and when the broad discs are amply ciliated, 
the appeaiunoe is very striking. The same species 
ore widely diffused, but the colours are brighter in exotic 
specimens. ITsnea melaxantha and Usnea Taylori are 
splendid productions.' The UsneGe are cosmopolitan 
in genera and species. The genus Cetraria, of which 
the Iceland moss is a well known species, forms a 
connection between the vertical and horizontal lichens; 
its thallus is neither cylindrical nor quite erect, though 
it becomes more so towards maturity. The Cetraria 
tristis has only that degree of inclination which arises ' 
&om its crowded mode of growth, and springs li^ a 
sea-weed from a little peltate disc. 

The most typical species of lichens occur in the 
second group of Eupanneliaeeffl, or Panueliaeei proper, 
in which the disc is at first closed, and surrounded after 
expansion by a border arising from the thallus or frond. 
The thallus is always horizontal, and expands from the 
centre towards the circumference. The genus Sticta, 
belonging to this group, is often highly foHaceous, and 
is not excelled by any horizontal lichen in brightness of 
colouring or elegance of form. Even in our own country 
the Sticta pulmonacea spreads over a wide area, and is 
remarkable for its pitted frond. In this genus the under- 
side of the plant is covered with a delicate velvety . 
' Berkelpj'B ' Introduction to ClTptogamic Botanj.' 
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down, amidst which are acattered round white spots, 
which penetrate to the medullary strata. 

The erratic lichens are among the peculiarities of 
the genus Farmelia. The Farmelia saxatihs, common 
on stones and boulders of the primary and metamorphic 
formation, curls up into a ball, only fixed to its matrix 
by a slender thread, which soon gives way, and the 
ball being dry and as light as a balloon, is driven 
bounding by the winds, over the sheep walks and downs 
of England. The globular Lecanora esculenta some- 
times suddenly covers large tracts in Armenia, Persia, 
and Tartary, where the plants are eaten by the cattle and 
by the nomade tribes. This species, with Lecanora 
affinis, is laigely used by the inhabitants of the countries 
east of the Levant, and in some parts of A&ica is mixed 
with wheat in grinding. These species are found, scat- 
tered over the ground without any attachment, in the 
form of rugged truftte-like objects of the size of walnuts. 
Sometimes they are piled together in strata a few 
inches thick, by the whirlwinds, after traversing the 
air for many miles, which gives rise to the histories of 
the miraculous descent of food. During a scarcity, a 
shower of these Hehens fell at Erzeroum, and there are 
other we 11- authenticated instances recorded.* 

The Peltigeri, or the third group of Parmeliacei, are 
so named from the target-like discs on their surface, 
covered by a veil, which afterwards disappears. The 
species frequently spread their beautifully fohaceous 
fronds upon the ground, and as the fruit is marginal, 
it gives the thallus a digitate appearance. They are 
often spotted by a little red fungus. The genus Solorina 
has the tmit scattered over the frond ; in the Solorina 
saccata it is at first superficial, but a number Of fibres are 
formed on the (inder-side of the discs, which penetrate 
the soil, and draw them down below the general surface^ 

• Berkeley's ' lutroduelion to Ciyptogamic Botaoy.' 
VOL. I. X 
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a reiy pecTiliar stmctiiTe, in strong contoistiwitih that of 
the Solorina crocea, which has reins on the onder-Burlace 
bat no fibres, and as no rootlets are sent out from the 
ba«e of the diac, it remains superficial. M. Tolasne 
discovered fertilizing partides in several species of this 
group. 

The order of the Lecidinei contains numerous species 
of the most varied habits. There is a distinct and regu- 
lar series upwards in the genns Lecidea, the species of 
which are always crustaceons, and often form merely 
a thin, close, adherent fibrous stmtnm on the hardest 
flint or quartz. Some of them disintegrate the hard 
rocks on which they spread, possibly by the action of some 
acid which they contain, rrom this low type, the genus 
rises to the exalted forms with erect branching stems 
clothed with foliaceooa scales, and brightly coloured. 
The order is distLoguiBhed by an orbicular disc, contained 
in a distinct excipnlum or cortical envelope, which is 
open from the earliest age ; but it is frequently obliter- 
ated afterwards by the development of that part of the 
medullary stratum where the fruit is formed, the disc 
in consequence becoming convex and capitate. This 
transformation takes place in the highest forms of the 
genus Lecidea. The genns Beeomyces has rose or chest- 
nut coloured convex discs, supported on a stem called a 
podetinm. The genus Cladonia has a foliaceous thallus 
producing free scale-like fronds, frY)m the midst of 
which spring cylindrical or cnp-shaped podetia, which 
are sprinkled with leaves. The margins of the cups or 
tips of the branches bear an abundant crop of convex, 
irregular brown, or deep red discs, often as brightly 
coloured as sealing wax. 

The species of Lecidea bear severe cold, and are won- 
derfully long lived. Mr. Berkeley mentions that there 
are patches of the Lecidea geographica which probably 
date from almost fabulous periods. 
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The fronda of the order OoUema^ei are gelatinous ; the 
meduUarj stratum seems to occupy the whole, though 
in two species of the genua there is a distinct epidermic 
cellular coat. There are moniliform strings of minute 
gonidia in the gelatinous matter, and others that are 
single, arising from the division of each gonidium and 
its supporting thread into two : both kinds differ from 
the gonidia in other lichens. The fruit-hearing discs 
on the surface are open. Members of this order occur 
in Europe, Africa, and Australia. 

The order Coccooarpei is mainly distinguished by 
having orbicular discs entirely deprived of the cortical 
envelope called an excipulum, or, if it does exist, it is 
confounded with the thin membraaaeeous thallus. The 
discs spring at onoe from the medullary stratum, and 
contain asci and aporidia, similar to those of minute 
fungi (Sphseriie). Some species of the genus Cocco- 
carpia oiiy differ from Lecidea in the total absence of an 
excidium. The order is chiefly parasitic, and in some 
cases the whole plant is little more than a mass of fruc- 
tification, parasitic upon and continuous with the sub- 
stance of other lichens, at whose expense they live, thus 
forming an exception to the general habit of lichens, 
which are fed by the atmosphere alone. M. Tulasne has 
discovered that the genera Abrothallus and Scutula, 
though consisting almost entirelyof fruit, produce secon- 
dary spores — they are the only lichens in which they 
occur ; while Phacopsis and Celidium bear spermato- 
gonia, which, analogous to antheridia, contain minute 
fertilizing particles. The parasitic genera occur in most 
parts of Europe and North America. 

The Pyxjnei are horizontal foliaceous lichens, for the 
most part fixed by the centre. They have orbicular discs, 
and form one of the most singular groups, both with 
regard to the superficial fruit, and the curious con- 
volutions of the perithecia. The fruit-cup, or excipulum. 
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IB at first closed, and in the genua Oyrophora the disc 
produces a number of partial fiiictiferous discs on the 
original &uit-bearing surface. As usual the cells from 
whence the asci spring belong to the medullary stratum ; 
the border on the contrary is cortical. The thallua is 
always foliaceous, and more or less peltate, but it becomes 
dry and brittle when exposed to drought. Several of 
the species have tufts of strong rootlets by which the 
frond is fixed to rocks, and some have deep pits, with 
corresponding swellings on the upper-surface, from 
whence they have their popular name of Tripe de fioche. 
These lichens, together with some species of Gyrophora, 
afforded a miserable sustenance to Sir Gieorge Back and 
his companions during their journey along the frozen 
regions of Arctic America in quest of the north-west 
passage. It is evident that plants which derive their 
sustenance solely from the medium iu which they live, 
whether air or water, can never become a permanent 
and wholesome food for man, though erratic lichens and 
laver may be eaten from necessity, certainly not from 
choice. In the Gyrophora the perithecia are convolute, 
in the TJmbilicaria they are not; but both of these 
genera, which have their seat in Arctic Europe and 
America, possess fertilizing particles like most of their 
class. 

In the order Graphidei the disc is linear, simple, or . 
branched, with or without an exeipulnm, which is car- 
bonaceous. Many of these lichens are crustaceous, 
and in most of the genera the perithecia are much elon- 
gated, pointed at both ends. When they are parallel, 
or placed at different angles to each other, they form 
groups like Japanese or Chinese chai'acters, whence their 
name. The genera are determined by the position of 
these perithecia, which are much varied. M. Tulasne 
has found linear nrnle particles immersed in the crust of 
some of these lichens. They have their principal seat in. 
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tropical America, though a few species occur in the 
frigid and temperate zones of both hemispheres. 

The order Glyphidei has no true excipuJum ; the 
coloured discs are at first immersed in the medullary 
stratum of a crustAceous thallus, the crust then rises 
into distinct expansions, in the centre of which the 
coloured discs are set like gems in a mosaic. ' There is 
in fitct no true border to the disc, the perithecium being 
reduced to a thick conical base, from which proceed 
immediately the asci and paraphjses ; each individual 
hymenium being surrounded by the intervening medul- 
lary matter injected, as it were, into the interstices.' 
The whole surface of Chiodecton monostichum is pro- 
ductive, and in that genus M, Tulasne found vesuels in 
the form of little scattered perithecia, containing filiform 
curved fertilizing particles. The species of this order 
are almost wholly tropical, though the Chiodecton myr- 
ticola has been found in Ireland. 

The order Caliciei consists of horizontal lichens, with 
generally an ill-developed crust ; the discs, which are 
at first covered by a veil, are contained in a stalked, or 
more rarely sessile, eicipulum, looking like Httle flat- 
headed pins stuck into the crust; the veil at length 
vanishes, and exposes a pulverulent mass of spores, 
which adhere so loosely in the CaHcium inquinans, that 
they soil the finger if touched ; in other cases they come 
out of their ascus like little necklaces. The species of 
these lichens are almost entirely confined to Europe 
and North America. 

In the second division of Lichenaceee, the Ajcgio- 
CABPEi, the discs are enclosed in an excipulum, which 
projects from the sorfiice of the plant, and xiltimately 
discharges the spores from a rupture or pore in its 
surfe^e. Besides the fructification consisting of peri- 
thecia containing paraphyses and a£ci with their en- 
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closed sporidia, there is a nudens in each disc, either 
of firm or deliquescent matter. 

Some of the lichens of this group are parasitic, others 
are aquatic. The order Limboiiei, like parasitic fungi, 
begin their existence under the thick skin of the leaves 
of tropical plants, spread their crustaceous tb^os over 
their surface, and destroy their beauty, by stopping 
up their pores, and preventing the admission of light 
to their tissqes. The excipulum and perithecia are 
black, and the latter burst in an irregular fissure, and 
are in most cases covered by a beautifully sculptured 
crust. 

The crustaceous fronds of the Yermcariei are often 
so thin as to be inseparable from the substance over 
which they spread. The excipula are closed, the vralls 
of the perithecia are often black, and in some species 
more or less orovrded rouikl a columella- In ihe 
Yerracaria muralis fertilizing particles have been dis- 
covered. Tlie plants are widely distributed, and at least 
one species spreads its crust over the smooth stones in 
running stxeams. 

In the group Endocarpei, the perithecia are immersed 
in the substance of the plant, which has, &r the most 
part, a fbliaceous horizontal crust, and a gelatinous 
nucleus. Some species grow on stones, perpetually 
or periodically submerged, or, if not oudef water, con- 
tinually wet with its spray. The Lichina, a genus 
of the group Lichinei, lives on marine rocks, and 
is often dripping vrith salt-water, and often suddenly 
dried up. 

The Sphierophorei, or sphere-bearing- lichens, have 
upright stems bearing globular fruit at the extremity of 
their numerous branclws. At first, the fruit is only 
indicated by a swelling, bat in time the outer bark burstf, 
and exposes the contents of the perithecinm, which 
consist of asci and paraphyses seated on a central 
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. colnmella. The eporidia are lieaiitifiil objects under the 
microscope on account of their spherical form, which ia 
rare among lichens, and their more or less deep blue tint 
— a colour by no means peculiar to the aporidia of this 
osier of plants, for in other orders they are bright 
scarlet, olive, golden yellow, or brown. 
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SECTION V. 

CHAOACKS. 

Tee CharacesB are submerged nnTiTin1 water plants, 
growing in stagnant pools and ditches rather than in 
nuumig streams. It is a small order 
B* containing but three genera, but the 

/ numerous species are dispersed all over 

I the world, especially in temperate cli- 

\},hji mates. The genera found in this 

^xJ/y country are Nitella and Chara. The 

Nitella flezilis (fig. 40) may be taken 
as a representative of the order. Its 
stem or axis is formed of very long 
cylindrical transpaient tubes, joined 
by their fiat ends, and surrounded at 
each junction by a whorl of long tnbee 
which are forked or trifid at their ei- 
tremities. In some species the branches 
are jointed, and have whorls precisely 
like those on the main a^s. On the 
internal surface of the tubes, which 
e sometimes several inches in length, 
there are four longitudinal bands 
parallel to the ^is of the tubes, which 
pjg. 40, Kitrtift are occasionally twisted : two of these 
bands are broad and covered with oval 
green particles ;, while the other two are narrow, trans- 
parent, and colourless. Each tube is filled with a limpid 
semifioid liquid, in which pale green particles and jelly- 
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like globtilea of a starchy nature float ; and wlien these 
particles are watched with a microscope, they show that, 
in every tuhe of the plant, a continual current of that 
liquid, with its particleB, ascends one of the green bands 
- and descends by the other, even when the stem and 
branches are twisted ; but they never flow in the colour- 
less bands, though there is nothing to hinder them. 
According to the observations of microscopiats there is 
probably a gyration of an aaotized viscid fluid in all 
plants originating in, and maintained by, vital con- 
tractility of structure, but in none is it so evident as 
in the Characese, Its rate ia increased by heat and 
diminished by cold, like the circulation of the blood in 
animals, because the activity of the vital energy bears 
a precise relation to the quantity of heat received. 
The gyration is instantly arrested by a shock of elec- 
tricity. 

The reproductive organs of the Characeje are of two 
kinds, both growing in the axils of the branchlets, 
namely, dark-red globules, which are antheridia, and 
nucules or pistillidia, which contain germ cells. Some- 
times they are- found in different individuals, but in most 
of the Nitellas they are in the same individual, the glo- 
bules being placed closely below the nucules, as in fig. 41, 
A, B. The envelope of the nearly spherical globules is 
formed of eight spherico-triangular valves. From the 
middle of the interior surface of these valves, a perpen- 
dicular orange-coloured column extends to the centre 
of the globule, where its summit is crowned with a 
mass of confervoid filaments, which are formed of a 
linear succession of minute cells ; while from the base 
of the column, bands of orange-coloured spherules im- 
bedded in gelatine radiate along the interior sxu^ace 
of the valve to its margin as shown at c, in the same 
figure. After successive changes in the matter within 
the confervoid filaments, (fig. 42, d-g), the microscope 
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BhowB that ' in every one of the cells there » formed 
a spiral thread of two or three coils, which, at first 
mo^onlees, after a time begins to move and revolve 
within the cell ; at last the cell wall gives waj, and 
the spiral thread makes its way oat, partially length- 
ens itself, and moves actively through the water in a 
tolerably determinate direction, by Uie lashing action 
of two long and very deHoate filaments with which it is 
furnished ' ' (fig. 42 h) . 
The UQCule is an o?oid eac with five l(Hig cells spirally 
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twisted round it, the sac being foil of a viscons fiuid con- 
taining globules of starch and oil. This nucule falls 
off when fertiliEed by the spirally-coiled ciliated bodies, 
and then germinates. 

The Characeee may also be artificially reproduced by 
cuttings ; while tud^ fiivonrable circumstances they 
are reproduced by uodulaF bodies rich in starch grains, 
which arise &om the creeping root^ and also by clusters 
of cells called bultals filled with starch grains, which 
arise from a modification of the nodes. 

The Charas, properly so called, are monoecious or dioe- 

' Dr, Carpentw*! ' AticroBcope.' 
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cious, more or leas opaque and brittle, their many-jointed 
tubular stems bearing whorla of long slender awl-shaped 
branchlete. The fruit, accompanied by a cluster of short 
bracts or ramuli, is placed at intervals in the hoUow side 
of tbe branchlets, one at each joint. In the bristly Chara 
the awl-shaped branchlets are simple, pointed at the 




Ftg. 42. Anttuildia of CbBTii GwgUls 
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extremity, and composed of about seven joints, with a 
whorl of from four to seven short bracts, and having fruit 
at each articulation. Many of the species of Characesa 
are thickly incrusted with lime, and the whole order is 
exceedingly fetid. 
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HEFATIO^, OB LITEKVOBTS. 

The Hepaticee are the small herbaceous plants, which 
conatitate the three distinct natural orders called re- 
spectively Saccia«ete, Marchantiacese, and Jun'german- 
niaceffi. They are distinguished primarily by the first 
having the sporangia valveless, without elaters ; by the 
second having dependent valvate or irregularly bursting 
sporangia ; and by the third having the sporangia val- 
vate and erect. Both the latter, moreover, have the 
spores mixed with elaters. 

The Bicciaceae, popularly called Crystalworts, which 
form the lowest grade of Hepaticss, are inconspicuous 
plants, growing in mud, or floating on water. They 
have spreading, horizontal fronds, of a delicate cellular 
structure and of indefinite form. Their fructification 
consists of valveless spherical sporangia, or spore sacs, 
imbedded in the frond ; celts are formed within these 
sporangia, each of which ceUs is divided into four parts, 
which become spores, and, when ripe, the surface of the 
sporangia is fractured to give them egress. In some 
species there are many air pasaa^s in the cavities 
where the sporangia are produced. The under-surface 
of the frond is often beset with scales. The genua 
Bie]]a dififers from all the other genera in having an 
upright branchless stem with a distinct wing or Umb 
forming a continuous spiral round it. In the male 
plant, the edge of the frond bears the antheridia con- 
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taining spermatozoids ; in the female plant the spo- 
rangia apring from the stem ; they have a separate en- 
velope, and the spores are echinate. 

The Marchanfiacese rank as higher forms of Hepatie^. 
In the Marchantia poljmorpha {figs. 43, 44), which may 
be taken as an illustration of the group, the stnicture 
of the horizontal frond ia complicated, for, besides the 
colourless transparent skin, there are three distinct 
layers, the uppermost of which consists of cells filled 
with green matter, the lowermost (or base of the frond) 
being formed of close-set cells full of very solid matter, 
while between the two there is a cavity filled with air 
and loosely branchingfila- 
ments, which spring from 
the base, and consist of 
green cells fixed end to 
end, as in fig. 44 b. The 
surface of the plant ap- 
pears to be smooth and " 
shining, but when mag- 
nified it is found to be 
marked with numerous 

narrow elevated green mlparoiie coacmuclu; b, lobcd ncc^uclea 

bands, crossing one an- ^''^^^^^^ 
other diagonally so as to mark out the suriace into a 
number of small lozenge-shaped divisions {fig. 44 a). 
These elevated bands are merely the tops of very solid 
walls which descend perpendicularly to the base of the 
plant, consequently they divide the internal air chamber 
into a number of lozenge-shaped compartments, each of 
which communicates with the external atmosphere by 
means of chimneys opening in the centre of each com- 
partment on the surface of the plant. These chimneys 
are so constructed of four or five superposed rings of 
cells (see fig. 44 b), that by the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the cells of the lowermost ring, more or leas air 
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can be admitted into the carity below. This is a very 
beautiful instance of the contraetile vital energy acting 
for the production of motion, ita object being to supply- 
air, so essential to the health of all plants. White fila- 
ments from the base at once fix the Marchantia to the 
earth, and supply it with food. 

This is the youthful state of the Marchantia poly- 
morpha, but a^r a time green pointa appear from 
under little reddish scales on the stirface, and these 
are developed into stalks an inch or less in height, 
which terminate differently, some in lobed shields, 
others in spoked whorls, like a carriage wheel without 
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the rim (fig, 43). The lobed shields are rather concave 
and covered with little elevations, in each of which 
there is a flask-shaped cavity with a long neck opening 
on the surface of the shield. In all of these hollows 
there is a mass of cells full of an amorphous substance, 
which is changed into spermatozoids, having the form 
of delicate spiral filaments, thicker at one end, and fin-- 
nished with two cilia, with which they revolve in a spiral 
within their cell. At last they emerge from it, and 
come through the neck of the fiask-shaped hollow to 
the surface of the shield. 

In the companion female receptacles at an early age. 
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certain objects called archegonia (fig. 45) are foand to 
be concealed between membranes which connect the 
spokes of the whorl at their 
origin. These archegonia are 
shaped like flasks with 
long necks, and each 
ha« a germ cell in its 
interior, into which a 
canal leads down from 
the extremity of the 
neck. When this em- 
h.nti» polymorph.!- bryo OP germ cell is 
-vhegonta. fertilized by the sper- 

matozoids, instead of producing a new plant 
fesem.bling ita parent, the embryo cell developes 
itself into a sporangium containing spores, which 
are isolated cells enclosed in firm yellow en- 
velopes and elaters, or ovoidal cells, each con- 
taining a double spiral fibre coiled up in its 
interior. This fibre is so elastic, that when the 
surrounding pressure is withdrawn by the burst- 
ing of the sporangium at maturity, the spires 
suddenly extend themselves with such force as 
to tear open the cell membrane, and jerk forth 
the spores which may be adhering to their coils, 
and thus to assist in their dispersion. The 
spores, when they germinate, develope them- 
selves into little collections of cells, which 
gradually assume the form of a flattened frond.* Fig. 4«. 
It is only when exposed to light and air that bcu™ oc 
the Marchantias have regular fructification ; Jq""*"™"^ 
shady places they are reproduced by buds placed in open 
conceptacles, which are formed out of green globules 
that appear in different parts of the frond, and after 
a time split open at the summit and expand into 

* Et. Carpenter's > Microscope.' 
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singularly graceful cupa or baskets, whose edges are 
sharply and regularly indented so as to form a glisten- 
ing fringe of teeth, while each tooth is adorned with a 
narrow fringe. When mature, the basket containa a 
number of little green round or oval discs raised on 
footatalks, and composed of two or more rows of cells. 
As soon as these objects, called gonidia, are ripe, they 
are detached from their stalks, and being washed out 
of their basket by the rain, they quickly grow on the 
moist earth around ; sometimes they germinate before 
they leave their nest, and form irregular lobes on the 
parent plant. The Marchantia polymorpha, so ad- 
mirably constructed, occurs in all temperate climates, 
and ea.n bear considerable heat provided it has abun- 
dant moisture. 

The MarchantiaceBB are divided into three groups, 
containing fifteen genera, which are distinguished from 
each other by the character of their fructification. They 
are minutely described in Mr. Berkeley's ' Cryptogamic ■ 
' Botany;' and are widely dispersed both in temperate 
and tropical countries, moat of the genera being repre- 
sented in Europe. 

The JangermaaniaceEe, or Scale Mosses, in their 
lowest forms bear the same resemblance to Lichens 
that many of the other Liverworts do. These lichenoid 
forms are lobed, leaf-lite masses, sometimes ribbed and 
sometimes not. There are forty genera of this group 
of plants, distributed amongst fifteen tribes, and ex- 
hibiting great variety of form and strneture ; hot in 
external aspect they are so closely connected, that a 
graduated series may be traced from the flat-lobed frond 
to the higher forms of erect-stemmed foliaceous plants, 
approaching in size and structure to some of the 
smaller mosses. 

The higher groups have a distinct upright stem with 
symmetrical leaves, which leaves, however, in the lower 
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genera, are merely fleshy fronds withoat veiiiB, of nume- 
rous and sometimes grotesque forms, while in the higher, 
they are generally oval, and disposed in spiral imbricated 
rows on each side of the stem and branches, every leaf 
overlapping part of that which is adjacent to it like 
a row of tiles. They are disposed after two distinctly 
different plans. In one, the leaves are arranged in a 
spiral, which tuma from left to right ; consequently, the 
anterior border of each inferior leaf is covered by the 
posterior border of that immediately above it. This 
constitutes the succnbous group of frondose Jnnger- 
mannieEe, which embraces five tribes. In the second 
case, the spiral of the leaves turns from right to left, 
arid the anterior border of each inferior leaf covers the 
posterior border of that immediately above it. This 
' constitutes the incuhous group embracing three tribes 
of the frondose Jungermanniece. Besides the imbricated 
spiral leaves, there are small leaves alternating vrith 
them, and applied directly on the stem between them. 

The male fruit of the Scale Mosses consists of 
antheridia, which form ovoid masses of cells variously 
disposed; in each of these cells; there is a filiform 
spermatozoid coiled in a circle in active motion, which 
is maintained after leaving the cell. The female ftiiit 
consists of archegonia, containing embryo cells, which 
ultimately develope into sporangia ; but the plants arrive 
at their ftdl development before the archegonia appear. 
The same plant may produce more than one crop of 
these objects, which are occasionally abortive. The stalk 
of the sporangium is first surrounded by the sac of the 
archegonium, then by an involucre or circle of bracts, 
placed in a rosette of leaves. The sporangia contain 
ceUs which ultimately become spores mixed with long 
cells containing elaters, that i^, elastic spiral filaments. 
When the fruit is ripe, the sporangia split into fonr 
equal parts, which form a- cross on the top of their 
VOL. 1. T 
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BteniB, and the elaten spring out of their cells, and 
disperse the spores. 

The plants of this order ai% also reprodnced by 
gonidia, bat in such numerons genera and species the 
arrangement of the reproductive bodies and their minute 
details are exceedingly varied. They are chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the insertion of the &uit, and the form of 
the different oi^rans which surround it. They are pretty 
little plants, occasionally of a I»ight green, bat oftener 
inclined to red, purple, and chocolate colour ; a few are 
fragrant, but they are of no known utility. They are 
found in shady woods and moist situations, throughout 
all regions of the globe, but are most abundant in damp, 
tropical forests. 

In all the families of the leafy Cryptogamia as well as 
in the Hepaticae, antheridia exist ; they differ much in 
form and structure, but they collectively agree in de- 
veloping in the interior of delicately walled ceUs, an 
amorphous subatauce, coloured yellow by iodine, in place 
of which, at the epoch of maturation, spennatozoids 
appear, thick at one end and running to a very fine 
point at the other, and displajring several spiral convo- 
lutione. When rolled up like a watch-spring the mo- 
tion is more or lees rotaiy, but if it be coiled in the 
form of a corkscrew, the movement is at the same 
time advancing. The thin end of the filament always 
goes first both within the cell and after it comes out.' 
The whole structure of the Hepaticee is fiill of objects 
of interest to the microscopic observer. 
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MUSOI, OE MOSSES. 

Mosses approach the higher clasBea of Tegetable life 
in having roots, and a more or less upright stem or axis 
of growth. Like all other plants, they are chiefly formed 
of cellular tissue, yet, in the stems, there is an indication 
of a separation between the hark and pith by the inter- 
vention of a circle of elongated cells approaching to 
woody fibre, which passing into the branches and leaves 
form a kind of midrib, either extending to the extremity 
of the leaf or not. The delicate little leaves, which are 
arranged with great regnlarity, consist of a single or 
double layer of cells united by their flattened sides, and 
rarely exhibiting any epiderm or skin. Green is the 
prevailing colour in this order of beautiful little plaoits, 
but, when exposed to the sun and much moisture, they 
sometimes become red. 

The um-Uke vessels (fig. 47 b), containing the spores, 
are either terminal or lateral on the stem of the moss, 
and rise on a slender stalk from a rosette of narrow leaves 
possessing a skin perforated by stomata or breathing 
pores of simple structure. This is the ultimate result 
of fructification; for at a very early period, while the 
rosettes of narrow leaves are merely buds, they contain 
antheridia and archegonia, the latter or female organs 
being either inclosed in the same bud, or in different buds 
placed on the same or on different plants; but how- 
ever that may be, the buds are invariably placed at the 
base of the leaves, close to the axis of the plant. 
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When a male bad is developed, the antheridia are 
foond to he globular, ovoid, or elongated hyaline bodies, 
^ set in a cluster of hairs 

and paraphyses, or ste- 
rile cellular filaments. 
■ Fig. 48 represents the 

antheridia of Polytri- 
chum commune, with the 
paraphyses and hairs, 
from the microscopic ob- 
aervations of Dr. Carpen- 
ter. The central anthe- 
ridium is discharging its 
spermatozoids ; the one 
on the right is empty, 
that on the left imma- 
ture. 

The antheridia are 

filled with a mass of 

'^■?\Ji^'^'^lT'^^^t^Z mucilage containing a 

™^^^;S^rii;^^™7t multitude of ceUs, in 

<,pa,M.I.;*,c^jpti«;,.l«ri.t™»i..«ti. ^^^j^ ^f ^j^^j^ ^^^BTQ is 

a spiral filament famished with cilia, as in fig. 49. 
As soon as the filaments are mature, the cells open ; the 
mobile filaments, or spermatozoids, are tree, and come 
out through a pore in the antheridia., in multitudes 
like pollen out of an anther. 

While the antheridia are in process of formation, the 
female buds expand and exhibit flask-shaped archegonia, 
similar to that in fig. 45, seated in a rosette of leaves. 
When this archegonlmn is fertilized by the sperma- 
tozoids, its internal germ cell is developed by cell di- 
vision into a conical body elevated upon a stalk; and 
this at length tears across the walls of the fiask-shaped 
archegonium by a circular fissure, carrying the higher 
part upwards as a calyptra or hood (fig. 47 c) upon its 
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snmiiiit, and loavrng the lower part to form a tind < 
collar round the base of the etai^. 



The um -shaped organ or sporangium has a double wall, 
and in its centre a fuaiform or deeply winged columella. 



Between these two there is a tissue of a most delicate 
texture, divided into spherical cells, each of which usu- 
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aUy produces fonr unripe spores, which get an exterior 
coat -when fertilised, and then it is that the stalk 
lengthens, and ih.e flaab-sliaped archegonium is torn 
across. 

The UTOB are closed bj a lid or operCTilum of a flat, 
convex, or pointed form, which talis off when the spores 
are ripe to give them egress. The mouth of the nm 
in most of the mosses ia snrronnded b; a deciduons 
annnlus of two or three rows of elastic ceUs, which are 
supposed to aid in scattering the spores, for the mosses 
have no elaters. Although the separation of the lid 
may at once expose the spores, they may be covered 
vritJi a membrane entire or toothed at the circumfer- 
ence, or there may be one or two rows of teeth sur- 
rounding the mouth of the urn like a fringe; these 
teeth form the peristome, and their munber is always 
a multiple of 4, varying from 4 to 64 (see fig. 47^). 
Sometimes they are divided half way dovm, sometimes 
they are prolonged into gtraight twisted hairs. The 
teeth arise from the thickening of the walls of two con- 
tiguous cells; when there are two rows of teeth, the 
outer row frequently arises from the layer of cells which 
line the outer wall of the urn, the inner row from the 
outermost layer of the spore sac ; sometimes, when the 
peristome is double, three strata of cells are requisite 
to form the teeth. The urns of the Encalypta vulgaris 
are represented at fig. 47 b ^ one is covered with the 
hood or calyptra, while from the other the lid has fallen 
o£F, showing the mouth of the urn with its toothed 



When a spore begins to grow, its outer coat ia ruptured, 
its innermost coats protrude and form a projecting ex- 
tremity, which becomes developed into a confervoid pro- 
embryo, anali^ous to the mycelium of fiingi, hut is dis- 
tinguished by the chlorophyll contained in its cells. 
Many spores may concur or not in its formation ; but 
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the pro-embryo of eftch spore is capable of transfonning 
one^or more of the cells seated upon its yarious rami- 
fications immediately into buds, which grow up into 
leafy stems, as the fonaiia hygrometrica, so that here 
we have the peculiar condition of one spore giving rise 
to the development of a number of plants.* In process 
of growth each of these plants would produce antheridia 
and archegonia, and, by the process described, a full- 
grown Funaria hygrometrica with its urns and hoods, 
as represented in fig. 47 a, would be the result. 

If the moss be annual or biennial it dies after bear- 
ing fimit; If perennial, two or more successive crops 
of archegonia are formed. The mode of fimctification, 
therefore, resembles that of flowering plants, with this 
difference, that the fructification of the latter produces 
a young plant from each embryonic cell, while in mosses 
the fructification of one embryonic cell produces a spo- 
rangium or urn containing spores, that is, a multitude 
of reproductive bodies, which have no trace of cotyle- 
dons or axis." 

Mosses are also propagated by gemmee or buds. They 
are produced in many situations, sometimes on distinct 
oi^ns, sometimes on the tips of the leaves, or on rootlets 
which grow on various parts of the plants, and which 
in some of the mosses form a dense woolly or silky mass 
of a bright yellow or brown colour varying to purple. 
On the fibres of this mass, green cells appear, which are 
developed into reproductive buds. Almost every cell on 
the surface of a moss is capable of forming, by continued 
division, a cellular nodule, which falls off and gives 
rise to a germ which grows into a new plant, lliese 
nodules are generally situated at the extremity of the 
leaves, or on the leaves themselves, while pro-embryo 
fibres spring from the leaf cells of many mosses. M. 
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Ton Mohl observes that since the cells in the dif- 
ferent parts of mosses are capable of being developed 
into a bud or embryonic confervoid strocture producing 
a bud, it follows tbat in these plants, notwitbstaiiding 
their ratber complex structure, the subordination of the 
individual cell to the purposes of the whole plant is 
still but small ; and even here individual life readily 
acquires the preponderance. This fecUity of reproduc- 
tion possessed by the various individual parts of the 
plants, accounts for the extensive tracts over which 
mosses spread themselves ; moreover, some are dioecious, 
and as tbe spores might not always be fertilized, the 
gemmfe ensure the continued existence of the species. 

Mosses are divided into five principal groups, differing 
exceedingly in importance, and in comparative numbers. 
They are chiefly distinguished by the position of their 
fruit. The Pleurocarpi have .their fruit lateral, whether 
on the stem or branches. They comprise thirteen tribes ; 
many of them are found in the. soathem hemisphere, 
but a considerable nxiraber, especially of tbe Hypnei, 
Drepanophyllei, and Hookeriei, are European. The 
■Cladocarpi- are characterised by having their urns 
seated on the tops of very short lateral branches, and 
by their doable axis of growth. The Acrocarpi are dia- 
trnguished by their main stems ending in fruit. They 
.comprise twenty-seven tribes, and embrace genera and 
species having a wide geographical range. In the 
Syncladei the branches of the plant are fasciculate ; this 
group comprises the Spbagnums. The Schietocarpi are 
remarkable for their fruit splitting into valves, and 
consist of the tribe Andrseacese. The various tribes 
depend on the structure of the urns and leaves, as well 
as on the natural habits of the plants. In this numerous 
class of plants only a few remarkable for peculiarity of 
structure can be mentioned. 

The species of. the acrocarpous tribe Phaseei are ex- 
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ceedingly numerous, and contain the simplest of all 
mosses; they grow on newly tumed-up soil, and are 
chiefly annual. Their leaves generally hare nerres, and 
are bordered by large cells. The urns, which are either 
sessile, or npon a short stalk, have not a trace of peri- 
stome, and sometimes have a columella, sometimes 
not. The spores are large compared with those of other 



The tribe Dicranei contains numerous species, some 
of which are the commonest of mosses in Europe. 
They are easily known by their single peristome of six- 
teen teeth divided half-way down. The leaves are ex- 
tremely crisp and convolute, and the hood is spoon- 
shaped. The Leucobryum is remarkable for pallid 
leaves; it has three layers of cells, a narrow layer 
of green cells embedded in the centre of the leaf with , 
a broader layer of colourless cells on each side, whose 
cell walla are perforated with large round openings, as 
in fig. 50 b. The mosses of this order live on sand- 
stone rocks, shady banks, and trunks of trees. Fig. 50 
shows the microscopic structure of the leaves of t; 



In the tribe G-rimmiei we have frequently a sessile 
urn, with a single peristome, and a mitre-shaped hood. 
The leaves, which are dark green, have minute hex- 
agonal perforated cells on their upper surface, and a 
white nerve projecting from their extaremity. 

In the tribe Polytrichei the mouth of the um is mostly 
closed by a flat membrane and a hood rough with silky 
hairs. The leaves are sheathing at their base and 
spreading at their tips ; except in a few cases they are 
rigid; and the nerve often exhibits lamelliform folds. 
The Polytrichum dendroides contains scalariform ducts, 
and starch granules. 

The Bryei are of variable size, but a number of 
Eiu:opean species are among the finest of mosses, on 
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accoont of their lai^ lea-ves and beautifdl double- 
toothed peristome, the great -distinction of the group. 
The leaves are mai^ined, toothed, and composed of a 
loose reticnlatioii of large rhomboidal cells; in the 
genus Tinmiia thej clasp the Btem at the base and 
spread widely at the tip. There are thirty-three 
British species of the genus Bryum, many of which 
with their abundant urns are extremely ornamental. 
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The tribe Splachnei contain many of the most sin- 
gular and beautiful of the whole class of mosses. They 
have large-celled diaphanous leaves and a straight urn, 
with the spores radiating from the columella. The urn 
has a swelling at its base, often of greater dimensions 
than the urn itself. In the Splachnum vasculoBum it 
is purple and very large, but nothing in comparison of 
that oi^an in 8. luteum and rubrum, which are the 
pride of hyperborean Europe and America, The enor- 
mous size of the swelling, the variety of colouring, 
the singularity and elegance of form, and in some 
cases the unusual dim^isious, make the species objects 
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of great interest. The common S. ampuDaeeum, when 
growing in abtmdance on the shallow peaty banks of 
8ome mountain stream where cattle come to drink, is 
scarcely exceeded in beauty by any cryptogam. Species 
of this order are abundant in the two hemispheres, but 
the same species rarely occur in both. Their habits, 
too, are different, for while those in the north only grow 
on manure, those in the south grow on the trunks 
of fallen trees. Three genera occur in Great Britain. 
GemmiB are found in the aiila of the leaves in most 
species of this group. 

The tribe of Schistostegei consiata of but a single 
most elegant species. It inhabits shady caverns, which 
are sometimes lighted by a golden gleam from the re- 
fractions of the confervoid shoots of its myeelinm-Iike 
pro-embryo, which is perennial, and produces a new 
crop year after year. The urn is siibglobose without a 
peristome, and when young the spore cells radiate from 
the colnmeUa as in the Splachna. The leaves show 
Taaious intermediate stages between a vertical and hori- 
zontal insertion, and are sometimes perfectly free, while 
at other times they are united. This moss is scarce, and 
confined to the northern hemisphere. 

There are various genera of aquatic mouses in the 
different tribes, most of them floating plants. Of these 
are the pleurocarpous Fontinalei, which inhabit the 
northern hemisphere ; their urn, with its double peri- 
stome of sixteen teeth, forms a beautiful microscopic 
object, on account of the latticed work in the inner 
row, and the cross bars on the outer teeth, which are 
united at their tips by two and two. The common 
species hare sharp-angled triangular stems, and keeled 
leaves which cla^p the stem at their base, and are 
sometimes cleft along the keel. 

The syncladeous Sphagnei are aquatic bog mosses 
of a pale yellowish green colour. ITiey form but one 
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genus, Spha^mn, which consista of some eight or ten 
species and several varieties. The species of Sphag-' 
nam, or common hog moss, hold an important place in 
the economy of nature. They are floating mosses, 
entirely destitute of roots. The stalk of the full grown 
phwt, like that of land mosses, is constructed of three 
kinds of cells ; one forms the exterior or cortical layer, 
another forms the central pith or axial system, while 
the third, which ia coloured and somewhat ligneous, 
comes hetween the other two. The leaves, which have 
their origin in the cortical layer while it is yet soft, 
consist of two kinds of cells, one kind being large, elon- 
gated, and colourless, and containing spiral fibres loosely 
coUed in their interior. The membranous walls of 
these cells have large round apertures by which their 
cavities have free conmmnication ; for certain animal- 
cules, which sometimes Hve in the cells, have been seen 
to pass from one to the other. Between these colour- 
less cells are some thick-walled, narrow, elongated 
green ceUs, which give the leaf firmness and colonr. 
According to- Mr. Wilson, tiie fascicles, or bundles of 
branches, are disposed round the stem in imbricated 
Spirals, so that, for every complete spiral formed by five 
of these fascicles, there are eight spirals formed of 
twenty leaves, four leaves being inserted between each 
pair of fascicles. The fructification in all these float- 
ing mosses is immersed in the leaves of the stem, the 
antheridia being globose, and the spermatozoids having 
spiral motions, both within the cells of the antheridia 
and when they come out. The urns, which are the pro- 
duct of fructification, and are borne at the top of what 
appears to be a long footstalk, but is in reality a pe- 
dimculate vaginula, are globular, and their lids have been 
observed to be driven off when the spores are ripe, with 
such force as to give a distinctly audible report. ' 
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The common bog moss grows so rapidly that, rootless 
as it is, it soon covers a pool with its matted bmidles 
of branches, and as in a few years it has no room to 
spread, the lower stems and branches decay, sink to 
the bottom, and begin to form a peat moss, while the 
npper parts grow on, so that new stems and branches 
are perpetually produced. Multitudes of spores no 
doubt germinate, and, in this way, the pool is filled up, 
and a peat moss is at length formed. 

The Sphagntun moss has such a power of absorbing 
moisture &om the atmosphere, that it forms and main- 
tains the peat mosses and quagmires in the motm- 
tains which feed the streams at their feet. Mosses in 
general are almost as much indebted for moisture to 
Uie absorbing nature of their leaves as to their roots ; 
but the loose, large celled, and perforated leaves of the 
Sphagnum suet up water like a sponge ; even during the 
heat of summer, a quantity of water may be squeezed 
out of a handful of them. In fact the plant is a perfect 
hydraulic machine, for a small stem of it put into a 
glass of water with its drooping terminal branch 
hanging over the edge, acts like a syphon, and soon 
empties the glass, pomring the water out through its 
bending top. Though the peat from Sphagnum is 
often too spongy for ftiel at present, yet that little 
moss now growing on our mountains will yield ani- 
line, magenta, paraffin, and other illuminating gases to 
remote generations, although not in such quantities as 
the richer vegetation of the coal measures, the products 
of a warmer period. 

Like all cryptogams the mosses are exceedingly 
variable and difficult to distin^ish. Not only does the 
same species show great differences in size, but even 
in other respects the characters vary on acooont of 
climate soil, and exposure. 
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Beyond tlist of becoming converted into peat, the 
uses of the moes ^nily are not of any great importance. 
Brooms, mata^ and otiier domestic arttcles ate some- 
times formed from Polytrichnm, and in Lapland Sphag- 
uam not only sometimes enters into the composition of 
bread, bat is nsed in place of clothing for new-bom 
babes. 
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FILIOESj OS FEBITS. 

Op all the apore-bearing familieB, the PemB are the 
most universally known. They may easily be recognized 
bj the coiling inwarda of their young leavee in spring 
previous to expansion, and hy the arrangement of the 
&uit on their undersides when expanded. The Ferns 
are exceedingly numerous both in genera and species, 
and v&fy &om low herbaceous plants of an inch high, 
to trees with upright trunks forty or fifty feet or more 
in height, bearing a graceful coronet of leaves at their 
extremity. The tree ferns come to the utmost perfec- 
tion in the warm, moist islands of the tropical oceans. 
Their boreal limit is about the thirty-seventh parallel 
of north latitude, but, on account of the vast extent of 
ocean in the southern hemisphere, they reach the for- 
tieth or fiftieth parallel of south latitude, the more 
copious evaporation, and the consequently moister air 
and soil, being specially congenial to the fern tribe. 
For that reason a most luxuriant fern vegetation prevails 
in Juan Fernandez, Western Chili, and New Zealand. 
In the latter there are one hundred and twenty species, 
some of which are subarborescent, while others form 
tree ferns of considerable altitude. Shade is not abso- 
lutely requisite to ferns, for many of them grow luxuri- 
antly when exposed to the sun, provided the soil be damp. 
The range of the non-arborescent ferns is very ex- 
tensive. According to Dr. J. D. Hooker, twenty-one 
species have been found in Fuegia and the Falkland 
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Islands, and one grows in matted tufts in Kergnelen's 
Land. In the north the Cytopteria fragilis has been 
found in the seventieth parallel of latitude at Minto 
Inlet, and both it and Foljetichum Lonchitis have been 
gathered at Disco, on the west side of Greenland, and 
Aspidium fragrans on the eastern side. 

On account of the eztremes of heat and cold in North 
America there are only fifty species in all that enor- 
mous extent of country ; while in Britain we are in- 
debted to the hnmidi^ of our climate for a rich ve- 
getation of thirty-sii species, which adorn our wood- 
lands, our valleyB and mountains in wild profusion. 
One-half of our ferns are also native in the Himalaya 
mountains, where multitudes of British plants are in- 
digenous. The fern floras of Great Britain and New 
Zealand are tiie richest in species of their respective 
latitudes, and have several species in common. The 
ferns of Tasmania are, with few exceptions, identical 
with those of New Zealand ; and the occurrence of the 
rather common Australian and New Zealand Oymno- 
gramma mteefolia in the Pyrenees, and no where else in 
the whole world, so far as is known, is a remarkable 
fact in the distribution of plants.' ^ 

Whatever the size of a fern may be, its spores (fig. 51 a) 
are microscopic. They are produced within the spor- 
angium by cell division, and are therefore free and va- 
riously shaped. They consist of a grumous mass enclosed 
in a double coat ; and when the spore begins to grow, 
it sends out fcora the cell wall of its inner coat a white 
tubular projection or root fibre (fig. 51 b), which passes 
through the cell wall of its outer coat. This root 
sucks up liquid till it expands the timer coat sufficiently 
to burst open the outer one, and then it begins to 
increase by the subdivision of its cells, till the primary 

n die ' Distribution of Fems,' in "BerlLftley't ' Crjp- 
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g;reeii leaf or marchantioid prothallus (fig. 61 d) is 
formed. This prothallus lies flat on the ground, and 
is fumiahed on the nnder-aide with fibroua roots to fix 
it, and supply it with food. 

Two sets of oi^ns are subsequently developed on the 
under-side of this prothallus ; one of these is a staJted 
cell called an antheridium, and is situated near the 
roots ; the other is an archegonium containing a germ 
cell, which is sunk in the ceUulaj: tissue. In each of the 




antheridia, which are numerous, a cell is formed, which 
becomes filled with a mass of laucilage mixed with 
a number of free cells, containing a flat ribbon-shaped 
filament, or spermatozoid, coiled in a spiral manner, 
which, as soon as set free by the ruptnre of the cell, 
revolves rapidly by means of several long cilia placed 
close to the lai^ end. Fig. 52 shows the globular 
antheridium and the spermatozoids of Pteris serrulata. 
The archegonia are fewer in number, and contain the 
germ cell, represented in fig. 53, aa viewed &om above, 

■JGL, I. Z 
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and Bidewiae ; it is placed at a little distance from the 
antheridia, and after being fertilized by the active fila- 
ments or apermatozoids, and matured, it coatains the 
primordial cell of the joung fern, -which soon eends 
forth leaves rolled up and curled inwards previous to 




Fig^ M, Anthflridliun und BponniktoEolds oT Fl«rU 
cell! o( tbe prvttullna tbowlDB: tbe uilheridULc 
DoqUknfnBaperamwIli, psch«acl«Uif ■■perm 
m>«nllIod, BhowingUucillB. 

expansion, and a root, which being sufficient to feed 
the plant, the flat pro-embryo, which was the first 
stage of development, perishes. Thus in the family of 
ferns there are two distinct periods of growth, and one 



{onitnn of Pt«rlB aerrDlaCa •-— 
iB cuTJtj conl^ning the gen 



only of fertilization. In flowering plants, fertilization 
and its products are the final result of vegetation, and 
the maturation of the fructification is frequently fol- 
lowed by death. In the ferns, on the contrary, fertihzation 
precedes the development of the plant, which, if peren- 
nial, continues to bear fertilized fruit year after year. 
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It is evident that there is an essential difference 
between the archegonium of the JUarchantia, and that 
of the ferna. The archegonium of the Marchantia 
merely produces a sporangium, whUe tiiat of the ferns 
produces a new plant, and is therefore, in some sense, 
analogous to the seed of one of the higher rasctdar 
plants, though there is no affinity between the two. 

The roots of fems,like those of forest trees, are delicate- 
fibres, which descend either &om a woody stem called a 
rhizome, &om rhdza, a root, or &om a caudez, so named 
from the Latin, caudex, a trunk. Thus the stems of ferns 
are of two distinct types. The rhizome generally grows 
horizontally, and creeps along the surface of the soil or 
rock, or tree trunk to which it ja affixed, but it is some- 
times subterranean. In this, the growing point is in 
advance of the fronds, which appear at intervals along 
the exposed side or sides, and after they have reached 
maturity drop off, leaving a clean scar or cicatrix. The 
caudez varies from the size of a small wire-like thread 
to the size of a tree trunk. It is sometimes elon- 
gated, as in the superfine wiry thread-like stems of 
Hymen ophyllum, the scandent ivy-like rooting stems 
of Stenochlfena, abd the subterranean, horizontal, 
widely- creeping stems of Pteris aquilina, all of which 
develop single fronds at intervals, but fronds which 
adhere permanently to the stem, and which do not fall 
off, leaving a scar, as do the fronds borne by the rhizome. 
The more frequent form of caudex, however, is that of 
a short stocky stem producing fronds on all sides from 
its apex; very frequently this is a globose or oblong 
mass growing erect, yet scarcely reaching above the 
surfaceof the soil; but sometimes it is more lengthened, 
showing a more or less elevated stem, or turning side- 
ways, and taking a decumbent position, the young fronds, 
however, always rising from its apex. It is on the latter 
plan, by a continuous erect and upward growth, that the 
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trnnka of tree fema, which rise acnnetiines sixtiy or eighty 
feet high, are formed. The commcHi Lady Fern, Athy- 
riam Filix-fconiiia, fiimiahes an example of the ardi- 
nary heihaceoiu candez ; as also does ttie Male Fern, 
Lastrea Filix-mas. In the Hart's-tongoe, <» Seoktpen- 
drinm, the candex is generally compact, and increases 
by the formation of new crowns or centres c^ growth 
aronnd the older one, till the whole becomes an almost 
spherical mass of considerable size. 

The stipes or leaf-stalk of a fern is often of consider- 
able length, and- in its npper part, called the rachis, 
which beats the leafy portion, is commonly more or less 
branched, as well as farrowed on its upper enr&ce. 
The fronds, or parts Euuilogoas to leaves, are sometimes 
simple, as in the Harf a-tongae, the racbis of which has 
a symmetrical limb or wing on each side, so as to 
form a long, eTen-margined, narrow, tongue-shaped 
frond. If the limb on each side of the raohis be deeply 
divided, as in the Polypodinm volgare, the frond is said 
to be wing-cleft, or pinnatifid, and the divisions are 
called segments or lobes. la most ferns, however, the 
frond is once, twice, or three times win^d or pinnate, 
and in such cases the first divisions are called pinni^ and 
tiie seccaidaty or subsequent ones when present, pinnnha 
or pinnules. lie leafy portion, whether simple, pinna- 
tifid, or pinnate, is always traversed by veins arranged 
on some definite plan, a most important circumstance, 
since the sori or fructification of the ferns is always 
produced in oonnectiou with the veins. 

The fertile fronds, in certain groups, differ in form 
from the sterile, generally by the greater or less con- 
traction of their parts. In most fema the lull-grown 
fronds are flat, that is, with all their parts lying in one 
plane ; but, during their vernation, Uiat is, when they 
first rise from the stem, they are circinate or curled in- 
wards, like a crosier. 
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When a fern oeqmres » considerable stem, aa in Tree 
Fema, it consists of a central or jnedTilIary part, con- 
sisting of oellalar tissue, and an external or cortical 
portion, formed of the consolidated bases of the fronds, 
in which may be seen, on cutting a section of a trunk, 
an irregolar zone, formed of fibro-vascnlar bundles, 
ecalariform dncts, and woody fibre. Prolongations from 
this zone pass into the leaf- 
stalks, and thence into the 
midrib of the leaf, whence 
they spread into its lateral 
bi'anchee, and ultimately ap- 
pear in tbe leafy parts in the 
form of veins. It is the bx- 
rangement of these bundles 
of coloured woody tissue in 
the cellular tissue of the leaf- 
stalks of the herbaceous ferns, 

whi<^ give rise to those pecu- Hg, h. SMUonottoDiMsikoipnnr 
liar figures on their transveree '™«i'i»"^«"'«"o™ "^ 
sections, such as a star, the letter T, and the her^dic 
spread eagle, from which latter tiie common Brake Fern 
(Fteris) takes its botanical specific name of aquilina. 
rig. 54 shows an oblique section of the footstalk of a 
fern leaf with its bundles of scalariform ducts, as deter- 
mined by Dr. Carpenter's microscopic observations. 

The fructification of the ferns is airanged with the 
most perfect symmetry, usually on tbe under sur&ee of 
the leaf, but sometimes at the mai^;in, and assuming a 
great variety of forms and positions. It coneiste of 
sori, that is, groups of nearly globular spore cases or 
sporangia, sometimes s^aile on the frond, sometimes 
with a footstalk. They are always situated on a vein 
or its branches, or at the extremity of the veins on the 
margin of the frond. In fact the sporangia originate in 
the cellular tissue immediately in contact with a vein. 
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beneath the epidermis or akin of the leaf, vrhich is 
forced up as the Bporangia increaae in size, in the form 
of a whitish membrane, which con- 
stitntes the indusiam, or protecting 
cover of the sori. While Wie fruit is 
advancing to maturitj, the indnsium 
separates partly or wholly from the 
surrounding skin or epiderm, and 
subsequently either shrivels or falls 
off altogether. In some few species 
the opening is in the centre of the 
jndueium, and then it surrounds the 
sori like a cup; in other ferns, the 
akin from botii surfaces of the leaf 
extends beyond the margin, includes 
the sori between it, and fulfils the 
office of an indusium. 

The sori, as already noted, take a 

variety of forms, and are variously 

situated. Some are round and dot- 

pig-M. pinniiieofpoiypo. hko, some are oblong and straight, 

dtnm boMiDg wri. gome are hippocrepiform or borse- 

ahoe-shaped, while some are continnous in a line-like 

band. The indusium, when present, takes more or lees 

exactly the form of the sorus. These peculiarities are 

so well marked that they are taken advantage of in the 

discrimination of genera, 

The sporangia or spore-cases are for the most part of 
globular form, and are nearly or quite surronuded by a 
strong elastic ring, which in some cases is continued so 
as to form a stalk. When the spores are ripe, this ring, 
by its elastic force, tears open the sporangia, and ^ves 
free egress to their contents. The ring assumes various 
forms. In one large group it passes vertically up the back 
of the sporangium, and is continued to a point called 
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the stoma, where the horizontal hurating takes place. 
This form is seen in fig. 56, a, h. In other groups 
it is, though vertical, 
somewhat oblique, as in 
fig. 56 c. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, it 
is transverse and com- 
plete ; in which case the 
rupture is vertical, as in 
fig, 56 d. In a few cases 
it is apical, fig. 56 e; and 
in a few others it is ob- 
solete, fig. 56/. These 
are the true Terns. In 
one or two small groups, 
sometimes called Pseu- 
do-Ferns, the ring is al- 
together wanting. 

The systematic arrangement of the Ferns is chiefly 
founded on pecnliarities of the sori and sporangia, 
characters which are quite intelligible by the aid of 
a good magnifying lens, these spore-cases being very 
pretty opaque objects under the microscope. Thus some 
of the primary divisions are founded on the presence 
or absence of the ring or amnnlns on the spore-case. 
Another series of divisions are foimded mainly on the 
nature of the ring in those cases when it is present ; and, 
for the rest, the form and position of the sori come in 
as discriminating characters. In this way the main 
groups are marked out, but, in the case of the genera, 
still further recourse is had to the sori and its covering, 
and by some modem authors supplementary characters 
derived from the venation are brought into use. The fol- 
lowing is the arrangement adopted by Mr. Moore,' and 
' 'Index Filicura,' by ThomasMoore, F.L.a, 
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irhich agrees in its general features with that <^ most 
modem obserrers. 

The two leading groaps are the Aimviate and the 
Exaiavulate Ferns, the first being much the lai^;er divi- 
sioD, and conaiBting of the order FotTpodiaceae, which 
comprises the True Ferns, while the second includes 
the two orders Marattiaceffi and Ophioglossaceee, which 
are some times called Fsendo-Fems. 

The PoLTFODiADE^, distinguished by the ring or aji- 
nnlua, which more or less completely girts the sporangia, 
offer so mnch variety of stracture that it becomes neces- 
sary to Bnbdiride them ; and for this purpose characters 
derired from the form, number, or position of the sporan- 
gia, or the structure or development of the ring, are 
chiefly relied on. This gives several groups, 6.g. Foly- 
podinete, the moat comprehensive of all, indnding some 
ten or twelve minor groups, in which the sporangia are 
almost equally convex, and have a vertical and nearly 
complete ring, and in which the dehiscence is ttuns- 
verse at a part called the stoma, where the strise of the 
ring are elongated, and apparently weater ; Cyatbeineee, 
in which the epore-caaes are sessile or nearly so, seated 
on an elevated receptacle, with the nearly complete 
■ ring more or less obliquely vertical, that is, vertical 
below, curving laterally towards the top, and the de- 
hiscence transverse ; Matonineie, a single species only, 
in which the sporangia are sessile, bursting horizon- 
tally, not vertically, the ring being broad, suboblique, 
and nearly complete, and the dorsal sori oligocarpous, 
covered by timbonato-hemispherical indusia, afELxed by 
a central stalk ; GleicheninesB, with the ring complete, 
transverse, eitiier truly or obliquely horizontal, the spo- 
rangia globose-pyriform, forming oligocarpous sori, i,e, 
sori couBisting of but few spore-cases (two or four to ten 
or twelve), situated at the back of the frond, sessile or 
nearly so, and bursting vertically, the frx>nd8, moreover. 
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being rigid and opaqne, and oaually dichotomonaly- 
' branched ; Trichomaninefe, -with the ring reeeinbhng 
that of the Gleicheniueie, bat the sporangia lenticalar, 
nmnerona, clustered on an exserted receptacle, which is 
a prolongation of the vein beyond the ordinary margin 
of the frond, so that the sori become extrorse mai^inal, 
or prctjected outwards as well aa opening outwardly, 
while the fronds are peUacid-membranaceous ; Schizte- 
inese, with the ring horizoutal or transverse, situated 
quite at the apex of the oval sporangia, which is, in con- 
sequence, said to be radiate-striate at the ap^x ; Cera- 
topteridineee, one or two aquatic species, the sporangia 
sometimes iuniiahed with a very rudimentary ring, 
reduced, as in Osmundinese, to a few parallel striie, some- 
times furnished with a very broad and more lei^r*^ened 
ring ; and Oamundinete, with the spore-cases two-valved, 
bursting vertically at the apex, the ring very rudimen- 
tary, rednced to a few parcel vertical striee on one side 
near the apex. In all but the last of these groups, the 
sporangia are not valvate, and consequently, when they 
open for the liberation of the spores, they burst par- 
tially or irregularly ; but in the OsmuiidineEe they split 
at the top in two equal divisions.* 

A large portion of the Polypodineae are either tropical 
or subtropical. The genus Folypodium itself is one of 
the most extensive and diversified genera of the group. 
It is chiefly distributed over the tropical regions of the 
western hemisphere, bat four species are indigenoas in 
Britain, and of these the Polypodium vulgare, or Com- 
mon Polypody, is abundant about the trunks of moss- 
grown trees, on bants, rocks, and old thatched roofe. 
The young fronds appear in May, and rise fitan five or 
six to twelve or eighteen inches in height. They are 
lanceolate, deeply pinnatifid, with obtuse, linear, lan- 
ceolate, indistinctly serrated segments. The genus is 

■ Moore, in ' Treasury of Botany.' 
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difltin^ished by ita sated globular Bori, wbicb in thia 
BpecieB are regularly disposed in a line on each side of 
the mid vein, half way between it and the margin of the 
leaf. When young, they are of a yellow or bright 
orange colour, which changes to brown when they are 
ripe. The rhizome, which branehes in all directione, is 
at first clothed with a skin densely covered with yelloiv- 
ish brown membranaceouB lanceolate scales, which at 
length fall or become obliterated, leaving the snrfiice 
nearly smooth. The Polypodinm vulgare has many 
varieties, several of which are well marked, especially 
that called oambricum, which is twice pinnatifid. The 
plant is common in temperate climates. 

The Aspidiese form an extensive and widely distributed 

group, embracing several of our common British species. 

One of these is the genus Lastrea, which has, for the 

most part, lanceolate fronds, bipinnate or tripinnate 

in division, with linear lanceolate, and usually pinnatifid 

pinnse. The sori are nearly circular, seated upon the back 

of the veins, and covered by a reniform indusium, which 

is attached by its sinus. In Laatrea Filix-mas (fig. 57), 

one of our commonest ferns, the fronds 

spring up in a rather spreading muse, 

fronr the extremity of a long scaJy 

eaudei, and often present a vase-like tnft 

hollow in the centre. The rachis, leafy 

through a third or a fourth of its 

length, is more or less clothed with thin 

membranaceous scales, of a pale often 

^LkttJii ^HiS" "' brownish-golden hue, a peculiarity com- 

wittiwri. mon to the other Lastreee. Lastrea 

Thelypteris, the Marsh Fern, however, has them not, and 

differs also from most of its congeners in having its sori 

snbmarginal. Its rhizome has a widely creeping habit 

of growth. The Lastrea semula has globular glands, 

sessile over the whole under-snrface of the fronds, which 
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secrete a perfume like Qew-ina.de hay. From a similar 
canee, Lastrea rigida was botanicaUy known as Poly- 
podimu fragrans. This coumarine odour is poaaesaed by 
several other ferns, notably by Cheilanthes odora. 

The Oleandra, which is a foreign genus, has simple 
fronds articulated near to the rhizome, and its sori are 
placed on the tips of the parallel veinlets. The Ole- 
andra neriiformis, which grows on open spots^'haa an 
erect rhizome, and assumes quite a shrubby habit, rising 
to from four to siz feet, and bearing at intervals whorls 
of Ironds. 

In the genus Polystichum, the fronds spring in tufts 
from a short slow-growing caudex. They are rigid, 
linear or lanceolate, and either phmate, bipinnate, or 
tripinnate. The upper terminations of the fronds are 
sharp and spinous, while the pinnce are auriculate at 
their base above, and oblique below. Circular sori are 
seated on the anterior branches of the parallel veins, 
and these are covered by circidar indusia, opening all 
round and remaining attached by a short central stalk. 
The free venation and this 
peculiar form of the sorus 
and indusium are the dis- 
tinguishing characters of the 
genus. Fig. 58 shows a sorus 
and indusium of Polystichum 
or Aspidium, which differ 
only in venation. One of 
the spinous, serrated pinnae of 

the Holly fern, Polystichum pi^.M, botm md indnrfnmof poiy- 
Lonchitie, is represented in mohum « i«pidiim. 

fig. 59; it is auricnlate at its base above and oblique 
below, with its sori disposed in regular series on each side 
the mid-vein; these often become confluent at maturity. 
This beautiful Alpine fern, which is of a deep glonay green, 
has linear lanceolate, and simply pinnate fronds. The 
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piniue are aliort, arranged alternately and obliquely on 
the ra«bi8, and extend nearly to ita base, which is rather 
densely clothed with reddieh-brown chaffy scales. The 
other British ferns of this genus 
are bipinnate. P. aculeatum is 
rigid, but P. angulare is lax, and 
drooping. One of its TarietieB, 
named proliferum, is abundantly 
viTiparoTts, producing small bnl- 
bils about the bases of the lower 
pinnee and pinnules, which readily 
reproduce the plant. 

AH the preceding genera, from 
Lastrea iudusive, belong to the 
Aspidieee, tea. enormous tribe, 
abounding in species, and almost 
H».M, Knmof poiyitMiBm conterminouB with the old geaus 
Aspidium. 
The Nephrolepis tuberosa and other species bear sub- 
tranaluceut tubers on the rhizome. They are subter- 
ranean, oToid, an inch and a half long, and filled with 
a nearly translucent mucus. The tubers have a circle of 
vascular bundles forming a sort of balloon, proceeding 
from a common base below, and converging to the apex.* 
Most of the species are tropical, but Lastrea and 
Polystichum include several European species, some of 
which are extremely variable. 

The Onoclea is a remarkable genus from the pinnae 

being contracted into berry-like globes. Onoclea sensi- 

bilis is a handsome fr'ee-growing American species and 

' appears to have been- named sensibilia, from the partiea- 

larly rapid withering of the fronds after being gathered. 

The genus Cystopteris, which has species in both hemi- 
spheres, is the type of the CystopterideEe, a small group 
which approaches Aspidieee through Nephrolepis and 
• Berttsley'B ' CcjpK^amic Botanj." 
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AcTophortiB. The British species of Cystopteris are 
Bmall, fragile ferns, growing on wallB and rocks in Alpine 
and Subalpine -xliBtricts. Their fronds are for the most 
part erect, lanceolate or deltoid, and bipinnate or tripio- 
nate. They are genericallj distinguished by having each 
round sorus covered by a hood-shaped indnsium, which 
is hollow and attached by its base, and opens towards 
the apex of the segment, its free margin being elongated 
and fringed ; in this respect it bears some resemblance 
toWood8ia,iiiwhich,however,theindusiiim projects from , 
beneath the spore-cases equally on all aides, becoming 
incurved in a cup-like form. The Cystopteris fragilis, or 
Brittle Bladder fern, flourishes in most shady mountain- 
ous and rocky districts, but is also found in the lowlands. 
Ithaa a decumbent caudez, which extends slowly, branch- 
ing and forming new crowns aroimd the old one, often to 
the number of several during the summer and autumn. 
The fronds rise in tufts from these crowns in April, ra- 
pidly attain their maturity, and die away in succession 
as their place is supplied by others, till the frost comes 
and destroys them all. The tufts vary in height from 
two or three inches to a foot or more. The tronds differ 
much in form and division even in the same crown, but 
both they and the pinnas are usually lanceolate ; the 
pinnules are ovoid or oblong, always deeply pianatifid, 
and having the segments sharply toothed or serrated. 

The Dicksonia group, Dicksonieffi, contains some of 
the finest tree ferns. The Dicksonia antarctica some- 
times attains a uniform girth of twelve feet throughout 
its height of forty feet. In the stem of this fern, the 
vascular bundles are symmetrically disposed round the 
axis 80 as to form a closed cylinder. The New Zea- 
landers slice the fibrous coating of the trunk, and use it 
for constructing their houses. D. squarrosa reaches the 
fibrthest south of the tree ferns. The D, lanata some- 
times forma a distinct stem but not always, for tree 
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ferns Tary mach with regard to the dimensions and 

elevation of their stem. The caudex of Cibotium Ba^ 

rometz ia covered vrith long 

tawny hair ; each has its own 

peculiarity. The apecies of 

DickBoniese helong principally 

* to the tropica and eouthem 

isles. The ferns of this group 

have globose Bori, which are 

aubmarginal, seated at the tip 

of a vein or veinlet. The in- 

mg.w. sor<»udcup4h.pedinda. dusium is lateral, persistent, 

.iaaDiDe|sri.|>n>iiier>. g^^ bivalved ; the lowcr vdlve 

is formed hy the true indnsium, the npper by the altered 

tooth of the frond folded back. In Dennstadtia the in- 

dusium is cup-shaped, and curiously deflexed ; while in 

Deparia, another section of the group, the cup-shaped 

indusium containing the sorus ia ex^rse marginal, as 

shown in fig. €0. 

The group Peranemese, or Woodaieie, is represented 
in the British Flora by two species of Woodsia, which 
are amongst the rarest and most curious of our ferns, 
and inhabit the crevices in our highest mountain tops. 
Their tufts of fronds are not more than two or three 
inches high, sometimes less, and the fronds themselves 
are lanceolate, and pinnate; in Woodsia ilvensis they 
have oblong and usually opposite deeply lobed pinme, 
whose under-suriace is clothed more or less with jointed 
hairs and long attenuated scales. The sori in both 
species are circular, and situated at the extremity of 
the lateral veins. When young they are covered with 
an indusium, which opens at tie centre, and forms a 
cup round the sori ; afterwards it is divided into nu- 
merous jointed and usually incurved threads. 

The Davallieee are mostly tropical and subtropical 
ferns. Their sori are submarginal, placed upon the tip 
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of a vein or veinlet, and endoaed within a tubular indn- 
sium, which is either short and approaching to cnp- 
shaped, or more or less elongated. In this group the 
stem assumes the form of a rhizome, often creeping 
extensively, and the fronds are articuled, falling off 
with a dean scar when they perish. BaTallia cana- 
riensis is cultivated in most conservatories, and is known 
as the Hare's-foot fern, from the etoutish scalj rhizomes 
reBembling the foot of a hare. 

Somewhat allied to these are the LindaseeeB, including 
LindsEea and its allies ; these have linear marginal sori, 
for the most part continuous, but sometimes regularly 
interrupted, in which state they approach some of the 
Davallieee, Microlepia to wit. The indnsiunL opens 
towards the margin of the frond, and the sori more or 
less connect the tips of the veins and veinlets. 

The group of Aspleniete is a very comprehensive one, 
including, besides the extensive typical genus Asplenium, . 
the cognate subdivisions of Diplazieee and ScolopendrieEe. 
The latter is represented by Scolopendrinm vulgare, the 
Hart's-tongue fern, in which the sori are linear, and 
situated in pairs on two parallel veins, so closely ap- 
proximate that, though really double, they seem to form 
but one straight line ; they are not covered with one 
indusiimi splitting down !• 
the middle, but each has \ 
its own indusium opening / 
in opposite directions. On \ 
the under-Burface of the I 
long strap-shaped entire ] 
fronds of the common 

Hart's-tongue, which is a ""b^^- sooiopendiinn. .nig«e. 
type of the genus, the double sori with their opposite 
indusiafonn parallel equidistant straight lines, diverging 
on each side from the mid-vein of the frond, as in fig. 
61 . The fronds are cordate at the base ; sometimes they 
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are forked, and occasionally crisped and warj, and the 
leaf-stem is sha^gj with narrow membranB<!eoiis scialefl. 
The caadex is very compact and deep-rooted ; it does 
not mndi elongate, bnt increases slowly by the formation 
of new crowns ronnd the older, attaining consida&ble 
bulk. From this the &onds rise in circular tofts to the 
height of a foot or more, and attain from two to tiiree 
feet, in faroarable shady localities. At first the tofts 
are straight, but nltimately they radiate ajid bend out- 
wards. This plant ia exceedingly variable ; htrndreds 
of varieties have been found or raised in Great Britain. 
Though twin sori are characteristic of the Scolopendrieee, 
they divei^ somewhat in Camptoaorus, a North Ameri- 
can genus, sometimes called the Walking fern, &om 
its lubit of throwing forward a bnd on a thread-like 
prolongation of the point of the frond, which beconies 
established as a new growing centre, and thus carries 
the plant onwards. 

The gronp of ferns called Diplaziee, another section 
(^ the Aspleniese, typified by the genus Diplazium, is 
altogether tropical. The sori are bilateral or double, but 
placed back to back on the vplu, exactly the opposite of 
ScolopendrieEB ; so that the indusia, instead of opening 
&ce to &ce, open in opposite directioos. The species 
are rather numerous, and embrace much variety of form 
and character. 

To the Aspleniese proper belongs one of our common- 
est species, the Athyrium Filix-fcemina, or Lady Fern, 
which, when growing in moist shady places, is one of 
the most elegant of British ferns. Its bipinuate frond 
varies from a broad almost ovate outline to a linear 
lanceolate form. The numerous fronds often spring from 
the candex in a rase-like arrangement, to the height of 
four or five feet, those in the centre nearly erect, but 
the outer ones, drooping around in all directions, form- 
ing a tuft of lovely feathery foliage. The eoji have 
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conunonlj a semilunar outline, as in fig. 62; but they 
are occasionally so much curved aa to acquire a horse- 
ahoe form, and more rarely they are 
linear, and they become at length 
reflected by the growth of the spo- 
rangia. In some varieties they are 
distinct, in others so close as to 
become eventually confluent and 
completely cover the surface. The 
Filix-fcemina is distinguished by 
the linear junction of the indusium 
with the frond. It is one of the f^_ ,j, Athjnam fiui- 
most variable of all the known temina, 

ferns, and is remarkably prolific, so that new forms 
may be raised from the spores. There are a very lai^ 
niunber found in this country. 

All the Asplenieas have linear sori attached to the 
side of the vein, so that they are said to be lateral. The 
indusium opens on its inward side, and is sometimes 
ciliated. There are many tropical ferns of this group, 
but the genus Asplenium, which has representatives in 
all parts of the world, yields 
• eight or nine species in Great 
Britain. 

The Asplenium Buta^mura- 
ria, or Wall Rue, is an indige- 
nous mountain plant growing 
in tufts six or eight inches high 
in the clefts of the rocks, but 
has diminished much in size in 
migrating to the plains, where 
it is found on old brick walls 
and outhouses. The fronds 

are deltoid and bipinnate, the ^■*^- ■i«pi™i™ R"**-™™'*' 
pinnules are wedge-shaped and notched, or toothed, on 
their upper margin ; their colour is deep green, but in 

VOL. I. A A 
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exposed aitnations they are always coverecl with a glan- 
cous secretion. The veins diverge from the footstalk 
at the base of the pinnules, branch out above, and 
extend to the teeth or gerratures, as in fig. 63. The 
sori, which are produced on the inner side of the veins, 
are linear, elongated, and eventually become conflnent, 
covering the whole under-surface of ea«h fertile pinnule. 
The iudnsinm, which is only traceable in tihe earlier 
condition of the fructification, is white, and the free 
inner margin is somewhat jag^d. 

Changes as remarkable take place in the sori of the 
Asplenium lanceolatum. At first, when the sori are 
covered by their white induaiiun, they are oblong, but 
they become circular as they enlai^, and eventually often 
confluent, so as to form a line round the whole under- 
margin of the sharply toothed pinnnle. This fern, which 
ifl indigenous in the Atlantic islands, and is fonnd in the 
Channel Islands, as well as in the maritime counties of 
England and Wales, grows in the crevices of rocks and 
old walls, or clothes the sides of wella and deserted mines. 
It belongs to the section which haa a mid-vein. 

The genus Ceterach apparently belongs to that section 
of ferns which have a vertical ring, and no indusltun ; 
but its affinities ally it closely with Asplenium. Its 
want of an induaium is supplied, perhaps occasioned, by 
the abundance of chafly scales which cover the back of 
the fronds. The lateral veins are alternate and irregu- 
larly branched, with the branches anastomosing towards 
the margin. The sori are oblong or linear, attached to 
the upper side of the anterior branches except the last, 
which is on the opposite side of the lower branch. The 
British species, Ceterach ofScinarum, or Scaly Spleen- 
wort (fig. 64), has deeply pinnatifid, lanceolate fronds, 
with oblong, obtuse, alternate segments, and linear sori. 
The whole of the under-surfiuie is densely clothed with 
brown, pointed, imbricated scales, finely serrated at 
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their margins, the outermost of which extend beyond 
the edges of the segments. They completely cover the 
Bori, and at first hide them entirely from view. On the 
unexpanded fronds, the scales 
are white and silvery. 'This 
plant has an obscure indusium, 
only perceptible at an early 
stage of fructification, and sub- 
sequently as a nearly erect mem- 
brane, attached to the back of 
the vein. It is rendered mme- 
cesaary by the arrangement of 
the scales, which are disposed 
in regular series along each side 
of the veins and veinlets, point- 
ing outwards, and concealing "«"- Otor«h offlcin.™n. 
the sori with their broad bases, which completely over- 
lap them in their immature condition.' 

It is well knovra that the seeds of tropical plants 
have been brought to the western coasts of ScoHand 
ajid Ireland by the great Atlantic currents ; it might 
therefore be expected, that the spores of Cryptogams 
brought to our shores by the same means, and finding a 
congenial climate, should become naturalized, as appears 
to have been the case in ancient times, with regard to 
the Geterach and Asplenium marinum-, from their mi- 
grations, as traced by Mr. Johnson. 'The countries 
bordering on the basin of the Mediterranean and the 
islands and eastern shores of the North Atlantic appear 
to have been the original stations of this remarkable 
fern. In the British islands its distribution istoo partial 
to admit of its being regarded as strictly indigenons, 
though probably naturalized here at a period Uttle 
subsequent to the arrival of Aapleninm marinum. It 
occurs here on limestone-rocks, but more frequently on 
old walk and ruins, rooted deeply in the decaying mortar. 
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and often accompanying A^Ienimn Bnta-mnraria and 
ABplenium Tricliomanes. Like other natural importa- 
tiona from the south, it is found most abundantly on the 
western maritime counties that receive the more direct 
flow of the tide, and haa prt^^ssed slowly towards the 
northern and central parte of the kingdom. In Scotland 
it has not yet traversed beyond Perth, and is still re- 
garded aa a rare Bpeeies ; while in Ireland its copious 
distribution seems to indicate an earlier arrival.' 

The group VittarieEB, consisting mainly of Vittaria and 
Tseniopsis, is essentially equatorial or snb-eqaatorial. 
The plants have narrow ribbon-like Irohds, with naked 
sori immersed in the very margin of the frond, in a more 
or less sunken Airrow, there being no indusium. 

The Blechnum Spicant, which may be taken aa a 
type of the Lomarieie, is a very ornamental fern, with its 
dark green, linear-lanceolate fronds, of two forms ; the 
fertile ones erect, pectinate, pinnate, with distinct narrow 
linear and acute pijmee, while the barren ones are smooth, 
spreading, and pinnatifid, with broad linear, blunt, ap- 
proximate lobes. The rachis is generally smooth, and 
of a dark purple hue, its leafless portion being sha^y 
with membranaceous scales. The barren fronds lie on 
the ground in the winter, while the fertile ones are er^t, 
bear fruit from May to October, and wither when they 
have shed their spores. In the fertile fronds the lateral 
veins are alternate, and extend obliquely upwards, about 
half way towards the mai^n of the lobe, when, by a 
sudden turn, each runs parallel to the mid-vein, and 
anastomoses with the one above it, thus forming an ap- 
parently longitudinal vein on which the sorus is placed, 
so as to form a line on each side of the mid-vein; 
this is covered with a continuous indusium like a hem, 
which opens on the interior side (fig. 65). In the barren 
fronds tiie veins do not anastomose at the mai^ins 
of the lobe. This species is common in almost every 
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part of Great Britain, and extends on the Continent 
irom Swediah Lapland to the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The apeeies of Lomaria are marked by liaving the 
fertile fronds contracted, so that the 
soms is quite marginal ; but there are 
many species of Blechnum in which 
the elongated sorus, placed parallel 
to the midrib, is quite distant from 
the margii^ much more so than in 
Blechnum Spicant. 

The genus Pteris is the type of 
another group, the Pteridese,in which 
the sori form a continuous marginal 
line covered by the attenuated edge ^'spi^n^'™ 
of the frond folded over it, and form- 
ing an indusium. This is the structure in most of 
the species of Pteris, a large fa,mily abounding in the 
tropics, and very widely distributed in almost every part 
of the globe. In the Pteris aquilina, or Bracken (fig. 66), 
however, in which the lateral veins of the leaf are divided 
two or three times before they reach the margin, and the 
extremities of the branches anastomose and form a 
vein at the exterior or extreme margin of the leaf, the 
sporangia are produced on the upper- 
surface of the marginal vein, and are 
enclosed by an extension of the skin 
from both siufaces of the leaf; so 
that the fructification, which is folded 
back on the under-surlace of the leaf, 
is in the earliest stage of its develop- 
ment endosed between two thin mem- 
branes, both of which have their 
mai^ius ciliated with jointed hairs, * "^ ■ 

while, under the microscope^ their cellular structure 
will be found to differ in accordance with tliat of the 
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npper and under epidermis, from which they are in- 
dividually extensions. This fern is so imiTeraaJ in 
Britain, as to exclude in some places almost every other 
kind of vegetation, and is so well known, that it may 
appear superfluous to mention that the fronds ore 
deltoid, with an elongated, stem-like petiole two or 
three times divided, the primary pimue opposite, the 
ultimate segments oblong, obtuse, and confluent. There 
are exotic forms of Pteris in every part of the world, 
which are mere varieties of the Pteris aquilina, so that 
the Bracken may be said to rank as the most universally 
distributed of all vegetable productions, extending from 
West to IJast, over both contiuenta and islands, in a 
zone reaching from Northern Europe and Siberia to 
New Zealand, where it ia represented by, and perhaps 
identical with, the well known Pteris esculenta. 

The AlloBorus crispus, Parsley fern, or Curled Rock 
Bracken, which may be taken as a type of its genus, is 
by some anthora referred to the same group of Pteridese, 
though others regard it as one of the Polypodiese. 
It is a pretty little fern, growing in tnfts in sheltered 
crevices of mountain rocks, from X-apland to the Medi- 
terranean. The fronds are deltoid, twice or three times 
pinnate, and of two kiads. The ultimate divisions of the 
barren fronds are wedge-shaped, cut, and toothed ; those 
of the fertile fronds are linear, oblong, and entire. 
Although the sori are at first circular, and situated near 
. the extremities of the lateral veins, they become confluent 
in maturity, and being covered by the redexed margin 
of the pinnules of the contracted but scarcely altered 
fertile frond, instead ofby an indusium, they hear some 
resemblance in fructification to Pteris aquilina. 

The Adiantiese form an exceedingly numerous and 
mostly tropical group of ferns, in which the rhizome is 
creeping or globose. Their sori are linear or oblong, 
straight or curved, and growing on the nnder-side of the 
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edges of the leaf, which are folded over with them, and 
thus serve aa an indusium. Adiantam has a free vena^ 
tion, but Hewardia, a related genus, has a retictdated 
venation. The Adiantiese have linear, oblong or lunate 
8ori, seated on the margin of the leaf. Of the seventy 
species of Adiantum, only A. pedatum and A. Capillus- 
Veneris, the first American, the latter British, are in- 
habitants of a cold climate. The A. Capillus-Veneris, 
■which is universallj distributed in warm latitudes, is 
beUeved to have migrated in ancient times to the mild and 
damp sonth-westem counties of England and Ireland. 

The Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, or Maiden's Hair, 
has a slender, black, scalj, creeping, and branching 
rhizome, from the extremities of which spring lax tufts 
of fronds growing from a few inches to a foot high. 
The stems with their alternate branches and branch- 
lets are slender, hair-like, and of a blackish purple 
tint. The capillary bcanchlets bear at their extremities 
thin, bright, but glaucous green, wedge-shaped leaves, 
serrated at their edges. The fibro-vascular bundles 
which traverse the 
stems and branches, 
on reaching the leaves, 
spread into a palmate 
venation, which termi- 
nates at the margin 
in bifurcations ; and 
upon these, m the pig. e,. Adi^ium c*pmm,-yen«i.. 

fertile leaves, roundish 

sori are placed, and covered by the transverse oblong 
folds of the edge of the leaf, as in fig. 67. These deli- 
cately graceful ferns flourish almost exclusively in damp 
shady crevices of rocks imder the spray of cascades, and 
still more luxuriantly in deep tropical forests, where the 
air is loaded with warm vapour. 

The Acrostichese are among the most remarkable of 
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ferns in haTuig the whole nnder-Burfiice of the &ond 
indiBcrimmately covered with naked aori, and in a few 
species the upper-surface also. They are situated on the 
veins and veinlets, from whence thej ext«nd into the 
interstices of the fertile &onds, which are aometimes 
much contracted. The species are almost all tropical 
or subtropical. A New Zealand species of Lomariopsis 
climbs high trees by means of its stout rooting caudez, 
and has different leaves on diffei^nt parts of the plant. 

The Gyatheineie are chiefly arborescent ferns, and, 
with the exception of some fossil species, contain the 
noblest representatives of the cryptogamic flora. Their 
fructification consists of dot-like sori, in which the 
usually compressed oblique sporangia are placed on an 
elevated receptacle, which forms a raised point on the 
surface of the fronds when the sporangia are removed. 
Of these the Alsophilefe are without true indnsia, while 
the Cyatheffi have a spherical indusium, bursting above 
or below, and forming a cup rotmd the sorus. The 
pulpy substance of the stem of Cyathea medullaris was 
a common article of food with the New Zealanders. 

The GleichenineBe have a creeping or climbing rhi- 
zome, and globose or trigonal sporangia, few in number, 
and disposed in a radiating manner, so that the narrow 
end is internal. They are often seated in a little cavity, 
and are highly deciduous. The fronds are generally 
forked or trifid, the middle division being sometimes 
supplied with a little bulb-like body. They are mostly 
tropical or subtropical plants, but some species grow in 
ChUi, New Zealand, and Japan. 

The TrichomanineBE are pretty well distinguished from 
other ferns by their pellucid membranaceous texture. 
As regards their technical characters, they have an 
oblique and complete ring to the sporangia, which are 
of a lenticular form, and are collected about a more or 
less elongated receptacle, which is free within either an 
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um-Bhaped cup or a two-valved indusium, projecting 
from the edge of the frond. They are chiefly inhabitants 
of the moist tropical foreata, or eitra-tropical regions of 
damp and mild temperature. Great Britain only owns' 
one species of the genus Triehomanea, and two of the 
genua Hym,enophyllum, while species of these two genera 
constitute one-fifth of the fern vegetation of onr anti- 
pode islands of New Zealand. It ia more than donbtfal ■ 
even that the Triehomanea radicana, or Briatle fern, ia 
indigenous, as it is found in no other part of Great 
Britain except the Irish counties of Cork -and Kerry, 
growing on dripping rocks and waterfalls, or depending 
from the walls and roofe of caverns ; and as it is also 
found in the West Indies and the North Atlantic islands 
its transit may be accounted for, aa in other cases. 

The fronds of the Bristle fern, Trichomanes radicans, 
are somewhat deltoid, or of a more elongated form, flimsy, 
and beautifiilly reticulated when viewed with a micro- 
scope. They rise at intervals from a creeping rhizome, 
bristly, Tvith narrow articulate scales, which often covers 
the most precipitous rocks on which it grows with a 
dark-coloured network. The rachis is branched and 
rebranched three or four times, and the whole being 
distinctly vringed on both sides in the 
plane of the frond, the successive branches 
and branchlets running through the leafy 
part become the veins of those parts, so 
that a segment of the frond is merely a 
winged vein, the vrings on the branches 
being however broader than those on the 
rachis. Theveina,whichdivide alternately, 
are hard, woody, and wire-like, and, when 
barren, terminate before reaching the ng.es. xrichomana 
ends of the segments ; but, when fertile, ™ii'ai»- 

they extend beyond the segment, the tissue of which 
separates and distends in .t^e form of a more or less 
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elon^ted cup ajvond the prolonged vem. At the 
base of that vein the sporangia form a small globnlar 
cluster ; and, as thej advance towards matimiy, the vein 
extends in the form of a bristle, &.F beyond the montih 
of the cup (fig. 68). The cup is winged in the more 
luxuriant form of the plant, in consequence of the double 
layer of tissue composing the segment to which it be- 
longs not separating through its whole Is^adth. The 
cap-like cylinder being slightlj compressed in the plane 
of tiie frond is indicative of its origin. 

A slight difference in fructification separates the Hj- 
menophyllum tunbridgense, or Film fern (fig. 69), from 
the Trichomanes, f<^ both have 
a creeping rhizome, from which 
single fronds spring at short in- 
tervals. . The leafy parts of the 
fronds are merely winged veins, and 
the wings consist of two layers of 
cellular tissue finely reticiilated. 
\ The Hymenophyllum is distin- 
guished iram. the Trichomanes by 
a two-valved cup spinously ser- 
rated, which completely conceals 
the fruit-bearing vein, while, in 
the Trichomanes, the cup is more cylindrical, smooth- 
edged, with the fertile vein projecting fer beyond it 
(fig. 68). The beautiful little Film fern, with its semi- 
transparent fronds not more than two or three inches 
high, grows on shady wet rocks, among the moss on the 
branches and roots of old trees, and on the ground 
near lakes and rivulets. It is hardy enough to live in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; but the H. unilaterale, a 6ur 
less beautiful plant, has its limit in Unst, the most 
northern of the Shetland Islands. The fructification in 
the latter plant, though the same in position, is stalked 
instead of being sessile. The involucre is rounded and 
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OTate, instead of being cup-shaped, with mach swollen 
convex valves, meeting by their edges but not com- 
pressed towards the apex. 

The Scliizceine£e are many of them climbing ferns, 
and for the most part tropical. Lygodiuni articulatnm 
climbs trees in New Zealand to the height of fifty or 
one hundred feet, and its tough wiry atems are used for 
cordageJ In one group of this order, represented by 
Lygodium, the sporangia are disposed at the back of 
the fropd in imbricated marginal spikes, formed by a 
transformation of the ultimate pinnas. In the other 
division, represented by Schizsea, the fruitful spikes are 
really on the under-side of the frond, but the &ond 
being reversed they seem to be on the upper. 

The Ceratopteridineee, sometimes called Parkeriacete, 
are tropical aquatic ferns, whose sterile fronds, which 
are membranaceous, with a thick vascular footstalk, 
£oat on the surface of the water, and by the time these 
are nearly decayed the fertile fronds are perfected. 
The latter are more erect, repeatedly divided and forked, 
the divisions being linear. There is only a single genus, 
Ceratopteris, which has continuous sorf' occupying the 
longitudinal veins at the edge of the frond, and covered 
by the indusioid margin. The sporangia have a very 
Ittoad incomplete ring, and connect the ringlesa ferns 
with the groap which possess them. The spores are 
triangolar, and marked with three sets of concentric 
ridges. 

The order Osmundinese contains the Osmundaregalis, 
considered to be the finest of all European ferns, which 
is common throughout Great Britain in wet spongy 
soils, and appears to be the only species of the group that 
is European. The fronds grow in tufts from a thick 
woody caudex, which branches and extends widely \>y 
the formation of lateral crowns, but, if impeded, it elon- 
gates and rises in an erect position to the height of two 
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or even three feet above the soil. The barren &onds 
of the large luxuriant tofts are highly developed, and 
are from six to nine or even eleven feet high ; the fertile 
fronds are shorter and fewer in number. The bipinnate 
character prevails throughout; the primaiy divisions aj« 
opposite, the secondary alternate, and the pinnules are 
oblong and opposite. The scnlptured sporangia have a 
very rudimentary, ring, and, in the fruit-bearing frx>ndB, 
four or five of the lower pairs of pinnules have the lea:fy 
character, while the remainder develop clusters of 
sporangia in place of pinnules. The sporajigia on the 
fruitful branches are at first pale green, but gradually 
become reddish brown, hence the name of Flowering 
fern. The Leptopteris section of the genus Todea., 
almost peculiar to New Zealand, has beautiful trans- 
parent fronds, with naked sporangia placed upon the 
veins, forming very much scattered sori. 

The Mabattiace^ may be partly known by their 
huge globose rhizome projecting above the ground, 
and rough with the processes from which the leaf-stalks 
have fallen. This sends out a few lat^ fibrous roots, 
and consists of cellular tissue abounding in starch, with 
small bundles of fibro-vascular tissue regularly distri- 
buted through it. The stipes have a pair of stipule-like 
organs at their base ; and the sori are either oblong fiends 
of a double row of sporangia, which in some cases is 
concrete, or they are circular with the sporangia an- 
nularly concrete, or they are connate throughout tie 
fertile portions. These peculiarities respectively dis- 
. tingnish the smaller groups of MarattineEc, Kaulfiissi- 
neee, and Banseiuese, while the group Marattiacese itself 
is distinguished from Ophioglossacese by having its sori 
dorsal, that is, set on the back, or under-surfaoe, of flat 
leafy fronds. The leaves of Angiopteris evecta are used 
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as a perfume in the Sandwich Islands, and its rhizome 
serres for food, as that of the Marattia saUcina does in 
New Zealand. 

The OPHiOGLOSSACEiE, or Adder's Tongne ferns, are 
few in number,, and present comparatively little differ- 
ence in structure. They are known among the exannu- 
late series, from the Marattiaceie, by having their fertile 
fronds contracted, bearing their sporangia at the mar- 
gin, 80 that being entirely occupied by sporangia, the 
fertile fronds appear as if they were an inflorescence 
distinct from the foliaceous organs, as indeed they are 
analogically. In this group there is the farther differ- 
ence that the fronds are not circinate, but straight, in 
their aestivation. 

These Adder's Tongue ferns are dwarf herbaceous 
plants, differing greatly in structure from tie true 
ferns, though there is some similarity to them in the 
fructification. They are divided into four genera, of 
which Ophioglossum and Botrychium are best known. 
The base of the stem is thick and bulbiform, and sends 
off spreading succulent roots. The species of the genus 
Ophioglossum are chiefly plants of a warm climate, but 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, or common Adder's Tongue, 
is distributed in almost every part of the globe. In 
England it is exceedingly abundant in meadows and 
pastures, and varies in height from a few inches to a 
foot, in moist soil. It has one barren ovate and one 
fertile linear frund. The barren frond, which is of a 
yellowish^^en colour, invests the stem of the fertile 
frond like a si)athe ; its form is ovate, varying to ovate 
lanceolate, and more or less obtuse, with a complicated 
network of anastomosing veins. Bivalved sporangia 
form two parallel series on the margins of the club-like 
terminations of th& fertile frond. Soon after the fruit 
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ia ehed the fronds die, but one or two buds are previously 
formed at the base of the plant, which remain dormant 
till the following spring.' 

The genoB Botrychium hae few species, about half of 
wliioh grow in North America. Botrychium Ltmaria, 
or Moonwort, is the only species indigenous in Great 
Britain. This plant, which is from fire to six inches high, 
has a rather long succulent stem, invested at the base 
by the dark-colom^ membranous remains of withered 
leaves. It has one barren frond, the base of whose stem 
is a sheath, through which the tall, fertile frond rises. 
The barren fixmd has from three or four to seven pairs of 
opposite smooth pinnee, of a lunate shape and glaacons 
green colom-, overlapping each other ; they are smooth, 
ctenated on the maxgin, and occasionally lobed, whicb 
gives them a fan shape. The fertile frond is longer than 
the barren one, and ends in a panicle or thyrse. The 
sporangia, which are laj^ and bivalved, are disposed in 
two regular series upon the divisions of the panicle, and 
directed towards the upper or inner &«e of the fr>ond. 
This fructification bears a strong resemblance to that of 
Osmonda regoHs, the Flowerii^ fern. 

The stem of this plant has been assumed to be solid 
and branched, which is by no means the case ; for, upon 
dissection, it is found tx) be hollow, and at its base 
the fronds of the following year may be detected more 
or less perfectly formed, and the rudimentary bnd of tlie 
suoeeeding year within the latter ; the position of the 
barren and fertile fi\>nds being reversed in the successive 
developments. 

} Charira Johngon, Esq. 
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SECTION IX. 

equisetace^, ob hobsetails. 

The Equiseta are leafless, lierbaceons plants, annually re- 
newed from a creeping rhizome, and growing in marshy 
land, in pools and ditcltes, on the banks of riTulets, and 
in rivers, firom Lapland and Siberia to within the tropics. 
There is but one genus, and few species. The largest 
of the ten or eleven species, which are indigenons in 
Great Britain, is not more than five or six feet high, but 
they are of greater size in warm climates. The Horse- 
tails begin their lives precisely like the Perns ; for, when 
a spore begins to germinate, it forms a marchantioid leaf 
or prothallus lying flat on the ground, upon which are 
produced antheridia, full of cells, in each of which there 
is a spermatozoid with nuinerous cUia. Archegonia 
are also formed on the prothallus. These, after fertili- 
zation, give rise to the perfect plant, which throws out 
a rhizome, whence new shoots are produced. ' The 
structure of the rhizome is very different from that of 
ferns. In an early stage it consists of a central colmtm 
of cellular tissue, sending off about eight radiating 
plates, which connect it with an external cylinder of 
the same tissue, and opposite to each of which there is, 
in the central column, a vascular bundle consisting of 
annnlar vessels passing into spiral. At a later period, 
tissue grows fr^m the walls into the cavities, in such 
wise that they are more or less perfectly obliterated.' * 

■ Berkeley's ' Cryptogamic Botiiiiy.' 
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From the rhizome, which often ertende to a great 
length, the stems of the EqnisetumB rise in the form 
of rough, rigid, hollow 
s^ cylinders, striated lon- 

■'^^ *^ gitndinally, and artica- 

lated at interrals by se- 
parable joints. Bach 
articulation is invested 
at its base \>j a toothed 
membranaceons sheath, 
from beneath which, in 
the greater nnmber of 
« -^ the species, whorls of 

Ftg-tfo. Eq"H«nm gigwtmm :-o. ft^ginent oi branches sprine, lointed 

■t*m with brmchMT A, cone orsplka of fnjc- '■ ot*» "" 

tin»tion ; r, DM of tha tctim of uifl com ; 4, lite the stem, and simi- 

roora wlCh lUelMlicflUmBnll. i . -j . ., 

lar to it even to the 
number of teeth in the sheaths and strise on the sur- 
face, bnt unbranched. 

The fructification is occasionally on separate stems, 
which make their appearance before the barren ones, 
■ and are in general unbranched and succulent, bearing 
a cone on their apex. The surface of the cone is at 
first smooth or indistinctly reticulated, but it eventually 
splits into numerous octagonal, brown, shield-like discs, 
spirally arranged, which, separated from the stem, are 
found to have a stalk, and to bear on the under-side 
four or eight pendent sac-like bodies of a whitish hue. 
These are the sporangia, which open on the inside by a 
slit for the dischai^ of the spores. The inner coat of 
the cells of the sporangium is composed of beautifully 
spiral tissue. The spores arise by cell division, each 
being covered by a separate membrane, which ultimately 
forms a pair of elastic fibres attached by their middle, 
closely coiled round the spore, as it is formed within 
the cell ; but, when the spore is liberated, they extend ] 
the least moisture, however, even the breath, makes 
them contract. 
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The Equisetacese differ from the Fema in having 
spiral instead of scalariform vessels in their structure ; 
but they ^ree in baring only one period of fertilization, 
after which they produce a crop of spores year ait«r year, 
and these, when sown, give rise to the primary leaf vritb 
its antheridia and archegonia — a perpetual cycle. 

The whole substance of the stems of the Equisetums 
is so completely penetrated with silex, that a ailicious 
skeleton remains after the herbaceous part is destroyed, ' 
and in some species as much as thirteen per cent, of the 
whole plant, and fifty per cent, of its ashes are found to 
be pure silex. On account of the crystallization of the 
silex, the Horsetails form some of the most beautiful of 
microscopic objects. If a fragment of the cuticle is 
magnified and viewed by polarized light, the colours 
ai^ seen to be intense and vivid, and the arrangement 
of the silicious particles so elaborate and symmetrical 
aa to resemble necklaces of diamonds and coloured gems. 
The rows of crystals run in lines parallel to the axis of 
the stem, the greater number being so disposed, but the 
rest are grouped so as to form ovals joined together by 
a chain of particles forming a sort 'of cnrvilineaj: quad- 
rangle, these rows of oval combinations being arranged 
in pairs. The effect is brilliant when they are seen in 
polarized light. According to Sir David Brewster every 
particle has a regular aixiB of double refraction; but 
Professor Bailey, of the United States of America, states 
that the effect under polarized light is not produced by 
the silicious particles, but by the organized tissues, 
since, after these have been destroyed, the silex shows 
no double refraction. 

The vascular tissue of the Eqniaetoms shows them to 
be of a higher class than the Ferns. The recent forms 
vary much in size, but even the Equisetum gigantenm of 
Brazil, which is eighteen feet high and three-quarters 

VOL. I. B B 
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of an inch in diameter, ia inoompaiablj less than the 
Caliunites and other foasil Eqaiseto, which appear in the 
ooal measnrea and new red sandetone. Becent species 
are foond in Iceland and the high northern latitudes of 
America, in the tropics, and in most parts of the world, 
except Anstralia azid New Zealand. 
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UABSILBACE^, OB BHIZOSFEBH^. 

The Marsileacese, a natural tribe of amall perennial 
aquatic herbs, have a filiform creeping rhizome with 
alternate erect leaves, cnrled in vernation like th(ffle of 
the ferns. The sporangia are enclosed in oval or 
spherical leathery capsules, or receptacles, which contain 
two dissimilar forms of reproductive organs — sporangia 
and antheridia, and are sessile, or nearly so, on the 
rhizome at the base of the leaves, whence the general 
name of Rhizospermse. The Filidaria globnlifera, or 
Pillwort, the onlj British species of its genus, may be 
taken as a type. Its rhizome creeps over sand or mud, 
at the mai^ns of lakes and pools, where 
it is always submerged, or in sandy or 
gravelly places, which are only occasion- 
ally overflowed. At regular intervals the 
rhizome sends off a tuft of roots and a 
toft of leaves opposite to them ; the leaves 
are smooth, erect, and very slender, in 
deep water almost hair like, varying &om 
four to five inches in height. The soli- 
tary globular receptacles, brown, hairy, 
and about the size of a small peppercorn, ^J*^ 
spring from the aiils of the leaves, sup- t^^SifU^,^bai 
ported on so short a stem that they ap- ■™«""'^ 
pear to be sessile. Fig. 71 shows an Algerian species 
of its natural size. The receptacles are divided by cross 
partitiooa into two or more cells, and separate at ma- 
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tority into fonr equal valves. Each cell hae a, sort of 
placenta to which the sporan^om and antheridia are 
attached ; and its upper half is lined with three minute, 
sessile, obovate, yellowish bodies, which are the anthe- 
ridia ; the other half is occupied by a lai^er, roundish, 
or oblong sessile aporangiiam, containing one spore, 
which has a firm outer coat, tapering to a point, and 
leaving a cavity at the t»p of the nucIeoB. According 
to Hofmeister, this cavity becomes filled with cellular 
tissue, constituting a conical prothallus confluent with 
the nucleus. A single archegonium is formed in the 
centre, the orifice of which eorreaponda with the apex 
of the prothallas. The antheridia contain nmneroua 
grannies, from which long spiral delicate spermatozoids 
are ultimately developed.' The embryos of the young 
plants push forth their radicle in one direction to fijc 
them to the soil, and a frond or leaf in the opposite 
direction. Thus these minute plants, approaching so 
nearly to a monocotyledon, exhibit a high oi^anization, 
only inferior to that of the Lycopods. 

The group contains the genera Mareilea, which has 
leaves made up of cuneiform lobes, and resembling those 
of some leguminous plant ; and Salvinia and Azolla, both 
of which consist of email floating plants, which mostly 
oocar in tropical or subtropical countries. 

* BeAelef's ' Ciypt')gamic Botanj.' 
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LTOOPODUCE^, OB CLUB HOSSES. 

The Clab Mosses are mostly perennial plants, with 
slender creeping stems, often several feet or yards in 
length, occaaionallj erect, and clothed by small, sessile, 
closely set, often imbricated leaves without veins. They 
have in some instances a habit resembling that of 
Conifers. The stems consist of a mass of thick-walled, 
often dotted cells, enclosing one or many hunches of 
scalariform tissue, which sends off branches to every leaf 
and bud. The scalai-iform tissue is accompanied by 
fine, elongated, and sometiines rather coarser cells, which 
are occasionally reticulated. The stem approaches to 
that of ferns, but the bundles of vascular tissue are 
confined to the centre. The branches of the stems are 
often bifurcate, and terminate in one or a pair of cone- 
like spikes, which are either sessile or stalked. The 
sporangia are sessile in the azUs of the imbricated 
leaves or bracts that cover the cones. Two kinds grow 
on the same plant, one of them bivaived, containing a 
powdery snbstance, whose particles a high magnifying 
power shows to be globular spermatozoids : these do 
not germinate ; and the other three-valved, enclosing 
comparatively large, nearly spherical granules, marked 
with three prominent ridges, radiating from one ex- 
tremity. These certainly germinate, forming by cell- 
division a prothaUus of hexagonal cellular tissue, 
adherent to and confluent with the spores, as in 
Marsileaceee, or penetrating their cavity, but without 
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the pTotznaioD of threads, as in feme or moBBee. On 
this prothallas, arehegonia ore soon produced, the 
embryo being formed from a cell at its base ; thia sends 
down roots on one side, and a minute stem with the 
two primary leaves of the yonng plant at the other. 
The plant thns bears a close resemblance to a yonng 
plant of the dicotrledons, and exhibits, with regard to 
fructification, the highest organization of which tihe 
Cryptogams are capable, althoogh in their tissues the 
Lyeopods are inferior to the Equisetaceffi and Marsi- 
leaceee. 

There are fonr genera of this order, very widely dis- 
persed, most abundant and larger in the hot moist 
parts of India and the Indian islands, but large tracts 
are covered with them within the arctic cirdes and in 
temperate latitudes. There are 200 species of the genns 
Lycopodium, or Wolfs-claw, and of these, six only are 
indigenous in Britain ; they grow in very exposed situa- 
tiona, as in the case of L. clavatuni, which lives on up- 
land heaths and pastures, and which has a procumbent 
stem, creeping for many feet or yards, sending out 
branches in all directions, with a pair of cones at their 
extremities, and strong roots at intervals to fix it to the 
ground, Lycopodium inundatum forms large patches 
on the marshes in the south of England. New Zealand 
has many more species of this genus than Britain, and 
some of the noblest specimens. The dried spores of the 
L. clavatum are so inflammable, that they have been 
used on the stage to produce the effect of lightning. 
Some Club Mosses yield a blue dye, a colour which is 
now obtained of a better quality from coal tar. Others 
possess cathartic properties, but although they have 
been used as medicine, they are very dangerons from 
the violence of their effects. 

The genus Selaginella has a moss-like habit. The 
stem is generally creeping, and flat-looking from being 
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clothed with distichous leavea ; but sometimes it is tall 
and erect, having feathery branches clad with leaves. 
The sporangia are sacs, with two or three valves con- 
taining large spores and sub-globose antheridia, con- 
taining orange-coloured or minute scarlet bodies, ulti- 
mately developed into spermatozoids. The species are 
very numerous and greatly varied^ and mostly tropical. 

From a comparison of the structure of the stems 
of the fossil plants, Sigillaria and Lepidodendron, 
Dr. Hooker concludes that they are highly developed 
Lycopods, approaching closely in structure to the highest 
class of plants. The stems of the former differ chiefly in 
size from those of the Lycopodium, and the cones of 
the Lepidostrobus differ in their greater development 
and in the thickness of their scales from those of the 
Conifers. The spores of the Lepidostrobus omatus too 
are sphericotetrahedral, like those of the Lycopodium. 
But inferior as the existing Lycopods are to their fossil 
ancestors, their analogy to the Conifers gives them 
a more exalted' position in the vegetable world than 
their tall and graceful allies, ' the tree ferns.' 

The gradual change of structure from the lowest to 
the highest cryptogamic form is accompanied by a 
singular variety in the mode of reproduction, and a 
degree of vital energy scarcely to be expected, at least 
in beings of such low organization as the yeast plant, 
which produces gemmae in vast and rapid profhsion, 
each gem or bud being only a facsimile of the parent 
cell. In like manner the mother plant is reproduced 
by the germination of the green zoospores, the green 
globular cells in the fronds of the lichens, the motile 
gonidia, and the discs in the baskets of the Marchantia, 
especially those of the Marehantia polymorpha, which 
have such vigorous vegetation that they form atomatee 
on whichever side is turned to the light, and roots on 
the other. The result of all these is an individual 
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perfecti; similar to its parent, like that produced hy a 
bud and catting of a tree, or the axillary fruit buds of 
the B^onia. The leayes of that flowering plant, as 
well as those of the Achimenes and Gloxinia, possess 
the property of reproducing the parent plajit, for, When 
laid on moist earth and slit in different places, a young 
plant rises &om the upper side of the fracture, and 
roots shoot down from the under. Although this manner 
of growth resembles the germination of the embryo of 
an archegonium, it is widely different, for the embry- 
onic cell is fertilized by the spermatozoids, so there is 
a certain analogy but not the smallest a:ffiiiity. The 
highest vegetable classes can reproduce the mother 
plant in many ways, but they have nothing akin to the 
alternation of generations exhibited i)y many of the 
lower tribes, nor yet to conjugation like the Desmidiaceee 
and Diatoms. Possibly the spores resulting from these 
two modes of reproduction, as well as the resting spores, 
may produce new species ; certainly those resulting from 
fructification do occasionally yield new varieties. 

Many spores produce the plant directly, others indi- 
rectly, as most of the flingi ; but if the definition of a 
perfect plant be that which bears the fructification, tbe 
mycelium of a mushroom constitutes the plant, for tbe 
mushroom itself is only a Hud of sporangium or spore- 
case. Nevertheless, the spores of the Puccinia and 
other microscopic fungi, which are the cause of the rust 
and mildew iu wheat, give rise to a kind of prothallus, 
*a slight fore-shadowing' of the prothallus of the 
Marcbantia and Mosses, which only produce sporangia, 
and those of the Ferns, Horsetails, and Club Mosses, 
whose archegonia contain the embryo of the plant it- 
self. The fructification of the Lycopods is the highest 
of which the Ciyptogamia are capable, and brings them 
into a singular analogy with the flowering class. For 
in the ovule, or seed-vessel of the flower-bearing race. 
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a liirge cell is formed, containing mncilaginons matter, 
which, soon after fructification, is converted into a mass 
of cellular tissue, which gives rise to the cell containing 
the embryo, just as the prothallus of a Ljcopod gives 
rise to the archegonium containing the embryo of the 
plant. The linear leaves of existing Lycopods and. the 
cones of their fossil allies, are similar to the leaves and 
cones of the Conifene: there is no ai^ity, but an 
analogy existing between these two groups sufficient to 
make them form hnks between the two great divisions 
of the vegetable kinfrdom. The Lycopodiacese probably 
maybe regarded as the highest of the Cryptogamia, and 
Conifene ae the lowest of the flower-bearing class. 
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SECTION xn. 

GBWBBAL BTEITOTUEB OP PLOWBEING PI,AHT8. 

In 8ome of the Cryptogamic families fertilization takea 
place before the plant itself is developed. Id the two 
highest classes, those containing the great gronpB of 
Flowering Plants, on the contrary, it is the ultimate re- 
stilt of the inflorescence, which consists of calyx, corolla, 
stamens, and pistils, all which are the later expansions 
of the ceUnlar tissues and. groups of vessels which have 
in earlier stages of development formed the leaves. They 
contain the same materials, and in fa(^ they are leaves 
modified in form, structure, and function. 

Although the almost innumerable diversities in the 
form of leaves must produce corresponding diveraitieB 
in the inflorescence, yet the general characteristics are 
the same or similar in both of the great botanical classes. 
The structure of the calyx and corolla which form the 
floral envelope of the ^ctification, is similar to that of 
leaves. The calyx consists, in its early stage, of several 
parts called sepals, which have all the characters of 
leaves ; subsequently they are sometimes imited by their 
edges, so as to form a tube, or are otherwise modifled. 
The eorolla only differs from a leaf by greater delicacy 
of organization; it has fewer stomates or breathing 
pores, and the veins have less woody fibre and some- 
times many spiral vessels ; the veins in the petals of 
ohickweed and some other plants are entirely composed 
of spiral vessels. The calyx and corolla protect the 
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fi-actifyiug organs coDBisting of stamens with their 
anthers, and the pistil or pistils. 

The stamens are formed of veiy fine filaments, and 
the anthers, when young and still enclosed in the unez- 
panded flower, are full of a liquid which is a^rwards 
changed into a delicate homogeneous, cellular tissue. 
Then the internal part of that tissue becomes divided 
into two kinds of cells, one of which goes to form the walls 
of two lateral and parallel chambers or locnli, separated 
by a part more or less continuous with the filament. 
The other kind of cells are developed into pollen grains 
within the chambers. They gradually form a cylindrical 
assemblage of mother cells. Within each of these, four 
ceUs are ultimately formed, each containing a single 
pollen cell. In all plants, except the aquatic, the pollen 
cells are soon clothed by the deposition of one or more 
layers of cells, which form the outer membrane, on which 
are impressed figures or markings peculiar to each species 
of p]ant, such as slits, points, ^apilhe, sharply defined 
circles, pores, &c. The colour of the external layer is 
generally yellow, rarely green, blue, or red ; the thread is 
usually white, except in the fuchsia and some others. 
When the pollen is ripe the chambers dehisce to emit it. 
The opening is usually a sht between the valves which 
close the chambers. The length of the slit is variable, 
and the form of the pollen grains is equally so ; they are 
commonly ellipsoidal, and attenuated at the extremities ; 
but in all cases they are beautiful microscopic objects. 

The contents of the pollen grains consist of a liquid 
containing mucilaginous granules, which is in circu- 
lation. The granules increase in number towards the 
period of matuiution, mingled with oil globules, and 
frequently starch. The circulation of the fluid ceases 
long before maturation in all cases, except the Zostera ; 
but the gi-anules of the contents exhibit an active mole- 
cular motion often within the pollen cell, and always 
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after expulsion even in pollen taken &om dried speci- 
mens. Aiter the liquid ceitses to circtdate, it becomes 
concentrated and contracted ; and when tlie pollen is 
only enclosed in one delicate membrane, it simply bursts 
the reside ; but, as most pollen grains have a double 
coat, they buret open at the slits, or pores, on their 
sur&cei and through these the internal membrane, in 
the form of a tube, is protruded, and emits its contents ; 
bat it may be projected to a considerable distance with- 
out bursting. 

The pistil in a very young state is a greenish concave 
body scarcely to be distinguished from a nascent leaf ; it 
becomes more concave ; and finally the borders meet and 
unite, 80 that a hollow body is formed, which ultimately 
becomes a perfect pistil consisting of three parte, the 
apex or stigma, the style, and the ovary, in which the 
ovules, or unripe seeds, are formed and fertilized, the 
latter afberwards becoming the fruit. 

The ovary is composed of an outward sldn contain- 
ing cellular tissue and vascular handles of spiral vessels, 
which, running upwards, converge towards the style; 
they vary in number, and are sometimes rtunified. A 
single ovule, which is an unripe seed, may be produced 
within the ovary, or the ovary may be divided into two 
or more compartments, in each of which an ovule may 
be formed and attached to the ovary by a mass of cel- 
lular tissue, and not imfrequently by a single thread. 

The style, when examined with a microscope, is a 
hollow tube, or canal, extending from the cavity of the 
ovary to the stigma. It consists of cellular tissue with 
vascular bimdles near the circumference, which pass 
upwards in straight lines, and en^ below the summit. 
In certain cases the canal is open ; in others it is ob- 
structed by lax cellular tissue having many gaps. The 
stigma is an expansion of that lax tissue at the point 
where i^e canal opens externally. At the time of &uc- 
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tification, the canal of the style is occupied bj soft 
humid elongated cells mixed with a viscons fluid, which 
exudes upon the sur&43e of the stigma, rendering it 
moist and glutinous. When the pollen grains adhere 
to that humid substance, the tubular extension of their 
inner lining, with its contents, passes down the style 
and fertilizes the unripe seeds. 

After fructification the anthers, stigma, and con- 
ducting tissues wither, yet, in many fruits, additions are 
made to the ovary and its contents by the remains of 
some of the other parts of the inflorescence. In the 
apple, which is a simple fruit, the skin of the calyx 
forms the akin of the apple, and the flesh or edible 
part is developed out of the ovary and the remainder 
of the calyx, while the inner layer of the ovary forms the 
homy cells containing the ripe seeds. In the straw- 
berry, which is a compound frnit, the pulp is the en- 
larged fleshy receptacle bearing the simple fruit on its 
surfece. In the orange, the membranous partitions of 
its segments are the linings of the ovacy, and the pulp 
is formed of lax lai^e-celled cellular tissue developed 
within it.* All fruits have the mark of the style; it 
is very evident in- the apple and orange. Simple fruits 
are formed by a single flower ; multiple fruits, like the 
ananae, or pine-apple, and fir cone, are formed of masses 
of inflorescence in a state of adhesion. 

Spiral vessels are frequently found passing from the 
fleshy part of fruits into the seeds ; they are very nume- 
' rons in the seeds of the Collomia grandiflora and others, 
coiled up and compressed by the outer skin; but they 
start to their fiiU length as soon as released. The coats 
of the seeds of various plants, when seen through a 
microscope, are beautifully marked. That of the Big- 

• InfloreBceneo »nd Mctjfication aroMly eiplainod, and applied toavart 
aninber of planU, in ' Stractnral and Phygiological Botanj,' by Arthur 
Henfie;, Bsq., — a work of great research and merit. 
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nonia is sorroanded hj a fringe of elongated spiral 
TeHselfl, the eeel of the poj^y has a reticulated sni^ace, 
and many have wings like those of tiie asli tree, or down 
like the thistle, that they may he dispersed by the wind. 
The tendency of roots to strike downwards is. so great, 
that seeds right themselves whichever way they may 
fidL 
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SECTION XnL 

HONOOOTTLEDOKOUB, OE ENDOaENOUS PLAITTS. 

The Btmcttire, growth, and reprodnctioii of the flower- 
bearing vegetation offer objects of the highest inte- 
rest, thongh veiy different from those furnished by the 
flowerlesB class. The plants whose seeds have but one 
lobe form a transitioii from the lowest to the highest 
claaa of vegetables, and include those which fumish the 
principal articles of food to man and animals. They 
are all flower-bearing, and consist of numerous fami- 
lies of land and water plants. The most important are 
the palms, which serve for food in tropical countries, 
the grasses, which are cosmopolite and socml, cover- 
ing extensive tracts of countiy with rich verdure, and 
including the Cerealia, which have been cultivated from 
such remote antiquity, that the grasses from whence 
they were derived are unknown. This monocotyledonous 
class includes, besides the palms and cereals already 
mentioned, the sugar-cane, the bamboo and other canes, 
together with reeds, rushes, screw pines, most garden 
bulbs, the singular and beautiful race of Orchids, and a 
multitude of other ornamental and use^ plants. 

The seeds of this class consist of a thin sbdn covering 
a mass of white or green matter, which, when ripe, con- 
stitutes the starch and flour in the Cerealia. Within 
that matter lies a fleshy lobe with the in&nt plant 
imbedded in one comer. The same general struc- 
ture may be traced throughout the class, though the 
lobe wii^ its embryo in the surrounding matter may 
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be covered with a hard coat, as in the cocoa-nnt, or 
inclosed in a ehelL covered with a rich &uit, as in 
the date. The infant plant, as it lies in its seed lobe, 
has a stem with a leaf bud or plumnle at one end, and 
an embryo root at the otiier ; and, as soon as the seed 
begins to germinate, it is notirished bj the conversion 
of the starch of the snirounding matter into sngar. At 
first the whole young plant is of cellular tissue, but, aa 
soon as the seed leaf appears above the soil, it decom- 
poses the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, absorbs the 
oxygen, and consolidates the carbon. Then cords of 
fibro- vascular tissue are formed within it, which converge 
at its base, and unite with the radicle of the young 
plant to form the solid centre of the underground 
stem, from whence the real roots descend, like slender 
' white cords, which supply the plant with food. The 
seed lobe having set the current of the cell sap in 
motion disappears, and the aerial or above-ground stem, 
which now consists of pith, sap, wood, and skin or bark, 
grows rapidly in length to its first node, or thickened 
part, where the first leaf or leaves appear, for the first 
leaves generally appear at the top of the stem in this 
class, and are annually succeeded by others rising above 
them from the top of the elongated stem, as in the palms 
and grasses. 

The stem or axis- of a palm is a cylinder with a 
graceful plume of leaves at its summit, and a cone of 
white roots at ite base. A section of the stem perpen- 
dicular to its axis exhibits a mass of cellular tissue with 
a number of dark-coloured spots irregularly scattered 
throughout the whole with the exception of an enve- 
lope of dense cellular tissue, which forms a kind of 
bark. The dark spots are the sections of bundles 
consisting of two or three very wide and large vas- 
cnlar ducts enclosed in extremely fine woody fibre and 
spiral vessels closely pressed together. These bundles 
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after haying formed the riba and footstalks of the 
leaves, enter the upper .part of the stem, approach 
towards its centre, bend down for a short distance, 
then turn towards the exterior, interlace with the 
bandies of the previous year, which have followed a 
similar course, and malce a circle of rough marks on the 
surface of the stem. The stem then increases in length, 
and anew plume of leaves crowns its top; the same 
process is repeated ; and, as this goes on indefinitely, the 
lower part of the stem is rough, and sometimes even 
rugged, as that of the Palmyra palm. In consequence 
of this manner of growth, a perpendicular section of a 
stem shows a series of curves intersecting each other 
and originating in points gradually ascending as the ■ 
palm- grows in height. These curves proceed from every 
point of the circumference of the stem, present l^eir 
convexities to the centre, and bend round, and enter the 
leaves, which are long, lanceolate, and often pinnate with 
veins running through them longitudinallj. In some 
palms the greater part of the centre of the trunk is 
altogether cellular tissue, but each species has an ar- 
rangement of its own. Some palms, as the date palm, 
are dicecioua, one plant bearing male, the other female 
flowers. In these cases, the pollen is carried from one 
tree to the other by the wind or by insects, and, as 
much is lost in the transit, there is always more prodnoed 
than ia required to fertilize the female flowers. 

The G-raminaceEc are very numerous, but the general 
structure is virtually the same, whether it be a simple 
herbaceous grass, a sugar cane, or a bamboo. The stem 
of the grasses is jointed, and furnished with long lanceo- 
late leaves, springing alternately to the right and left of 
each successive joint, and the parts of the stem between 
the joints are embraced and nearly surrounded, as by a 
sheath, with the expanded bases of the leaves ; for, in 
this class of plants, one growth always springs from 

VOL. r. 
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the interior of that which precedes it. In youth the 
stems of the grasses are sohd, and the bundles of woodj 
tissue vrhich surround the pith are parallel to one 
another and to the axis of the stem ; but, at the joints, 
they are turned aside and are condensed into a node or 
joint, where they enter into a. new arrangement, and pass 
into the lanceolate leaf, to form its longitudinal ribs. 
The compresBion of the fibro-vascular tissue is bo great 
as to form a septum aeross the interior of the st^n at 
the node. This is the case in all the grasses ^ for the 
pith, which is of moist green cellular tissue when they 
are young, soon disappears, so that a full grown grass 
is a hollow stem articulated at intervals by solid joints, 
from whence the long narrow leaves spring alternately, 
and as the bases of the leaves are continuous with the 
stem, they do not fall off when they wither. 

In the majority of cases, the inflorescence of the G-ra- 
minacete consists of a pistil and three anthers ; but in 
the Anthoxanthum odoratum, or sweet-scented vernal 
grass, and some others, there are bnt two anthers, while 
some few species have more than three. In general, 
the flowers are hermaphrodite ; but in certain genera 
they are monoecious, as in Zea and Zizaniaj and in 
others they are polygamous, as in Andropogon and 
Sorghum. The grasses are, for the most part, low and 
herbaceous ; but the Arundo Donax of Southern Europe, 
and the sngar cane and bamboo of the tropics are lofby 
strong-growing plants, the latter reaching as much aa 
50 or 60 feet iu height. The stems and leaves of the 
grass family axe strengthened by silex ; many of them 
are so entirely coated vrith it, that their leaves are 
as sharp as l^e edge of a knife. It gives hardness 
to the beards of wheat and barley, and is often found 
in concrete masses, called tabasheer, in the joints of 
bamboos, which in the Indian jungles have been set on 
Are by the friction of their silicious coats during a gale 
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of wind. As no solid matter can enter the roots of a 
plant, the silex must be absorbed in a state of solti- 
tion ; and, as it coats the snr&ce, which is fnll of 
pores, the liquid is removed by perspiration, and the 
silex is consolidated. The whole of this family abotmds 
in sugar, and its farinaceons products axe too well 
known to require any notice. 

The grasses seem to have beeo the means of revealing 
the earliest dawn of plant life, for the Hon. Sidney 
Oabome discovered that the colourless protoplasm, or 
organizable liquid extracted fixiin the roots of young 
wheat, produced spontaneously and simuItaneouBly 
double ovate vesicles, or cells, such as are found in the 
roots themselves ; and in that liquid, though hennetically 
sealed in glass tubes, the formation of these vesicles or 
cells was aa active after six months as in the liquid 
freshly taken from the young plant, Mr. Osborne 
believed these vesicles to be the earliest organisms of 
plant life, and that this is the direct and prevailing mode 
of production of the embryo. This accords with the obser- 
vations of Messra. Wenlmm and Devey. 

Many other very remarkable plants belonging to the 
Monocotyledons might be mentioned, as the Dracaena 
Draco, or Dragon tree of Teneriffe, one of the moat an- 
cient trees existing ; the Fandanus, or screw pine, with 
its aerial roots, indigenous in the islands of Oceania; 
and the Zostera, or sea wrack, the only flower-bearing 
plant except one that inhabits the ocean ; their flowers 
are minute find bisexual, are rarely produced, but they 
cover lar^e areas with long grassy leaves. Bulbous 
plants,, and the Orchidaceee, the most splendid orna- 
ments of our gardens and hothouses, are members of 
this class. Of the former, the snowdrop, crocus, colchi- 
cum, arum, hyacinth, narcissus, tulip, and lily form a 
group of singular beauty. 

A bulb is merely a subterranean stem remaining per- 
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manentlj in the condition of a bud. It consists of a disc, 
or conical plate, which is the point of growth whence the 
flower-bearing stem and the leaves spring. These axe 
surroonded b; leafy scales of a fleshy character overlap- 
ping one another. The Liliaceee and the Amarfllidaceee 
contain many of the most remarkable and beantifal 
bolbons plants known in gardens. To the former order 
belong the hyacinth, tulip, and onion, in which the 
growing point is surrounded by a series of fleshy tunics, 
each of which encloses its predecessor ; as also the 
lily itself, in the bulb of which the growing point is en- 
closed in fleshy scales imbricated in rows one above the 
other. One or two circles of roots descend from the 
circumference of the disc in the form of slender, soft, 
white cords or threads, with a spongy termination of 
cellular tissue to imbibe water and otter liquids for the 
nourishment of the plant. These bulbs are reproduced 
by buds, or offsets, developed in the axils of the fleshy 
scales, which foil off either the first or second yeax of 
growib. O&ets are also produced by the arum, crocus, 
and meadow sa&on or colchicmn, whose bulbs form a 
solid uaaas, and are called corms. These offsets merely 
reproduce a facsimiU of the parent. In these and aU 
flowering plants frnctiflcation mast take place before a 
new form or variety can be expected. 

The Orchids surpass every plant in the v^etable 
world, for the variety of means employed by nature 
to continue the race. The blossoms are, for the most 
part, at once both male and female, though some plants 
are dioecious, but, except in rare instances, as in that 
of the Bee Orchis, not a blossom can be fertilized with- 
out the aid of insects. The flowers of the Orcbidese 
are constructed upon a fixed plan, which can be traced 
through the innumerable variety of beautifiil, singular, 
and often grotesque forms which they assume. A cor- 
responding variety is exhibited in the admirable contri- 
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vances and adaptations which enable insects to detach 
the pollen from one blossom, and carry it to fertilize 
another blossom. 

The British Orchidese belong mainly to three natural 
groups : the Ophre^e, which comprise the Orchis, Ophrys, 
and other common Orchids ; the Neotteee, comprising 
Epipactis, N'eottia, Spiranthes, &c. ; and the ifalazeEe, 
represented by Malaxis. Orchids hare white, fibrous 
roots, and many of them a pair of fleshy tubercles. 




Mg. 71. Orohl* mascnU :— *. dde view of flower, with a portion cnt awsy 
ttaraagh one Bide at roeteUnm, wlCb Inclndeil di<o and caidlcls of pol 



From thence a straight stem springs up, ending in a 
spike of blossoms, each of which is attached to the stem 
by a twisted staUc, containing the ovarium, as repre- 
sented in fig. 72. Bibbed lanceolate leaves rise from 
the roots, and some are attached sparingly to alternate 
sides of the stem. The calyx is formed of three pointed 
sepals, one perpendicular, the others horizontal. Instead 
of being green they are nsaally coloiired. Sometimes 
the whole plant is green. One petal (fig. 72) is much 
larger than the others, occasionally assuming the most 
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eztraordinarj fonuB. It is called the labellnm, or lower 
lip } it secretes nectar, a sweet jaice, to attract in- 
sects, and is often produced 
into a long, hollow, spur-like 
nectary, as in fig. 72 n. On 
that side of the spur which 
is opposite to the'labeUnm, 
the organs of reproduction 
are so placed, that an insect 
alighting upon the labellnm 
. cannot insert ita proboscis 
into the nectary tube to eat 
the honey, without touching 
them. 

Mr. Darwin, in hiB admi- 
Fig. ;«. Orchil mMiiiii.^n™,t rtew rable wort on the 'Fertiliza- 
mo^i.'t'irfr,^^™; T. tion of Orchids,' asaumeB the 
ttigm. ; I. w«u™. Orchis mascula a« a type for 

explaining the mechanism of the reproductive organs 
of the Orchidaceee generally. Fig. 73 representa a front 
view of the flower with all the sepals and petals cut ofiE", 
except the labellmo, or lip ; and fig- 72 is a side view of 
the same, with the near half of the labellum cut away, 
as well as the upper portion of the near side of the 
nectary, or spar. 

In all common Orchids there is only one stamen, which, 
is confluent with the three pistils, to form what is called 
the column. The edges of the labellum are attached to 
the sides of the column, leaving a space known as the 
chamber or mouth of the nectary, and thus the mouth 
has the column on one side, and the labellum on 'Uie 
other. Although the three piatilfl are nnited into one, the 
three stigmas are not; for the stigma of the upper pistil 
is transformed into a pouch-shaped viscons mass (r, fig. 
78), called the rostellum, bearing no resemblance what- 
ever to a stigma, while the other two stigmas form a bi- . 
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lobed confluent mass or stigma below it, through vrbich 
the pollen grains fertilize the ovary, which latter forms 
the apparently twisted stalk, by which the blossom is 
attached to the stem. In fact, the rostellum (r) projects 
into the month of the nectary, and overhangs the con- 
fluent stigmas (s i) . The lowest and narrowest part of a 
hood-shaped anther (fig, 73 a a,) is attached to the back 
of the rostellnm, and consists of two rather widely sepa- 
rated oblong cells, which open longitndinally in front. 
Each cell contains a pollen-mass, or pollinium. Fig. 74 
represents one with its club-shaped mass of pollen 
grains, its stalk, and viscid disc. These objects are 





seen in sitn in fig. 73. A pollinium consists of a 
number of wedge-shaped packets of pollen grains held 
together by exceedingly elastic fine thi«ads, as in fig. 75 ; 
the packets unite into the club-shaped head, and the 
threads form the stem ; the viscid discs are formed by 
the rostellum. 

At an early period of growth the rostellum consista of 
a mass of polygonal cells full of brownish matter, which 
soon resolve themselves into two balls of an extremely 
viscid semiflmd substance void of stracture. These two 
discs are fiat on the top, and rounded below. They lie 
quite free within the rostellum, except at the back, 
where each viscid disc firmly adheres to a small portion 
of the exterior membrane of the rostellom. The ends 
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of the tiro stalks of the poUiniB, or graaol&r masses, 
are strongly attached to these little discs, or balls. 

At first the membrane forming the ezterior sur&ce of 
the rostellum is continuous ; but as soon as the flower 
(^>en8, the slightest touch causes it to rupture in such a 
manner as to set free £rom. it, and from one another, 
the little discs, while at the same time the anther cells 
tiiemselres split in a longitudinal direction from top to 
bottom. In this state none of the 
organs are changed ; they are merely 
set free, and ready for change, yet 
maintaining their normal positions. 
The labellum, which is the largest 
petal of the flower, lies on one side of 
t^e nectary tube, and the rostellum 
projects into it on the other ; hence, 
"oi the'diM ^ ^^ insect alights on the labellum, 
poS^SSf-^,J^5™° 8Jid pushes its head into the tube, 
c, caudusie ; d, (Uac jjj order to reach the honey in the 
nectary with its proboscis, it cannot fail to touch and 
depress the rosteUum (see fig. 76), so that one or both 
of the viscid discs carrying the pollinia will stick to it, 
and as the anther cells are open in front, when the in- 
sect withdraws its head, one or both of the pollinia are 
drawn out of their cells, and stick upright on it liJte . 
horns. In that position tbey nerer could fertilize any 
blossom which the insect might afterwards visit; but 
Mr. Darwin has shown that their position is changed by 
a contrivance that is not surpassed in beauty in the whole 
vegetable world. WMle a pollinium is upright on the 
head of the insect, the little viscid disc which supports it 
contracts on being exposed to the air, so as to cause the 
pollinium to sweep through ninety degrees towards the 
apex of the insect's proboscis, and this is accomplished 
in about thirty seconds, the time an insect would take 
to fly to another flower. The pollinium in this position 
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woidd exactly strike tlie surface of the stigma when the 
insect ifiserts its proboscis into the nectary of a flower- 
It was long ago noticed by Robert Brown, that the 
sti^^a is very viscid, bnt not so viscid as when touched 
to pull the whole poUininm off the insect's head, yet 
sufficiently viscid to break the elastic threads by which 
the packets of pollen grains are tied together, and leave 
some of them on the stigma. Hence a poUiniimi attached 
to an insect can be applied to many stigmas, and fertilize 
them all. Mr. Darwin mentions having seen the pol- 
linimn of Orchis pyramidalis adhering to the proboscis 
of a moth with the stalks alone left, all the packets of 
pollen having been left glued to the stigma of the flowers 
successively visited. It appears that insects, &>r the 
most part, only remove one pollinium at a time, and that 
the rost«llum returns to its normal position to prevent 
the viscid matter of the discs of the remaining polUnia 
from being exposed to the air. 

The Orchis pyramidalis is 
considered by Mr. Darwin to 
be the most highly organized 
species of the British Orchida 
he has examined. It has 
sharp leaves, and a close 
pyramid of white or rose- 
coloured blossoms. The up- 
per sepal and the two upper 
petals form a hood, protecting 
the anther and stigmatic sur- 
faces from the weather. In 
fig. 77, a front view of a 

blossom, these are cut off as ^■J^-c'^^ £uh'5'^''^J^d 
well as in fig, 78 a, which re- '*^ilIS™^('tM)S'*™* '•"'^«™»i 
presents a side view of the 

same blossom deprived of half the labellum, and the 
upper part of the nectary, or spnr. The labellnm is long. 
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witli three eqtul entite lobes, and is prodnced into an 
awl-sliaped spor, or nectary. It has a small ridge on 
each side of its narrow base to guide the proboscides 
of insects to the month of the nectaxy, whibh, besides 
being small, is partially closed by the ponch-shaped 
roBt«llum, which is placed very low in this species, 
and is flanked on each side by a distinct stdgmatic 
rounded snrface {fig. 
^A' ^ ' 77 « 8). The rostel- 

9 1^ lorn (r) is hollowed 

r out on its nnder-side 

in the middle, and is 
filled with a flnid. In- 
stead of two HtUe vis- 
cid discs or balls, as 
in the Orchis mascula, 
there is bnt one which 
is saddle-shaped (figs. 
. 78, 79),carryuigonit8 

a nearly flat top or seat, 

the two, stalks of the 
pollinia, of which the 
two tnincated ends 

P.g.m0^hi.py™=idaU.:-^Sideviewofflow«. ^^^ adhere tO itS 

nlwu^n^S.^^"''""*^' r.roBwuwn; upper-surface. Before 
the membrane of the 
rostelltuD ruptnres, the saddle-shaped disc forms part of 
its continuous surface. The upper membrane of the 
disc is rather thick ; it is lined with a layer of highly 
adhesive matter formed within the rostellum. 

When the flower opens, the saddle-shaped disc is set 
free by the rupture of the membrane of the rostellum. 
Then the rostellum, which projects into the minute 
round orifice of the nectary, is* easily depressed by the 
proboscis of a moth, and as the now naked and sticky 
under-siirface of the saddle-shaped disc is uncovered, it 
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adheres to the proboscis, and is withdrawn with it into 
the air, carrying the two pollinia (fig. 80) on its exterior 
surface. Almost instantly the saddle is exposed to the 
air, a rapid moTement takes place. The two flaps curl 




inwards {fig. 81), and embrace the proboscis, and the 
pollinia, at first paraJlel, become divergent. A second 
movement now tates place, which causes the divergent 
pollinia (fig. 81), wMdi are at right angles to the pro- 
boscis, to sweep through ninety- 
degrees towards the tip of the pro- 
boscis, so as to become depressed, 
and He on each side of it. Hence, 
when a moth pushes its proboscis 
between the guiding ridges of the 
labellum into the nectary of an- 
other flower, the two thick ends 
of the pollinia will exactly strike 
against the two stigmas. These ""^ 
stigmas are so viscid that they hold 
and rapture the elastic threads iie. s 
which bind the packets of pollen byt; 
grains together, and some dark 
green grains are seen even with the naked eye remain- 
ing on the two white stigmatic surfaces. In the Orchids, 
as in all other flowering plants, tubes sent out by the 
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pollen grains penetrate throngli tiie stigftnas, and fertilize 
the ovnles in the twisted ovaij. The doable movement 
of the poUinia, while on the moth's proboscis, is owing 
to the rapidity with which the viscid matt^: contracts 
and dries. Both butterflies and moths frequent this 
Orchis. Mr. Darwin enumerates twenty-three species 
of these insects which he had seen with the pollinia of 
the Orchis pyramidalis attached to their proboscidea. 
Many had two or three pairs ; the proboscis of the 
Acherontia ' had seven, and that of the Caradium had 
no less than eleven of these saddles attached at regular 
distances from top to bottom of its proboscia. Few of 
the species of Orchis are visited l^ bees. 

On account of some resemblance in form, the OphreBB 
are named after insects. The Fly Ophrys differs in no 
material respect from the other Orchids. The stem or 
caudicle of the poUinimn, instead of being straight, as 
in the Orchis mascula, is doubly and almost rectangu- 
larly bent. The upper membrane of the disc to which 
the stalk of the pollinium is fixed, being the summit of 
the rostellum, is exposed to the air, and becomes dry 
when the flower opens, consequently the disc, though 
viscid enough on its tmder-side to stick to an insect's 
head, is incapable of shrinking, and causing that de- 
pression of the pollinium, characteristic of all the species 
of Orchis. The labellum has no spur, but at its base, 
just below the stigma, there is a deep depression repre- 
senting the nectary ; and as the poUinia, which cannot 
be shaken out of their cells, or pouches, are certainly, 
though rarely, extracted, Mr. Darwin conceives that 
small insects crawl along the labellum to its base, strike 
against one of the pouches, extract a pollinium, and fly 
with it sticking on their head to another blossom, and 
that while bending their heads into the hollow at the 
base of the labellum, the pollinium, owing to its doubly 
bent stalk, strikes the sticky stigmatic surface, and 
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leaves pollen grains on it. There can be no doubt that 
this plant is visited occasionally by insects, as it can- 
not be fructified without them ; but it is scentless, and 
as no nectar has as yet been found in it, their motive 
for visiting it is unknown. 

The fructification of the Ophrys apifera, or Bee Ophrys, 
is independent of insects, for the stalks of the pollinia 



Fig. S3. BplpactispKlnstrta:— Side Tiewi of floiwer.wlUi lower «pi]a cut amy: A,iri()i 
lip in naCutAJ paaitlon ; B, wltJi Up depnflHd u b7 ui Insect. 

are extremely long, thin, and flexible; and although 
their viscid discs still remain in their pouches, as soon 
as the flower expands, and the anther cells or pouches 
open, the heavy thick ends of the pollinia fall out of 
their cells, and hang freely down in the air exactly 
opposite to the stigmatic surface. A breath of air is 
enflicient to make them vibrate, strike the stigma with 
their pollen mass, and leave pollen grains on its sticky 
surface. 

The great tribe of British Neottese is characterized by 
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a &ee anther standing like a hood behind the stignia ; 
the pollen giuinB are tied together with threads, and 
attached to a Tisoous cap lying on the top of the rostel- 
lam. The Epipactis palustria is a type of this group of 
orchids. Its spike is short, and the pink blossoms stand 
out horizontally from the stem on long ribbed foot- 
stalks, which contain the ovaries. Fig. 83 a is a side 
view of the flower in its natoraJ position, with the lower 
aepala alone removed. The labellum, or lowest petal, is 
interrupted in the middle by a kind of flexible hinge : 



ng. U. Epipactla pBlncriirii :— c, ride tIcw ot flowei. nitb Mpkis uid peUlg Hod half tbe 
LabBllnm lemored : Dt treat Tlew ot oolamn - a, uitlwr ; r, rostetliun : t, atigma : t, 
UbeUun. 

ihe basal part is a. cap-shaped trough, at times abound- 
ing in nectar J the extreme part is a wavy leaf {fig. 83 b). 
The entrance to the nectary cup ia nearly closed by the 
hood and the lax^e anther ; but, on account of the elas- 
ticity of the hinge, the weight of an insect ia sufficient 
to give access to the nectar ; but no sooner is the 
labellum relieved of the weight, than it springs up into 
its natural position, and the insect creeps backwards and 
comes out at the top of the flower with the viscous cap 
clasped round its proboscis, and the pollen grains at- 
tached to it ready to fertilize another blossom. In 
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fig. 84, o represents a section of the Epipactis, and D 
ifi a front view of the column. 

Of all the British Orchids, the Listera ovata, or 
Twayblade (fig. 85), has the 
most cnrious structure. It 
grows in woods and pas- 
tures, has a creeping root, 
OTal leaves, a downy stem, 
and yellowish green flowers. 
Tig. 85 represents a lateral 
view of a blossom, with all 
the sepals and petals re- 
moved, except the labellum. 
In this plant the rostellum 
(r) is large, thin, convex in 
front, concave behind, and 
arches over (a) the atigmatic 
surface. When the flower 
is full blown, the anther 
cells (a) are already open, 
and the naked and friable 
pollen grains united by a 
few threads, which form 
the pointed tips of the 
pollinia, rest upon the con- 
cave back of the rostellum. 
The labellum, which is 
contracted at the base, is 

exceedingly long, hanging pig.gj. LtaMrao™u:-ELd«Yi™o(ft,w«., 
dovm like a narrow ribbon. S^.St'S^S^r^'^ueS' ""'™- 
It is divided half-way up, S^'itTT ' '' '^'^"" '■ "'""""■ 
and furrowed along the 

middle, from the bifurcation close up to the base of 
the stigmatic siuface (s). The borders of the farrow are 
globular, and secrete much nectar. The rostellum is 
internally divided into a series of longitudinal cells, or 
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cliamben, which contain aind expel TiBcid matter with 
Tiolence on the Blightest touch, and the viscid matter 
sets hard in two or three seconds, and soon assnmes a 
pnrplish brown tint. So exquisitely sensitiTe is the 
rostellnm, that a tonch from the thinnest homan hair 
suffices to canse the explosion. As the pointed tops of 
the loose poUinia lie on the crest of the rosteUom, they 
are always canght by the exploded drop. This never fails. 
So rapid is the explosion, and so viscid the floid, that it 
ig difficult to touch the rostellum with a needle quick 
enough not to catch the pollinia already attached to the 
partially hardened drop, and consequently the slight- 
est touch of any small insect which enters the flower, 
suffices to explode the rostellum, and the pollinia which 
attach themselves to its proboscis are carried by it to the 
next flower to adhere to the viscid stigma and fertilize it. 
Mr. Darwin has seen two Hymenopterous insects retreat 
trom one of these plante with bright yellow pollinia on 
their heads, and Mr. C. £. Sprengel saw an insect of 
that kind leave pollen upon a stigma. The action and 
structure of Neottia Nidus-avis is almost identically the 
same as that of Listera ovata. 

The A^'flit'TiH paludosa, or Bc^ Malaxis, the smaUest 
of British Orchids, is a rare plant, and differs &om all 
of them in having its labellmn turned upwards instead 
of downwards. Its lower uLargin clasps the coltutm, 
maMng the entrance into the flower tabular. In this 
orchis the upper sepal and two upper petals are re- 
flexed, to allow insects freely to visit the flower. In 
many orchids the labellum is properly directed up- 
wards, but assumes its Usual position as the lower lip 
by the twisting of the ovarium, or pedicel, of the flower. 
In the Malazis paludosa, however, the twisting has_ 
been carried to such an excess, that the flower occupies 
the same position it would have held if the ovarium had 
not been twisted at all, and which the stalk nltunately 
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aeaumes when ripe by the procese of gradual un- 
twisting. Thia little plant belongs to a genua dis- 
tinguiehed hj having a movable and deciduous anther, 
and is one of the British orchids that have allied forms 
among the exotic genera. AJl Dr. Lindley's vast tribes 
of Epidendrete, and the still more numeroTis and 
splendid Vandeae, have not a single British represen- 
tative, 

The structure of the exotic orchids is often very com- 
plicated, and they possess many properties unknown in 
the British genera. Their labellum, or lower lip, is so 
varied, and sometimes so singular, that it baffles de- 
scription ; besides, it often possesses peculiar motions, 
sometimes from structure, at other times fi-om irrita- 
tion. In the Bolbophyllnm. RhizophorK, the labellum ia 
attached to the column by a very narrow thin strap, 
elastic as india rubber, which oscillates in a singular 
manner ; while that of the B. barbigerum has a beard 
of fine hairs in almost constant a^tatiou. The irri- 
tability of the labellum in many of the allied forms of 
the orchids is one of their remarkable properties ; the 
slightest touch sets them into motion. The Australian 
genus Caleana posaessea it in the higheat degree ; for 
when an inaect aettlea on its labeEura, it suddenly shuts 
up against the column, and encloses it, as it were, in a 
box. 

Some of the exotic orchids have a pseudo-ditecioua - 
character. Thus some species of Catasetum have two 
long horns, or antennae, attached to the rostelluni,'whieh 
stand over the labellum, and the pedicels of the anthers 
are fastened down in a curved position; so, when an insect 
alights upon the labellum and touches the antenme, the 
excitement is conveyed by them to the roatelltmi, the 
attached edge of the disc of the anthers is ruptured, and 
they straighten themselves with such force, that not only 
do they drag the balls of pollen and anther cells &om 

VOL. 1. D D 
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their places of atta4^meiit, bat tlie whole pollininm ia 
jerked forward over and beyond ttie tipa of the horns, 
to the distance of two or three feet. The insect, dia- 
torbed hj bo sharp a blow, or after having eaten ite M, 
flies with the pollen adhering to it to fertilize tiie fe- 
male plant, wUch differs tram the male in having no 
antennie. Thns the agency of insects is as requisite to 
fertilize these semi-dicecious as hermaphrodite orchids. 

The Yanilla, which is cnltiTated for its aromatic pods 
in Tahiti, Bourbon, and the East Indies, does not bear 
frnit without artificial aid, which shows tiiat the Ameri- 
can insect, which fertilizes it in its own native home, is 
not indigenous in the places mentioned. It ^peais that 
many exotic orchids require a less elevated tem.peratare 
than has hitherto been supposed. 

The form and position of the nectary are exceedingly 
varied. In certain species, both of the native and 
tropical orchids, they are always dry ; but Mr. Darwin 
has discovered that, in these cases, the walls of the 
nectaries are thick and fisrmed of two coata, and that a 
liquid is contained between tiiem, to which the insect 
penetrates bj piercing the inner wall. The exotic 
orchids are, for the most part, laiger, and require lai^r 
insects to fertilize them than our snmll ones, whose 
organs are generally micrcwcopic. A curious instance, 
both of this and of the extraordinary form of the nectary, 
is found in the Angreecnm seequipedale, a Madagascar 
orchid, with lai^e six-rayed flowers, like stars formed of 
snow-white wax. It has a green whip-like nectary, 
sometimes as much as a foot long, and, from the stracture 
of the plant, it appears that the pollinia never conld be 
withdrawn, until a large moth, with a wonderfully long 
proboscis, attempts to drain the last drop of nectar from 
the bottom of the nectary. 

Notwithstanding the vast diversity in the form of the 
orchids, they are homolc^ous in i^eir general structuie. 
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Mr. Robert Brown was the first to observe, that an 
orchid flower consists of fiiteen organs, arranged alter- 
nately, three within three, in five whorls. This accords 
perfectlj with a system of spiral vessels developed at an 
early age in all orchids. Mr. Brown and three of the 
greatest living botanists * have each traced the spirals . 
from six bnndlee aarromidiDg the oyary in the footstalk 
to the different organs of the flower, and have fonnd 
that they consist of fifteen bnndles corresponding to the 
fifteen oi^ane of the flower ; namely, three sepals, three 
petals, six antiiers in two whorls (three of which are 
rodimentary), and three pistils, with their stigmas : 
these are arranged in alternate whorla, and undergo 
many modiflcationa. The pistilB and anthera axe con- 
fluent, and form the coltmin ; the uppermost stigma 
becomes the rostellam; the three inner anthea^ are 
mdimentaiy, one forming the front of the colomn, and 
the other two forming the membranous sides of the 
hood which protects the pollen ; and, lastly, the two lower 
anthers are nnited to the sides of the k)weBt petal, and 
form the labellmn, which acconnta for its great size, 
frequent tripartite form, and peculiar manner of attach- 
ment. 

This system has been wonderfully modified to pro- 
duce the varied groupe of extra>tr(^ical and lo-illiant 
forms of exotic wdiids, yet it can be traced in all. 

' JdesBiB. Hooker, Darwin, and Brongnuut. 
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SECTION xrv. 

DICOTTLEDOKOUS, OS EXOGENOUS PLANTS. 

In Endt^nons plants tlie seeds hare bat one lobe, and 
the growth is invariably from the interior. In the £xo- 
genons class, on the contrary, the seeds have two lobes, 
and the increase in growth is external ; hence the bota- 
nJcaJ distinction of Exogenous plants. Although the 
distinctive character of the highest class of vegetables 
is to have seeds with two lobes, jet the structure and 
position of the seeds are extremely diversified. Many 
have homy coats, such as the pips of apples and oranges ; 
or hard ones, as nuts, and the stones of plums and 
cherries. They are sometimes on the outside of the &uit, 
as in strawberries, but oftener within it, aa in the melon, 
the pear, and a variety of others. These succulent sub- 
stances nourish the young seeds for a time, but, when 
they are matured, the light and heat which ripened the 
fruits now combine to accelerate their decay and de- 
composition, in order to set the seeds free. 

Whatever be the size or form of the seeds, whether 
lai^ or microscopic, they invariably contain two seed 
lobes or primary leaves, consisting of cellular tissue, 
between which the miniature plant, with its radicle, 
stem, and terminal bud lies concealed. At the end of 
the first year there is Uttle difference in the structure of 
a young woody plant, whether from a one or two lobed 
seed ; the distinction begins the second year. In herba- 
ceous plants, the stem, which is in general annual, is 
of loose cellular tissue, with separate bundles of fibro- 
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vascular tissue runmng from the roots upwards, and 
passing at last into the leaves, where they form the ribs 
or veins. Many of the higher forms of plants have fleshy 
undei^ound stems, as instances of which may be named 
the Conn, as seen in the crocus andcolchicum, the Tuber, 
as in the potato, the Rhizome, "as in the fleshy rootstock 
of Iris florentina, which yields the violet powder of the 
shops, and indeed most bulbs may be considered as modi- 
fications of stems, though theyare more strictly analogous 
to buds. The edible parts of the carrot, turnip, parsnip, 
and radish are not stems, but highly developed succu- 
lent roots, the unusual development of which is a di- 
rect result of cultivation. 

A young tree, at the end of the first year of its growth, 
has subterranean roots, with their branches and fibrils, 
and an aerial stem, often more or less branched, formed of 
bark, wood, and pith, with a few leaves at its extremity, 
all exceedingly tender. Every succeeding year a new 
cylinder of woody fibre and vascular tissue is formed 
between the wood and the bark, both in the stem and 
branches. It follows from this manner of growth, that 
the stem of a tree, consisting of hark, wood, and pith, 
is formed of a series of cylinders or extremely elongated 
concentric cones closely united, so that a transverse 
section exhibits a series of concentric circles or zones 
from the surface of the bark to the central pith. The 
structure of the branches is similar, but the number of 
zones depends upon the age. Since all the tissues that 
have been described are combined to form the organs of 
nutrition and reproduction in a fuU-^own tree, it affords 
the best general illustration of the organization of the 
highest class of vegetables. 

Every part of a tree or plant, except the top of the 
stigma and extremity of the roots, is covered by an ex- 
tremely delicate film of cellulose, closely pressed down 
npon one, two, or three layers of transparent colourless 
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cellolar tiaBoe compresaed into a taboUr fonn, whi<^ 
constitateB the cuticle. These flattened celle, which are 
firmly united to one another bj their edges, differ in 
shape in almost every tribe of plants. In the monoco- 
tyledons they axe elongated in the direction of tiie 
parallel ribs of the leaves ; in the highest class tliey 
differ little from circular discs, bnt they hare lai^ 
sinnosities in their edges, which make Uieir jonctiou 
Tery irr^nlar. The nppw cells of the eaticle are lined 
wiUi a waxy substance, which protects the plant &om 
damp ; and in many cases it contains more or less silex. 
This general covering, or cuticle, is perforated by 
numerons pores, especially on the under-side of the 
leaves, and the green tender parts of the branches; 
they are the organs of respiration. These pores, oi 
stomata, are usually formed of two crescent-shaped 
cellB, joined tc^ether by their points or horns, so as to 
leave an open space like a month, through which the 
plant breathes. These, however, are only the guar- 
dians: the opening between them leads into a cavity 
taH of air, which is the antechamber to an interi(n' 
cavity. The valves of the stomata open and shut ac- 
cording to the humidity or dryness- of the atmosphere. 
All plants of both classes, woody or herbaceous, have 
stomates, except water plants, fungi, fuci, and others 
of the lowest class. Ihey are generally very abun- 
dant on the nnder-surface of leaves. They are some- 
times in vast numbers on botli sides of the leaves, and 
are essential to the life of the plant. According to lOf. 
Payen and Liepner, silex and azote, together with cal- 
careous and alkaline salts, are iuvaiiably found in the 
cells forming the skin of the roots, stems, leaves, fruits, 
hairs, and spines. The strong cohesion of the skin, to- 
gether with the ptCBence of these substances, becomes 
a defence agaioat the wearing effect of the weather, 
without flimiTiiahing the transparency of the tissues. 
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The bafk ia divided into tliree regions, or zones. The 
external coat, Ijing immediately under the skin, is 
formed of cue or manj hiyers of cabical or obtong cells, 
elongated horizontally. They are transparent and 
colourless at first, but become brown and opaqoe with 
the colouring matter of cork as they grow older. On 
that account it is called the suberous z<me, and some- 
times acquires great thickness, as in the Quercos Saber, 
or cork tiee. 

The green cellular envelope comes next to the corky 
layer, and consists of prismatic cells and laticiferoos 
tubes, which form an irregular wide-meshed network, 
elongated in the direction of the axis of the tree, and 
sometimes constituting the chief thickness of the bark. 
This zone, as well as the succeeding, increases impercep- 
tibly by new layers added to its interior, while the ex- 
terior coats of the bark perish annually. In some trees 
they are annually cast off in plates and large flakes, as 
in the Oriental phme, whose stem and branches look as 
if they had been peeled in autumn. 

The liber, which is the third and innermost zone of 
the bark, generally consists of several layers of cellular 
tissue, traversed longitudinally by bundles of. woody 
fibre ajid laticiferons tubes. 

The generatiag layer of cambium, in which all the 
phenomena of growth takes place, is a semi-fiuid mu- 
cilaginous substance, which comes between the liber 
and the wood. It is most abundant in the spring, and 
is the origin of all horizontal growth. This mucil^e 
is really made up of a vast multitude of cells, with cell- 
walls as delicate as those of a soap bubble, which 
gradually undergo transformation into woody fibre, lati- 
ciferous ducts, spirals, &c., thence called the cambium 
zone. The whole of this matter spontaneously divides 
into two parts : one forms a new layer of liber on the 
interior of a.11 those which precede it, and the other a 
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new ring of young Bap-wood, exterior to all ite pre- 
decessors. A portion of the cambium, in its unchanged 
or liquid state, always remains between the wood and 
tlie bark, which are neyer in absolute contact. 

As a new cylinder of wood enclosing all its predeces- 
sors is annually formed, the section of a stem perpen- 
dicniar to its axis exhibits a ring of woody fibre, 
alternating with a ring of spotted and rayed vascular 
tubes, which constitute the silver grain of the wood. 
The rings are more and more crowded, and narrower 
towards the centre, and at last become impervione to 
the sap, which only rises through the younger part of 
the sap wQod. In fkct, a large portion of the solid 
fibres of most plants have ceased to take any active 
share in the performance of vital functions, and, like 
the solid heart of an oak, retain their integrity simply 
because they are not exposed to influences which 
would cause their decomposition. A vegetable tissue 
exposed to ordinary chemical action, can only remain 
entire so long as it is performing vital functions. The 
arrangement of the woody fibre and ducts in the differ- " 
ent orders and genera is much varied. The breadth of 
the rings of wood shows the effect of good and bad 
seasons ; and in extra-tropical latitudes, where there is 
alternately a period of growth and repose, their num- 
ber frequently indicates the number of years' growth ; so 
that the age of a tree may be approximately, if not ex- 
actly, learned iiom a critical examination of a section 
of its stem. 

The innermost cylinder of wood is lined by the medul- 
lary canal or tube containing the pith. It is a delicate 
membrane, entirely formed of hollow spiral tubes. The 
pith, which fills the canal, is of greenish cellular tissue 
when young, fiill of sap, a.nd occasionally, though rarely, 
mixed with vascular and spiral tissue. It passes un- 
interruptedly to the end of every branch, leaf bud, and 
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flower. Perpendicular plates, called medullary rays, 
radiate from the medullaiy sheath and end at the bark, 
dividing the whole maas of the wood into triangular 
or wedge-shaped sections. They are thin plates of cel- 
lular tissue, stretched horizontally between the central 
pith and the bark. In each family of trees and shrubs 
they have a different arrangement, hut in all they keep 
up a horizontal eommnnication betwjeen the centre 
and the circumference, though they do not all ex- 
tend throughout the whole length of tiie stem ; some do, 
others do not. Thus the cellular tissue forms a hori- 
zontal system, while the fibro-vascnlar dncts constitute a 
perpendicular system of tissues. In some trees the pith 
is scarcely perceptible, and in others it diminishesor 
vanishes with age, as in the oak. In the alder and other 
plants it dries up, breaks into pieces, and the canal is 
filled with air. 

In the stem and branches of the Coniferse, there is 
scarcely any mixture of vessels amongst the woody fibre, 
the vascular system generally consisting exclusively of 
glandular woody tissue, except in the medullary sheath, 
where spiral vessels are found in small numbers. 

The subterranean growth, or descending axis of trees 
consists of large branches, sometimes tending down- 
wards, but more frequently spreading in extensive rami- 
fications, not far from the surface of the earth. Their 
growth and structure are similar to those of the stem, 
but the cylinders of wood are less apparent ; they have 
medullary rays, but no pith ; they merely connect the 
active roots with the stem, and fix the plant firmly in 
the ground, for they have few or no pores, and contri- 
bute little to the nourishment of theplant, except by con- 
veying liquids from the fibrous roots to the upper growth. 
The actire feeding roots spring from them in the form 
of bunches of white fibres, like cords or threads, which 
sink straight down into the ground. These real roots 
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are of cellular tissue enclosed in vascular tabes and 
spiral reas^, which terminate at a little distance from 
tibe extremity, leaving a point of loose spongy cellular 
tisaue, called the spongiole, which absorbs from the 
ground the liquids that nourish the plant. These root 
fibrils are temporary organs ; the; die on the older 
parte of the snbtenunean branches, and are succeeded 
by others on the new. 

The various tissues which form the stem of a tree 
form, in the same manner, though in diminished num- 
bers, the complicated ramifications of the branches and 
the leaf-stalks, and terminate in the leaves themselves. 
Under the transparent film which forms the akin on the 
tippei^anrfiuK of a leaf, there is a layw of soft thin- 
wijled cylindrical or prismiitic cells, closely pressed to- 
gether, and fall of green vegetable matter, or ohloro- 
phyll. Several layers of thick-walled cells follow, each 
more loosely aggregated than that which precedes it, 
and fuller of void spaces, tUl in the last green layer tax 
the under-side of the \eaS the cells are globular, with . 
numerous laige irregular void spaces, united in a reti- 
culated system filled with air, and in direct commoni- 
cation with the atmosphere by means of the innumerable 
stomata, which are to be found in the under-snr&ce of 
the leaves of all land plants of the higher classes, and 
which are their organs of respiration. 

The form of the leaf is determined 1^ the arrangement 
of the vaecolar bundles, which are in communication 
with those in the interior of the stem, and branch out 
in various directions through the green layers ; these 
branches unite again, and form the skeleton of the lea^ 
which is often a delicate maze of the finest lacework of 
nerves. The vascular system is double, consisting of 
an ascending and descending portion. The ascending 
portion, which is continuous with the medullary sheath, 
becomes continnoua at the apex of each nerve of the 
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leaf with the descending portion, which is 'beneath and 
in contact with it tiux}ugliont its rami£ca,tioiiH. This 
descending portion at the base of the leaf-stalk, or 
petiole, becomes continaooa with the bnhdles of the 
liber. In the npper part of the nerves of the leaf there 
are spotted Tascular dncts, in the lower part there are 
laticiferous vessels. Those on the npper side carry the 
rising sap to the green matter, where it is elaborated 
and nLatured, and then it passes into the veseels on the 
nnder-side of the nerves or veins, which carry it down . 
the liber. 

Buds are generally formed of scales closely imbricated 
round the young leaves, which are variously folded and 
firmly packed ; they contain the rudiments of the whole 
plant, and as in a large tree they are renewed every 
year, the sources of life are all but infinite. 

The spines with which many plants are armed are of 
two kinds ; one is permanent, being an excrescence fi^m 
the wood, as in the blackthorn ; the other proceeds 
from the bark, and may be stripped <M, as in the rose ; 
both contain silez, and are covered by the skin common 
to the whole plant. 

Few plants of any kind are without hairs, which are 
chiefly found on the young shoots, and on the under 
snr&oe of the leaves. They are either formed of a trans- 
parent elongated hollow cell, or consist of a number 
of transparent colourless superimposed cells, sometimes 
jointed,- but . more frequently rectilinear. Wlien they 
sting, as in the nettle, they are set upon a kind of 
bulb composed of cells which secrete the acrid colour- 
less liquid which causes the irritation, and when slightly 
pressed send it through the hair, the point of which 
breaks off as it enters the skin of the hand. 

The hairs are so transparent that liie gyration of the 
azotized liquid, called protoplasm they contain, has been 
distinctly traced, a motion so universal in souLe part 
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of the structure of plajits that according to the ob- 
Bervatione of Mr. Weoham, the difficulty is to find a 
plant, aquatic or terrestrial, in which it does not take 
place at some period of its growth. The gyration in 
any given cell preserves a uniform direction; indifferent 
cells the direction is different. It will persist in a de- 
tached part of a plant for several days or even several 
weeks. It is arrested by cold, and recommences its 
gyration when the temperature is raised. 

It has been mentioned that in the primordial cell the 
solid coloured particles often form a nucleus in the 
centre of the viscid liquid called protoplasm, which is 
continually diminished by the increase of the wat«ry 
T^^table sap. At length the protoplasm in the haira is 
reduced to mere threads extending from the cell wall 
to the nacleus, so that the latter looks like a spider in 
the middle of its web. These threads are really streams 
of the viscid protoplasm flowing through the more 
liquid cell sap from the nucleus to the cell wall, where 
they turn and flow back a^^n in another thread. 
When there are several currents in the same cell, the 
nucleus, which is the common point of departure and 
return, is the centre of the vital activity of the cell, 
though it does not always maintain a central position ; 
in the cells of the leaves of the Yallisneria spiralis the 
nucleus even follows the protoplasm, which flows in a 
broad stream up one side of the cell and down the other, 
as in the ChaJ-a. In most plants the gyration is transi- 
tory, for the nucleus which always exists in young cells 
is dissolved as the cell advances in age, and the pro- 
toplasm is so much diminished in quantity, that if« 
motion is imperceptible. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, as in the hairs of the nettles and some other plants, 
where it is persistent. 

The motion is in general very slow. The thinness and 
minuteness of the currents may be imagined, since they 
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and the cells containing them are microscopic objects, 
and the solid particles carried bj the liquid, which 
afford the means of tracing its course, are not more 
tlian between the three and the fire thousandth part 
of an inch in diameter. M. Schleiden ascribes the 
motion to changes in the form of the cells produced 
by an internal vital action, while Professor Karsten 
believes, from observations he made on the rotation of 
liquids in the hairs of the common nettle, that it is a 
phenomenon of diffusion, depending upon the chemical 
changes taking place in the cells of the hairs indepen- 
dent of any contractibility, not referable to them. 

The whole of the tissues that exist in a weU-grown 
tree are not to be met with in each of the numerous 
woody and herbaceous plants of the first class ; some 
may be wanting, and those that do exist may be, and 
generally are, much modified both in form and size. 
All the trees in the temperate zone, and most of those 
in the tropics, belong to the class of Exogens ; but 
the annual rings of wood are leas distinct in the latter, 
the periods of repose and activity depending upon the 
dry and wet seasons not being so decided as our win- 
ter and summer. The leaves of tropical plante have a, 
thicker stin than in colder climates, to defend them 
from an ardent sun. The structure of herbaceous plants 
in all countries is lax and juicy, they have abundance of 
pith, lai^e medullary rays, and zones of fibro-vascular 
tubes, which separate the pith from the bark. In 
feet, each herbaceous and ligneous family has a struc- 
ture and properties peculiar to itself; but although 
there is ahuost an infinite diversity of form and charac- 
ter, the general type of the class may be traced in all. 

Vegetable matter consists of carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen, yet no plant can combine these 
simple elements into organic substances ; they imbibe 
them by their roots and leaves under the form of car- 
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IxHiic acid, water and ammonia : these they have the 
power of decomposing, and recombining their simple 
elements into new oomponnds. Carbon forms the hard 
part of plants, and enters extenBively into their most 
delicate stmctnre; bat it is never fotmd free. Com- 
bined with hydrogen and oxygen it not only oonstitntes 
the cell wall cellnlose, which may be regarded as the 
skeleton of the vegetable world, bnt hnndreds of com- 
poonda differing decidedly in their properties, yet con- 
sisting only of these three elements united with one 
another in different quantities and proportions. Pro- 
teine, a compound of all the fbnr simple elements, is a 
mncilaginoos sabstanoe, which lines the primordial cell, 
is homogeneoos at first, and afterwards more or less 
granolated. It is present wherever the vital enei^ is 
in activity. 

Althongh these four primary elements form the basis 
of vegetation, plants require other substances which 
they absorb from the gronnd in a state of solntion, 
such as silex, or rather silicions salts having a base of 
pota«h or soda, l^e carbonates, snlphates, and phos- 
phates of lime, the phosphate of manganese, and the 
oxides of manganese and iron, with various other metals 
and snbetances in a state of combination and solution. 
A few are universal oonstitnents, as the earths and alka- 
lies ; in general each race of plants only absorbs such as 
are peculiar to itsel£ Soda abounds in the Algte and 
is found in the Liliacefe, Crucifene, and other plants that 
are indigenous on the sea-coast, or-in brackish marsbee. 
Potash exists in land plants, and cannot be replaced by 
soda, for however rich the soil may be in soda, they do 
not thrive in it. The ashes of land plants conpeqnently 
contain the metal potassium, while most of the Algra 
yield sodium ; they aJso yield chlorine, iodine, and bro- 
mine in a state of combination. It is proved by Spec- 
trum analysis, that every plant, vrith the exception of 
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the very lowest, oontains a variety of metals in infini- 
teBimal qnantitieB, as lithiam, rhodiam, and others ; bat 
thej are not essential to the wel&re of the plants. Iron 
is the most frequent constituent in very small qnanti- 
ties } there are also occaaional deposits of soda, lime, and 
a little manganese. All the various Babstanoes which 
Miter tiie vegetable system, are combined ia definite pro- 
portions into an infinite variety of organio componnds m 
different plants, and in difierent parts of the sajue plant, 
for the decomposed matter is carried by the ascendiog 
eap to every pait even of the highest trees. Throoghoot 
the whole process the law of the division of labonr pre- 
vails ; to each part of a plant, and to each group of 
cells, its own doty is aJlotted. 

The vegetable sap, consifiting of water, carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and other eabstances, which enter the 
spongy estremities of the roots in a liquid state, rises 
in the form of a crude fluid through ^e whole loose 
texture of herbaceous plants, through both the wood 
and pith pf trees under two years' growth, and in 
older trees and shrubs it rises through the sap-wood of 
the stem inte the branches, and tJience into the leaves, 
the limit of ascent in all plants, so that in spring, all 
the cells are full of sap. The vascnlar dncts are capil- 
lary tubes, and the cellular tissue is an assembla^ of 
closed cells or sacs, whose wall or ceU-membrane Is per- 
meable by liquids ; hence the imbibition of the roots 
and the rise of sap in the plant are essentially due to 
capillary attraction acting contrary to gravitation. The 
ascension of the liquid is inversely as the diameter of the 
capillary tubes and cells inthe stem and branches ; the 
quantity raised is the same at all heights, and the 
velocity of ascent is inversely as the height.^ As soon as 
the leaves are expanded, they evaporate a quantity of 
water through their stemata during the day, so that in 
' Fiefbiaac Uattoneci. 
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a tree or any plant, an enormous extent of evaporating 
surface aids in raising the sap by creating a Tacuont in 
all the npper cells and vessels, by which the force of 
suction and the rapidity of ascent are increased. It 
appears that the water evaporated by the leaves is in 
exact proportion to that taken up by the roots to sop- 
ply its place ; but as soon as the young brajiches are 
formed, the buds for the following year produced, and 
when the leaves are full of the chlorophyll which 
they have consolidated during the summer, the evapo- 
ration is less, the sap ceases to rise, the spirals and 
vascular ducts in the medullary canal and sap-wood 
are left dry, and fill with air, which they convey to 
every part of the plant except the bark, to assiat in 
assimilation, that is, in the formation of organic 
compounds. 

During the whole of this process the leaves and other 
green parts, which are the oi^ans of vegetable respira- 
tion, are most active. They absorb carbonic acid gas 
from the atmosphere by day, and exhale oxygen. For 
by the direct action of solar light the carbonic acid gas 
and ammonia in the crude sap are decomposed, part of 
the oxygen is set free and exhaled, and the rest, with . 
part of the remaining elements, combine to form chloro- 
phyll, which is a compound of starch and a little nitro- 
gen. The oxygen inhaled by plants during the night, 
combined with other elements in the sap, forms oxidized 
vegetable compounds. 

M. Kosmaon, of Strasbur^, observed that both the 
leaves of plants and their coroUas give out a ponderable 
quantity of ozonized oxygen, much more than that which 
exists in the air, and that the quantity is less in the 
night. 

All parts of plants that are not green exhale carbonic 
acid gas, and inhale oxygen, like animals, night and 
day ; if prevented from inhaling oxygen they lose their 
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vital power, are soon suffocated, and the plant dies. The 
expiration of oxygen bj the leaves is connected with the 
nourishment of a plant, the inspiration of that gas is 
connected with its life. 

When the eap is completely organized by respiration, 
evaporation, and the chemico-vital agency of light, it 
descends chiefly through the cambium, lying between 
the liber and the wood. From this layer the sap distri- 
butes to each organ capable of increase, the requisite 
nutritious Kqnids, deposits various organic compounds, 
and annually renews the cambium. Part of the sap in 
its descent runs into the wood through the horizontal 
medullary rays, in the cells of which it deposita starch. 
The descent of the sap is no doubt due to gravitation. 

The latex is a general name for those white or 
coloured juices peculiar to some plants. It is sepa- 
' rated in the leaves &om the descending sap, which is 
always colourless, and consists of a clear hqnid, thick- 
ened and coloured by white, yeUow, reddish-brown, or 
green globules floating in it ; it does not turn blue 
nnder the action of iodine, therefore it does not contain 
starch. These proper juices differ as much in quahty 
as in colour J some contain fatty matters, others sub- 
stances of a totally different nature, as caontchouc; a 
few are bland and nutritions, many acrid and poisonous ; 
some contain alkaloids, others have none. These juices 
are by no means essential to the life of the plant, for 
sometimes they are wanting in their most' essential 
parts, and they are found in certain species and not in 
others most nearly allied. Certain it is, that tropical 
lactescent plants which do not produce their proper 
juices when brought to a cold climate, still produce 
their mUk vessels. 

These vessels follow the ramifications of Hie veins of 
the leaves in the highest class, and also in some of the 
monocotyledons. In the stem the milk vessels belcmg 
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especiaUj to the layera of the bark, where they take the 
form of long reticulated perpendicular, ducta, through 
which the proper juices descend towards the roots. 

Each plant ha^ its own system of milk veesela, aiid 
M. Lestiboudoia has found that the coloured liquids 
have a rapid motion ; the morementg are very compli- 
cated, not &om point to point, but in such a manner 
that the granules are carried by the liquid into all the 
ramificatiouB of a complioated network. 

The septa, or divisions between the primordial cells, 
exert a powerful influence upon the substajiceB con- 
tained in the sap as it permeates through them, no 
doubt acting as a dialysing membrane, which separates 
the gelatinous from the crystalloid matter. The latex 
is probably separated from the sap by the septa in the 
cells of the leaves, and sent into the vessels peculiar to 
it, and then, while the sap is descending and passing 
through the cambium, it is likely to be dialysed by the 
septa between the cells of that layer, arresting the pro- 
tein, and other gelatinous substances, and allowing 
sugar, starch, and other crystalloid matter to pass 
freely, and form deposits of organic compounds for the 
following year. For perennial plants in extra^tropical 
countries remain in a dormant state during the winter ; 
their cells are then full of oi^anic compounds under 
the form of protein, as well as sugar, gum, &c., but 
especially starch, which is converted into sugar or dex- 
trine, when spring awakens the plants to renewed Hfe 
and activity. 

The composition of inoi^anic matter is very simple ; 
there are comparatively few radicals, and the substances 
are compounded of few equivalent atoms, at most ei^t 
or ten, sometimes only two or three. Carbonic oxide is 
formed of one atom of carbon and one of oxygen'; car- 
bonic acid is formed of one atom of carbon and two of 
oiygen ; and acetylene, M. Bertholet's base of synthetic 
compounds, contains two atoms of carbon and two of 
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hydrogen, chemically united ; hut no oi^anic compound 
contains lees than three eqniralent atoms, generally a 
great many more. For example, citric acid, which is 
lemonjuice, contains 12 atoms of carbon, 5 of hydrogen, 
and 1 1 of oxygen ; while strychnine contains 44 atoms of 
carhon, 23 of hydrogen, 4 of oxygen, and 2 of nitrogen. 
Experiment has proved that the powers which maintain 
stability among <jie numerons and complex constituents 
of organic anhstances decrease in energy as the number 
of the equivalent atoms augments j hence such com- 
pounds are in less stable equilibrium than those of in- 
organic bodies, and are more liable to be disturbed and 
changed into new and more stable forma. 

As the chemical functions are not the same in all the 
cells, situated as they are in different parts of a plant, 
they elaborate different substances from the same mate- 
rials. Besides, new substances are introduced with the 
growth of the plant, to be acted upon by the light and 
heat of the different seasons, so that nomerous com- 
pounds may be formed out of a given number of the 
primary elements. For example, the ultimate elements 
of wheaten flour, or a grain of ripe wheat, are carbon, 
the three elementary gases, sulphur, phosphorus, cal- 
cium, magnesium, and silex ; but during the germina- 
tion and growth of the plant, its flowering, forming the 
seed, and ripening the grain, certain portions of these 
elements chemically combine in definite proportions to 
form cellulose, starch, sugar, gum, gluten, fibrin, albu- 
men, casein, and fat, all of which are found in wheaten 
flour. 

However much plants may differ in their organic pro- 
ducts, they all agree in producing protein, which takes 
an active part in the formation of cells ; and all produce 
neutral hydrates of carbon, such as cellulose, starch, 
sugar, gum, &c., which consist of carbon, combined 
with hydrogen and oxygen in the exact proportion that 
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forms water. Maity of them have precisely the same 
quantity of carbon, and only differ in the quantity of 
the aquatic element, as for example, lignin, starch, and 
caqe-sugar, vhich consist of 12 parts of carbon, in a 
state of combination with 8, 10, and 11 parts of water 
respectively ; indeed the affinity between many of these 
neutral hydrates is of a moat intimate character. Some 
of their varieties are isomeric, that is to say, they 
contain the same ingredients in the same proportions, 
and yet they differ essentially in regard to their pro- 
perties. 

Next to cellulose, starch is the most universal and 
distinctive of vegetable productions, being a constituent 
of all plants, except the fmigi. It abounds in the grains 
and other seeds, and suppUes the young plant vrith food 
till it can feed it«elf. In both of the lowering classes 
it occurs in small colourless transparent grains, either 
floating in the sap, attached to the walls of the cells, or 
accumulated within them. Starch globnles of very 
small size are imbedded, either singly or in groups, in 
the granules of chlorophyll, or leaf green ; the manner 
in which the green coating takes place is unknown. 
Starch is an organic substance, varying from grains of 
inappreciable minuteness to such as are visible to the 
naked eye, and of such a variety of forms that it can be 
ascertained with tolerable certainty by what plant a 
grain of starch has been produced. The small grains 
are generally globular, but whatever the form may be, 
each consists of a series of superimposed layers of differ- 
ent densities, which exhibit coloured rings and a black 
cross in polarized light. 

Starch is an early and transient product of young 
plants, which is destined to be changed into nutritious 
substances at a later period, but being insoluble in cold 
water it is unfit to travel with the sap. However a 
ferment called diastase produced during the incipient 
germination of the grains and seeds, in the tubers of 
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potatoes, &G., being in a atate of change, imparta that 
state to the starch, and conveHs it into a sweet so- 
Inble matter known as dextrine or starch-gum which is 
capable of being carried throughout the plant with the 
sap, and which is itself idtlmately changed into sugar. 
Dextrine is an ingredient in the primordial cell. Starch, 
dextrine, and cellulose are isomeric : consisting of the 
same elements with different characters. 

The woody part of trees and shrubs, the fibres of hemp, 
flax, of the Agave, and many other plants, are formed of 
cellulose, the purestformof that substance being bleached 
flax and linen, fhiring the progress of vegetation, the 
cells of the ligneous tissue of trees, also those of woody 
and fibrous plants, which are transparent and colourless ' 
when young, become intemallj coated or filled with 
selerogen, the colouring matter of wood, a substance of 
various hues. In extra^tropical countries it is generally 
some shade of brown, sometimes dark, sometimes so 
pale as to be almost white with a yellowish or reddish 
tinge ; and occasionally it is beantifully marked as in the 
wood of the ohve. In tropical countries the colours are 
nLOre vivid and varied, deeper and even black, as in ebony. 
This colouring matter has the same quantity of oxygen 
as cellulose, but it contains hydrogen and more carbon, 
hence wood is combustible m proportion to the quantity 
of sclerogen it contains. In beech it forms half of the 
wood, in oak two thirds, and in ebony nine tenths, so it 
is the most highly combustible of the three. The ad- 
ditional carbon is obtained by increased respiration, the 
hydrogen by decomposition of water in the sap. 

Sugar is almost as universal a constituent of the 
higher classes of plants as cellulose and starch, for be- 
sides the saccharine juice of innumerable plants, starch, 
the acids of unripe plants, and even the acrid juice 
of the fig and other plants, is turned into sugar as the 
plant advances to maturity, and the fruits ripen. Manna 
and other saccharine exddations from the leaves or stems 
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of trees, as tlie lime tree, are probably intercepted by the 
dialysing septa of the cells, ajid exude to the exterior 
through the pores of the skin. The aweet juice found 
in the nectaries of flowers is formed in other parts of the 
plant, and rarely flows to the flower before it is lull 
blown ; the quantity is at its maximum during the emis- 
sion of tlie pollen, and ceases when the fruit is formed. 
In dicecious plants and that singular and beautiful race 
Uie Orchideie, it is evidently intended to attract insecte 
for their aid in fertilization. 

Yegetable oils, resins, and wax, consisting of the same 
simple elements as the hydrates, form a laige class of 
inflammable organic substances in which hydrogen pre- 
dominates. Olive oil is a rare instance of a fixed oil 
being obtained ftom a fruit ; some laurels hare that pro- 
perty aUp, but the fixed oils are chiefly found in seeds, 
as the walnut, hazel nnt, and the almond, in which the 
principle of oil is in its greatest purity. It is particu- 
larly abandant in hemp seed, and in a great variety of 
plants the starch in the seed is changed into oil to nou- 
rish the embryo, till the seed lobes are above the ground, 
and the true lobes appear. 

Resins, gums, and wax, being colloid substances, are 
dialysed and ejected from the system either through the 
fissures in the bark, or by pores in the leaves. The 
resins exude through the bark irom canals that run 
between the cells of the plant, in solution, and are con- 
sohdated by the oxygen on coming into the air. The 
herbaceous zone in tiie bark of the fir and pine family 
famish an abundant supply of resins and balsams ; the 
camphor tribe and the Amyrids are rich in them, as 
frankincense, myrrh, balm of Mecca, and the Olibanum, 
supposed to be the frankincense of scripture. 

Wax is a frequent vegetable production, especially in 
the torrid zone, where many of the wax-bearing plants 
supply the natives with light. ' An exudation through 
the pores of many plants coats their surfaces with resin 
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or wax. Young buds are often covered with reain to 
protect them from cold and wet during the winter and 
early spring, as those of the horse-chestaut and balBam 
poplar. It is wai that gives the bloom to the plmn, 
cherry, and grape, and the rain drops lie on the Waiy 
6ur£ice of the cabbage leaf, like biills of diamond, &om 
the total reflection of light at their point of contact. 
Wax protects plants from damp in a rainy climate, and 
prevents too strong perspiration from the fleshy leaves 
of the aloe, cactus, and other inhabitants of the parched 
and hot regions in the tropics. 

The vegetable substances hitherto under consideration 
are neutral, but the remarkable compounds albumen, 
flbrin, and casein, already mentioned as constituents of 
wheaten flour, not only contain carbon and hydrc^en 
with a little oxygen, but azote and small quantities of 
sulphur and phosphorus. Ea«h of these three organic 
compounds is the same, whether derived from animal 
or vegetable matter. Thus albumen is chemically the 
same, whether obtained from wheat and other grains, 
from arrowroot, dahlia roots, the serum of blood, or the 
white of an egg. As it constitutes the film or thin coat- 
ing of the primordial cell, and combines with dextrine 
in its internal viscid lining, it not only forms an ingre- 
dient in all vegetable organisms, but plays an important 
part in the growth of the whole vegetable world. 
Fibrin is chemically the same in the juice of plants and 
in blood, in which it exists as a liquid during the life of 
the animal, and as a fibre after death. It forms the 
basis of the muscular system in animals, and that ex- 
tracted from the juice of plants coagulates spontaneously 
like blood. Casein is chemically identical, whether 
derived from the curd of milk, or from peas and beans. 
Azote is a very important principle in these substances 
as well as in the gelatinous substance gluten. It forms 
an essentia) part of the animal structure, and is either 
highly nutritious or deleterious in the vegetable, being 
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at once one of the most valuable, contradictoiy and 
powerfbl agents in nature. 

Chemists have formed by synthesis componnds identi- 
cal with all the fixed and essential oils, for confectioners 
can now give the flavour of the pear, orange, quince, 
pine apple and other fruits by means of artificial chemi- 
cal compounds. All the saccharine substances have not 
yet been artificially obtained, nor the albuminous sub- 
stances, albumen, fibrin, and casein. 

It cannot be a matter of surprise, when chemists form 
organic substances out of inoi^anic elements, that they 
should succeed in transforming compounds produced by 
living plants into new compounds, aa that of changing 
the vegetable acids into alcohols, which is now done. 
But some of the acids themselves are synthetically formed 
out of inorganic elements ; as for example the oxalic, the 
most common of all the vegetable acids, which is found 
most abundantly in the Oxalis or wood sorrel, and is a 
frequent constituent of the highest and lowest plants. 
The formic acid, which is the acrid stinging principle in 
ants, is also synthetically formed ; it is found in the juice 
of the stinging nettle and in decaying pine leaves, 
and contains hydrogen like all the other vegetable acids. 
These acids resnlt from an augmentation, of oxygen 
, during nocturnal respiration, which penetrates deeply 
into the vegetable structure. 

Octahedral, prismatic, and stellar microscopic crystals 
formed by the chemical combination of the natural acids 
with bases imbibed by the roots, are deposited in the 
cells under the akin, and in all parts of plants. However, 
they appear most frequently as bundles of needle-shaped 
crystals of carbonate of lime, lying side by side in the 
hollow of a cell. They are known as raphides, from 
raphig a needle, and may be easily seen imder the skin 
of the medicinal squill. Large single crystals of oxalate 
of lime, octahedral or prismatic, are found in the cells 
under the skin of the onion and other plants ; and stellar 
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crystals of the same substance abound so much in the 
common rhubarb that the best specimens of the dry me- 
dicinal root contain as much as thirty-five per cent, of 
them ; while certain aged plants of the cactus tribe have 
their tissues so loaded with them as to become quite 
brittle. The calcareous base in some instances is com- 
bined with tartaric, citric, or malic acid. The crystals of 
some raphides are Vu^h of an inch long, others are not 
more than the hundredth ; they are brought into view 
by polarized light.^ Spherical raphides between the 
j^JL^th and -joVo*^ "^ ^^ ^'^^ ™ diameter have been 
dicovered scattered profusely through the tissues of the 
leaves, and those parts of plants which are modifications 
of the leaves ; they may be seen under the skin of Pelar- 
goniums and other plants, and it is supposed that few if 
any orders of plants are without them.* 

Although a^ote forms 788 thousandth parts of the 
atmosphere, none, or at least no appreciable quantity of 
it, is absorbed by the vegetable worid ; that great prin- 
ciple of nourishment is entirely supplied by ammonia 
and nitric acid, imbibed by the roots, and decomposed 
by the chemico-vital power. Here it shows its capri- 
cious character by combining with other simple ele- 
ments in the bark, to produce the most precious medi- 
cines in some plants, and in others the most deadly 
poisons, while no vegetable substance is perfectly nutri- 
tious without it. 

The milk sap, when exposed to the air, coagiilates 
into a tenacious viscid solid. The white jnice is gene- 
rally acrid, or narcotic, or both, and for the most part 
extremely poisonous, thongh exhibiting strong contrasts 
even in nearly allied species. In the order Enphorbi- 
acese or Spurgeworts, comprising nearly 1,500 species, 
a large proportion are hurtful ; but there is a gradation 
&om mere stimulants to the most formidable poisons. 

' Dr. Carpenter, ' MiCTOscope.' 

• Annals of Natnral Hietory for 1868. 
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This order fumishea the Ethiope and the native Brazi- 
lian with poison for their arrows. It contains the Man- 
chineel, and Excoecaria A^allocha, the most poisonous 
of plants ; even the smoke from the boming branches of 
the Exccecaria affects the eyes with insufferable pain. 
The white juice of the Fig, one of the Morad order, is 
violently poisonous ; in many, as in the common fig, it 
is acrid and irritating. The AntJaris tuzicaria, the 
celebrated Upas-tree of Java, which is of the Arto- 
carpeee or'Bread-lruit order, owes its rirulence to its 
mi^ juice, which contains strychnia, the most fatal 
of drngs. Dangerous and acrid as these orders are, 
the Bread-fruit, abounding in starch, supplies the in- 
habitants of the East Indian islands with excellent 
food ; the milty juice of the Cow-trees, chiefly of the 
Bread-fruit and Fig orders, AnTnishes a wholesome 
bevenige to the South Americans ; and the Manihot or 
Cassava, a poisonous spui^ewort when raw, yields 
when roasted nutritious food to whole nations, the heat 
driving off the dangerous principle. Caoutchouc, a 
most harmless snbstance, is the soUd produce of many 
of the most acrid and virulent juic^ of plants belonging 
to the preceding orders ; the poison is probably left in 
the liquid. The chemico-vital power is stritiiigly illus- 
trated by the number of safe and excellent fruits pro- 
duced by trees full of the most deleterious juices, 
whether milky or not. Some of the finest frnits in the 
Indian Archipelago are products of eminently danger- 
ous species of the Sapindaceee or Soapworts. The acrid 
juices of the leaves and branches, are so much diluted 
with water in the fruits, that they become innocuous, or 
they may be changed into sugar, as in the common fig. 
Nothing can surpass the virulence of the juice of the 
Upas-tree, yet its nuts are eaten with impunity, and the 
pulpy contents of the fruit of the Strychnos nux vomica 
is" food for birds. The leaves and berries of the potato 
are so strongly narcotic, that &a extract from them is 
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intermediate in power between that from deadly night- 
shade and hemlock, yet the potato itself, like the cassava, 
is rendered wholesome by beii^ boiled "or roasted. 

The alkaloids are alkaline snbstancea formed in the 
bark and milky juices of plants, always combined with 
an acid daring the life of the plant. The chemical 
atracture of this class of STibstances is very much alike, 
and chemists have succeeded in forming many of them 
syiithetically ; they aJl contain azote, and have a great 
affinity for acids. The bark of the different species of 
Cinchonese, especially the Cinchooa cordifolia and C. 
Condaminea, yield three alkaloids — namely, cinchonine, 
qulDine, and cuseonine — they are all formed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and azote in the same proportions ; bnt the 
^rst has one atom of oxygen in addition, the second has 
two atoms in addition, and the third has three ; so that 
in these alkaloids the carbon, hydrogen, and azote com- 
bine to form an oi^^anic radical, which is oxidized in 
three different degrees. Six of the alkaloids have been 
obtained from opium, which is the solid portion of the 
milk juice of the poppy ; of these, morphine seems to 
be the narcotic principle ; and the orange-coloured milk 
sap of the Chelidonium, a very poisonous and acrid 
plant of the poppy order, has fornished chelidonine. 
HhB Colchicum order, containing the meadow saf&on 
or autumnal crocus, and Veratmm album or white helle- 
bore, as well as many other plants, yield alkaloids, all of 
which are medicinal or poisonous, according to the dose. 

There is scarcely a people, however savage, that has 
not discovered some exciting narcotic. Opium is almost 
universally smoked or eaten among Eastern nations ; 
and bhang, a strong narcotic, obtained from the leaves 
"of Indian hemp, is in equally imiveraal use among the 
Brazilian savages and Hottentots, but especially among 
the Malays, who are excited to madness when they smoke 
it too freely. The same intoxicating effect is produced 
by a strong liquor prepared from the Datura aanguinea, 
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a species of atramoniiun ; and its congener tobacco, 
now all but a necessary of life among civilized man- 
kind, was smoked by the natives of the American con- 
tinent, before the arrival of the Enropeans, as a relief 
from hunger. 

Coffee has been long in use on account of its sti- 
mnlating principle caffeine, which is now discovered to 
be the same vrith theine, the latter, however, being less 
exciting, unless the tea plant grows in a very hot climate. 
In countries where nature fiimishes few narcotic prin- 
ciples, wine, beer, and spirits supply their place, especially 
in the fex north, where animal heat is rapidly carried off 
l^ the cold, and carbon must be furnished to satisfy the 
aJl-devonring oxygen which we draw in at every breath. 

Caffeine, the highly azotised principle of coffee, ob- 
tained from tea leaves and coffee beans, is one of the 
aubstAnces known as neutral crystallisable principles. 
Similar substances are found in asparagus, pepper, 
almonds, the bark on the roots of the apple, pear, plum, 
and cherry trees, as well as in the baik of the willow. 
The two last are especially analogous, and contain no 
azote, as. the others do. 

The colouring matter of flowers is a fluid contained 
in cells, situated immediately under the skin, which itself 
is perfectly transparent and colourless. The whiteness of 
the white Camellia, rose, lily, and other flowers, is sup- 
posed to be owing to the total reflection of light from 
the cells immediately below the skin, which are either 
full of air, or of a colourless liquid. The predominating 
colours are yellow, red, and blue, with tiie various in- 
termediate tints. Sometimes these colours are converted 
one into another in the petal after fertilization, at 
which period the colours are brightest. The chemical 
nature of these liquids, the cause of their variety, and 
their definite arrangement in one and the same petal, 
do not seem as yet to be ascertained. 

The parts of plants that are not green inhale oxy- 
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gen from the atmosphere, and exhale carbonic acid gas 
exactly like animals. During the chemical combina- 
tiouB of the oxygen with the carbon derived from the 
nutriment to form the carbonic acid gaa, heat is necea- 
sarily evolved, especially in the flower, the point of 
maximtun heat varying with its expansion. The blos- 
soms of the AroidesB, or Arums, are remarkable for the 
evolution of heat. According to Saussure, a blossom 
of the common Arum maculatum consumes five times 
its volume of oxygen in twenty-four hours previous to 
its evolution of fruit, so it is not wonderfiil that the 
chemical combination of such a quantity of oxygen 
should produce a strong development of specific tempe- 
rature. By M. Dutrochet's observations, the heat 
evolved by the Arum maculatum has a maximum in the 
day and a tninimnTn in the night, and he found that it 
exceeded the heat of the surrounding air by between 
25° and 27°. The heat of the Colocasia odorata, another 
Arad, was determined by several observers to be even 
50° above the warmth of the air. The heat evolved by 
germinating seeds when in a heap is not from ferment- 
ation ; it is owing to their constmxption of oxygen and 
expiration of carbonic acid gas. The temperatureof all 
vegetatiug parts of plants, the roots, leaves, young juicy 
shoots, &c., is far superior to that of their flowers. It 
arises from the nutritive process, aJid has a maximum 
at noon, and a minimum at midnight, like that of the 
flower. The growth of plants is most vigorous at noon ; 
consequently there is then a greater evolution of heat. 

Water in small quantities is secreted night and morn- 
ing from the points of the leaves of many plants, pro- 
bably to reheve them fix>m a superabundance of liquid, 
which -evaporation is insufficient to carry off. The 
arums are remarkable for the quantity they eject. It 
fells in drops from the points of the leaves. About half 
a pint is given out every night by the enormous leaves 
of the Caladixmi distillatorium. p ■'pecies of Arad. In 
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that plant, and in the Colocaaia, the water flows in 
canals along ea^h rib into a general duct, which runs 
along the border of the leaf, and terminates in an orifice 
upon the snrface. 

Since electricity is developed by chemical action in 
miorganized matter, it may be inferred that it is also 
developed vrithin the vegetable cell where so many 
organic compounds are formed ; but it is probably given 
off from the points of the leaves or by e^poration from 
their surfaces^ l^rofessor Fleming ascertained by actual 
experiment, that the sap of a leaf, and its surface, are in 
different electric states ; he also found that the Bur&ce 
of the spongioles of the roots of plants agd the ascending 
aap have opposite electricities. Both of the preceding 
cases the Professor ascribes, in part at least, to organic 
changes which take place during vegetation. Slight 
currents of electricity were obtained from the petioles of 
flowers, but fruits and tubers give powerful electrical 
currents due to the reaction of different vegetable juices 
upon one another. The tuberose is said to emit scin- 
tillations and dart small sparks of light in a hot electric 
evening, and gardeners have long been aware that mush- 
room spawn is most prolific in stormy weather. 

The irritability of the tissues of plants which renders 
them liable to be acted upon by external canses, has 
occupied the attention of many celebrated botanists. 
From experiments by Professor Ferdinand Cohn and his 
pnpn M. Krabsch upon the irritability of the stamens in 
the florets on the discs of composite flowers, more espe- 
cially the Centanreas, they have come to the conclusion 
that susceptibility to the excitement of light, as well as 
to that of mechanic&l and probably electrical impulse, is 
possessed by all young vigorous tissues, and upon com- 
paring the phenomena of these with those of animal 
irritability, they further conclude that tiie facidty of re- 
sponding to external irritation by internal movements 
and change of form, belongs to ceUs, and holds good in 
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tlie v^etable as in the animal kingdom. To be irritable, 
to ch&ji^ ita normal form aa a veasel of excitation, and 
' to revert to the normal form after a wblle by ita internal 
elasticity, are characteristice of the living cell. In 
plants these properties are met with only when the vital 
procesaee are in full activity, and therefore are par- 
ticularly noticed during the period of flowering, when 
the processes are at the maximum. And it may be re- 
marked that the stamens, in which irritability is, most 
frequently noticed, are the only oi^;ana in which an 
elevation of temperature measmuble by the thermometer 
occurs, although a certain degree of heat ia generated in 
all plant cells by the chemical process going on within 
them. It is to be supposed that irritable properties 
belong to all parts of planta, bat that they exist in an 
intensified degree, and for a certain epoch, in those parts 
where their results arrest attention, as in the stamens of 
the Centaurea, berberry, cactus, Cistus, nettle, &c., and in 
the anthers of the Stylidete, the leaves of Dioneea musei- 
pula, and many others, all of which are more ,or leas 
affected by the external action of mechanical force and 
electricity ; for it is scarcely possible that plants should 
not be under the influence of atmospheric electricity, since 
every diower of rain forms a perfect conductor between 
the clouds and the earth. The motion doea not always 
immediately follow the excitement ; plants often require 
to be rudely shaken before the movement begins. M. 
Hofineister has observed that all yonng ahoots and leavea 
become carved by mechanical shaking. 

Light is the most universal and important exciting 
cause Ln the v^etable world. The mouths of the sto- 
mata are opened by the influence of light. The leaves, 
young ahoots, and tendrils turn to the light; it regu- 
lates the sleep of plants, as well as the ditunal motions 
of the daisy and sunflower. The opening of blossoms 
and of folded letvves which had been closed in sleep 
during the night, ahowa the susceptibility of their tis- 
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Biies to the influence of light, an influence beantifully 
exhibited hy the orange-coloured Escbscholtzia, which 
shuts its golden blossoms under every passing cloud. 

All M. Cohn's experiments prove that in the Mimoaa 
pudica, which is highly sensible to the action of tight, 
heat, electricity, and touch, ' the propagation of the ex- 
ternal excitement, proceeds in the same mode aa in 
animals, and there is little doubt that the vascular 
tissue (which contain spiral vessels) constitute the special 
bundles adapted for the purpose, and that the phenomena 
of contractibility depend upon a mnscular tissue.' ° 

From Professor Franklin's experiments it appears 
that ' the . motions resulting from External causes are 
owing to vital contractibility, and that they are go- 
vemed by the same laws which regulate similar action 
in the animal kingdom. Their energies vary with the 
vigour of the plant ; they are exhausted by over exercise, 
and require rest ; and like animals they are lidled and 
put to sleep by chloroform and narcotics.' 

* Annals and MagdzineB of Natural Historj for 18S3. 
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